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NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE. 


A NUMISMATIC HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY I. 
1100—1185. 


.iVU tie influential men, both bishop^ as -n-ell a-: earls and barons, coined 
their own inono}-." — Hovnohs. 


IxniODUt TIOX. 

The primary object of tlii.s work is in aclvunce of that 
suggested by its title. It is to deiuoii.strate that, under the 
Anglo-Saxon and ATorinan dynasties — and probably at 
that time upon the Continent of Europe also — the general 
monetarj' system was curried on under a feudal constitution 
differing considerabl_v from what has hitherto been sup- 
posed. Of this system the following are the main principles. 

1. The King'.s money was only issued by his direct 
authority' at a comparative!}' small proportion of 
the mints, — namely at those royal cities and towns 
which, lor the time being, remained under his 
immediate control, i.r., in the words of Ilomesday, 
hi iiiiii'U ruj'h. The moncyers of these mints only 
were therefore officers of the Crown, men, often, 
of considerable wealth and iitiportance, and in 
virtue of their office tenants /« tupitt: of the King. 


voi,. I. roriini skkiK'. 
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The Mints were however often farmed to the 
Burgesses in the rent of their city or town. 

2. The greater part of the country was at that time 
granted by Charter to the Archbishops, Bishops, 
Earls, and principal Barons, in return for spiritual 
or military service. The grant of a city or town 
included the mint, where one already existed, and in 
some cases mints were expressly established by the 
Charter granting a city or town which previously 
had no mint. Thus most of the mints were under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the territorial lords 
and were included in their chartered privileges. 

3. As the then doctrine of law was, that no one could 
hold more that a life interest in any property, 
the King could not grant the city or town (with 
its privileges) for a longer period than during his 
lifetime, after which it nominally reverted to his 
successor. So also the grantee could only receive 
it for his own life, and upon his death it nomin- 
ally reverted to the Crown. Hence arose the 
system of confirmation Charters, granted by each 
new King, or received by each new lord. The 
effect of this was that between the expiration of 
the old Charter, from either of these two causes, 
and the receipt of the confirmation Charter, all the 
privileges of the lordship, including that of coinage 
at the mints affected, were necessarily dormant. 

4. “ Out of feudalism arose the maxim that all lands 
in the kingdom were originally granted by our 
Kings, and held mediately or immediately of the 
King, as lord paramount in consideration of 
certain services to be rendered by the holder ” 
(Wharton’s Ijaw Lexicon). Hence the privilege of 
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coining and issuing the King’s money, being con- 
fined to the precincts of the mint and attaciied to 
the soil bj' the Charter of grant, could not be dele- 
gated, assigned, or farmed by the grantee without a 
further Royal Charter of assent and confirmation. 
The effect of this was, that the privilege remained 
a purely inalienable and official prerogative, only 
exercisable by the territorial lord himself when 
within his lordship, and was doriitaiit durinij //is 
uhse/ice ahroad. The moneyers therefore of these 
mints were not officers of the Crown, but mereR 
servants of their lord. The lord paid certain fees 
to the King’s vnneuhr for the dies, and in return 
received the profits of the coinage, or whatever 
share of them was limited to him by his Charter. 

The reign of Henry I has been selected as the initiator}’ 
proof of this new phase in the history of our early con- 
stitutional coinage for a variety of reasons. It con- 
veniently commences within some fourteen years of the 
o-reat topographical survey rtomesday, and it includes 
the only existing Korman Exchequer Return we have, 
namely, an odd volume for the year 1120 — 1100 of, what 
was practically the annual sequel to Domesday, the Pipe 
Roll. It embraces a period when the King and his 
Barons spent as much of their time in Xormandy as in 
England, which fact clearly explains the intermittent 
character of the output of the chartered mints. It is the 
reiffn of which less has been written for the numismatist 
than of any other, and so little is known of its coins, 
that no attempt has hitherto been made even to arrange 
the order of their types, and the types,actualiy assigned to 
it include several which must be assigned to the time of 
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Stephen. Therefore it is thought that by choosing almost 
untrodden ground, the materials, of which the structure ot 
proof is composed, may themselvo.s be of interest and value. 

Coins are the illustrations of ‘ Time’s history,’ and to col- 
lect them with any other purpose in view, is almost as use- 
less as the hoarding of a miser’s gold. If all other records 
of a nation were lost, much could be gathered from a study 
of its coinage ; and now that a new light is thrown upon 
our feudal monetary conditions, it i.s hoped that the 
interest in our coins will be increased. By it, the historian 
should he able to check many uncertain dates in our early 
records, for by its help he can establish the dates of the 
presence of the King and his Barons in England or their 
absence abroad at any specified time. It also enables him 
to Test the validity of our Charters, to prove the accuracy 
of Domesday, and, in other reigns, to follow the effect of 
sieges and counter-sieges during our civil wars and insur- 
rections. To the topographer and genealogist it almost 
writes the history of scores of the principal towns 
and families in England. To the numismatist it dates 
every type ; it explains why so many are missing 
from most of the mints ; it simplifies the appropriation 
of coins, hitherto doubtful, to their proper mints ; it ex- 
plains those curious mint-marks or ornaments upon many 
of them, and finally it proves how complete is our series 
of existing specimens, as representatives of the total 
coinage issued, and it even tells us what missing varieties 
we may yet hope to discover. 

The writer will be grateful if those who possess coins of 
Henry I not included in the following pages, or anj' of 
William I, William II, or Stephen, will communicate par- 
ticulars of them to him and thus assist the study of 
Kormau numismatics. 
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Chvktf.u I. 

THE M)1!M\N (OIX\Or,. 

At the era of the Coiiquc-t of Eiinhiiul the coinag'o of the 
Anglo-Saxons was sceond in importance to none in Europe, 
and the silver penny of that day a-' a pure and standard 
medium of Ciininierce, and us the prototype of much of the 
money of neighbouring countries on the Continent, can 
only be compared with our gohleu so\ ereign of to-day. 
In like manner the penny was the maximum unit of 
cuirency, and if we eliniiiiate our modern small eluinge 
from the eontparisoii, us being then represented by a 
system of barter, the parallel between our sovereign and 
the ancient silver pitiny is ivmarkahle, and tlie modern 
gold coinage of sovereigns and halt-sovereigns conveys a 
very fair idea of the acutal currency of the p mny and its 
mechuuieally diviiled fiaetions of the half-penny and 
farihing of long ago. The analogy might be continued in 
maiiv ilireetion^. and even in that < f i|uaiitity. for our 
Saxon forefather' probably cin-ulated in their every day 
life as many or as few silver ptiiities a' wi', outside the 
commercial centres of tiade aiid exchange, do pounds in 
actual specie. A coinpaii'on ot their re-peetive purchasing 
power, however, no longer bcLiV' out ihi' lelat inii'hip, tor 
in later times universal facilitii ' of import and export 
have tended to cheapen a 1 tii sc neces-aries of life bv 
Wiiieh alone we can g.uigii the former value of mom y. 
The country then had to suppoit its own populjtion, but 
now it' total tood piroducts would oiilv .'U'taiu it for some 
two hundred duv' of the year, and tln»', if we had to return 
to the former c ntditioii of aii'air', all mecssaries would be 
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at famine prices, and the purchasing power of the sovereign 
would be no greater than that of the old penny. 

The proportionate value of the necessaries of life has re- 
mained much the same. In the eleventh century the 
value of a fowl or duck was, as it is now, about the same 
as the dailj' wage of an agricultural labourer, then 2d., 
and, therefore, that amount niay, for this purpose, be con- 
sidered as equal to perhaps half-a-crown of cur money ; 
a sheep was ten, and a hog fifteen times the value of a 
fowl, a cow four times that of a hog, and a horse four 
times that of a cow. The price of corn was no criterion, 
for it was necessarily so dependent upon the changing 
character of the seasons that Roger of Wendover, one of 
our early chroniclers, quotes it as being in one year 
eighteen pence, and in another six shillings the quarter. 
Taking the penny, therefore, as representing one shilling 
and three-pence of our money, the respective prices 
would be approximately as follows : — 


' A?ncul- 
' tiir.sl Dailv 

1 Wa-f. ■ 

Fowl. 

Sheep. 

Ilog. 

Cow. 

Horse. 

. 

£ ?. <1. 

£ d. 

£ ^. d 

£ «=. d. 

£ 'i. d. 

£ 

Korman money .,002 

0 0 2 

0 1 S 

0 2 6 

0 10 0 

2 

Onr money at i 






Is. 3d. to the j 0 2 6 

0 2 6 

1 -5 0 

1 17 6 

7 10 0 

30 

Norman penny ) , 







But in point of fact such articles were rarelv paid for in 
cash, and therefore the above figures more properlv repre- 
sent their nominal value in exchange. Indeed, William I 
by statute prohibited any sale of cuttle /b/- hmicij save “in 
the markets before fhree witnesses,” and it was not until 
the reign of Henry I that even the King’s taxes were. 
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“ for the most part, paid in coin ” instead of in kind (“ Dia- 
logue of the Exchequer'’). JN'evertheless, in the latter 
reign, money appears to have already entered sufficiently 
into the daily requirements of life as to be usually carried 
by the general public; for Wendover, in recording an 
anecdote of the year 1126, not only shows that a man who 
was hunting had twopence half-penny in his wallet, but 
that he was expected to have cash upon him, for a men- 
dicant begged a “piece of money ” of him. In a later 
passage, the same authority incidentally mentions that at 
the funeral of Bishop Hugh, a.d. 1200, a woman in the 
crowd within Lincoln Cathedral “ had her pocket picked 
of her jiiirse.” Thus, we may infer that, during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the use of money was 
gradually superseding the ancient custom of barter and 
payment in kind. 

The Xorman coinage consisted solely of the silver pennv, 
which was, however, cut into half-pennies and farthings 
as present!}' described. Its weight, as established by the 
Conqueror, and continued until the reign of Edward I, 
was 22 j grains, and its assay was in the proportion of 
11 ozs. 2 dwts. tine to 18 dwts. of alloy to the pound trov, 
a standard which, after many vicissitudes of debasement, is 
that of our silver coinage of to-day. The curious document, 

“ Dialogue of the Exchequer,” before mentioned, gives us 
minute details of the method then adopted to test the 
money of the revenue before it was accepted from the 
Sheriffs of the various Counties by the King’s Exchequer, 
and, although it was not. strictly speaking, the trial of the 
pix (which was a similar test of the money taken direct 
from the moncyers), it was no doubt conducted upon an 
identical system. A translated extra«t from this twelfth- 
centurv record upon the point may be of interest. 
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“ When the money is sent to the Exchequer to be counted 
one of them diligently mixes the whole together, so thiit the 
better pieces may not be hi’ themselves and the worse by them- 
selves, but mixed in order that thev mav correspond in weight ; 
This being done the Chamberlain weighs in a scale as much as 
is necessary to make a pound to the Exchequer. But if the 
number shall exceed twenty shillings by more than six pence in 
a pound it is considered unfit to be received . . . but of what- 
ever weight the pennies are found to be he puts apart into a 
cup one £, that is twenty shillings of them, of which a test shall 
he made. . . . The melter receiving these counts them with 
his own hand and then places them on a vessel of burning 
embers ... he reduces them to a mass blowing upon them 
and cleansing the silver . . . and then before the eyes of all 
he weighs it (the residuum) with the aforesaid pound weight. 
Moreover, he then supplies what the fire has consumed, putting 
in coin out of that same box, until what has been tested is in 
equilibrium.” 

The writer then expluiiis at considerable length, that if 
the money had been in currency, the Sheriff should be 
allowed a depreciation of six pennies in the £, but if it 
was new, only three or four. Beyond this, the loss fell 
upon him ; 

“ unless, perhaps, the coins are new and not customary, and 
the inscription upon them betrays their producer, for then that 
moneyer shall be strictly called to account for his work, and, 
according to the established laws, shall be condemned or 
absolved without loss to the Sheriff; but if, the coin being 
proved and reproved by testing, the moneyer shall have been 
condemned and punished, the coins shall be reduced to a mass 
by the melter of the Exchequer . . . and its weight shall be 
computed to the Sheriff. But all this is almost abolished now 
(ciiTii 1180) and much relaxed ; since, with regard to money, 
a!l sin in common .’' — Henderson's Historkai Documents, p. 28-54. 

This margin in weight of six pennies in ey’erv 240 
seems to have been fully’ taken advantage of in the 
minting of the coins themselves, for the average weight of 
the pennies of the Conqueror, which we possess, are a little 
below this net allowance, whilst those of 'William II 
exactly tally with it. The money of Ilenrv I varies 
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miicli in this respect, according to the actual date of its 
types, but the coins of Stephen “all sin in common.” 

In the words of the “ Dialogue,” “ All money of this 
kingdom ought to have the stamped image of the King ” 
on the obv'erse, and this rule (with the exception of a few 
baronial coins in the reign of StepheuJ was strictly adhered 
to under the iSTorman dynastj% but the reverse was the 
field for an almost unlimited variety of device or tj-pe. 

Through the centre of nearly every reverse, however, 
runs the ancient symbol of Christianity, the cross, in some 
form or another, — hence “cross and pile ” — a custom dating 
from at least the sixth century, and only discarded in 
comparatively recent times ; if, indeed, a survival of it is 
not still discernible on the modern florin. The arms of 
this cross were found to be a convenient line of guidance 
for the shears, and the Saxon and Xorman half-pence and 
farthings were formed by simpK severing the penny into 
equal sections in this manner. So strictly was this line 
observed in cutting the coin that, if the cross exists and is 
not followed by the severance, it is sufficient to arouse 
suspicion that the coin ismerelv a broken penny converted 
into a cut half-penny. 

It is true that round silver half-pennies, or what are 
believed to be half-pennies, were for a short period issued 
in England in the reigns of Alfred the Great and his 
immediate successors, but thej* seem soon to have been 
supplanted by these cut coins, which were certainly in 
e.xistence at the same time or immediately afterwards. 
Perhaps the earliest specimens extant of these cut coins 
are a severed half-penny of Siefred in the British Museum, 
and another in Major Creeke s collection of Anlaf, both of 
Xorthurabria in the first half of the tenfh century. Their 
origin may have arisen of nccessiry when the copper styca, 

VOL. I. FOURTH SERTFS. 
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or mite, of that country, was super-seded by the southern or 
perhaps Danish jienny in the ninth century, and smaller 
change must have been much in demand. Perhaps the 
people originally severed the penny themselves, but this 
was not so in later times, and in the days of Henry I the 
cut half-pennies and farthings were certainly, as such, 
issued direct from the mint. 

As this statement is not in accordance with popular 
opinion, one or two reasons may be given for it. In 1108, 
Henry issued a mandate against debasement of the coinage, 
which, according to the contemporary chroniclers (Flor- 
ence of 'Worcester ; Simeon of Durham ; Roger de Hove- 
den, &c.), concluded with the words: — 

“ and that no penny or halfpenny' (obolus) which he also 
ordered to be of a round form, or even a farthing if it were 
perfect should be refused.” 

The parenthesis that the half-penny' in future must be of 
a round form can only' have been a direction to the 
moneyers, for no one else could be affected by' it. More- 
over, if they had not been in the habit of issuing the cut 
half-pennies, something more than a mere direction as 
to its shape would have been necessary', before a half- 
penny' could have become legal tender and current coin. 
This direction in the middle of a proclamation against 
debasement seems out of place, until light is thrown upon 
it by' an examination of the cut half-pennies themselves. 
We have, perhaps, a hundred or two of these coins issued 
in Norman times, and it is significant that, when weighed 
against the pennies, it requires some twenty'-seven or 
twenty'-eight of them to equal a dozen pennies of the same 
types, and no two half-iiennies have y'ct been found when 
put together to cofupose the original penny. The trial of 
the pix would detect a short-weight penny, hut, with the 
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cut half-penny, the mone}’er was safe, for he could sever 
the penny nearly, but not quite through the centre, issue 
the lighter portion and return the heavier to the crucible, 
then, if any question arose, the heavier segment would be 
presumed to be somewhere in circulation. 

The fact that the fees, payable by the public upon con- 
verting a pound of bullion into the 240 pennies into 
which it was coined, were sixteen pence half-penny, tends 
to show that the moneyers issued that coin in change. 
And part of the miracle in Wendover’s account of the con- 
version of iSt. Wulfric (the hunter of 112Li; rests upon the 
presence of two pennies and a half of “ the new coinage ” 
in his wallet, whereas, if the money had already been in 
circulation, and so cut by the people, the incident would 
have been nothing out of the common. 

Ko doubt it was Henry’s intention that a round half- 
penny should be issued. The coinage would have been 
improved, and more fees received by the Crown, for the 
dies, but what was the inducement to the moneyers ? To 
the honest, it meant double the work of striking pennies 
and more dies to pay for, without any additional retuiu. 
To the dishonest, it ofiered no temptation, for a round 
half-penny would have been as easy to test by the pix as 
the penny. Therefore the moneyers seem to have placed 
a broad interpretation upon the order, which, in view of 
the explanation of its insertion just given, it very fairly 
bears, namely, “ If you issue half-pennies at all they must 
in future be of a round form.” As a result none wore 
issued, and although we have the cut specimens of the 
types prior to this date— 1108 — wo have none for many 
years afterwards, until just previous to 112-5, when the 
coinage once more fell into a debased., condition, and the 
severest penalties wore enforced against the moneyers. 
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That no such thing as a round half-penny was issued at 
this period seems quite clear, for not only is there no evi- 
dence of it in our finds of Henry’s coins, but anything of 
the kind was quite unknown previous to John’s issue of 
the round Irish half-pennies. Otherwise Wendover, 
writing of them in 1210, would not have suggested that 
the latter at last fulfilled the prophecj' of ilerlin that “ the 
tokens of commerce should be divided, and the half round.” 
As a matter of fact, the cut coins were not finally abolished 
until the reign of Edward I, when, under the year 1279, 
Florence of Worcester’s continuator records that : — 

“ An alteration was made in the English coinage, the triangular 
farthing being changed to a round one, but the old current 
money was for a time allowed to remain in circulation.” 

The “ triangular farthing ” can only refer to the cut 
quarter-penny, and as it was “ current money ” it must 
have been issued by the moneyers. Further, such half- 
pence and farthings issued to the close of the reign of 
Henrj' III arc common enough in our cabinets. 


Ch.apter IL 

THE SUCCESSION OF TYPES AND THE LEGAL TENDER. 

The student of Domesday will notice, in the accounts of 
various mints, a constant repetition of the entry that, in 
addition to their rent, the moneyers paid certain fees to 
the King whenever the money was changed. These fees 
were for the new dies, and the change of the money implies 
the issue of a fresh*type. The natural result of this method 
of procedure was that, as monej’ M'as always in demand, 
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and the means of obtaining- it so readily at the Kino-’s 
command, proclamations of new coinages became, in Saxon 
times, more and more frequent, until, during the twenty- 
five years of Edward the Confessor’s reign, we know that 
at least a dozen distinct types were issued. 

To proclaim a new coinage without placing some re- 
striction upon the currenc}- of the old would have been 
quite useless. The moneyers would have continued to use 
their old dies rather than pay for new ones, and it would 
have been no hardship to the people, as we are expressly 
told it was, unless they were periodically compelled to 
change their old money for new — or as the “ Dialogue of 
the Exchequer” calls it, “ present money,” — thus contribu- 
ting large fees to the moneyers, who in turn contributed 
to the Exchequer. How little mere surmise there is in 
this may be shown by reference to any of the hoards of the 
period, which, though probably representing someone’s 
savings of many years or “ the family stocking,” never 
contain more than four or five different tj’pes at the most. 
Compare this with the finds deposited during the Stuart 
period, when a greater margin of legal tender was allowed, 
and we discover in the latter, coins of as many different 
Sovereigns — to say nothing of their various coinages — 
as there were types in the earlier finds ; and to-day, £20 
in silver would probably contain more varieties of types 
than any of the finds of coins of either Henry I or 
Stephen. Thus, in early times, the limit of legal tender 
must have very closely followed upon the coinage of the 
day, or otherwise twenty or thirty types at least would 
have found their way into the larger hoards. 

This system of constant change in the tender appears 
to have been carried to excess in Ijter Saxon times, and 
was naturally a great hardship to the people, who were 
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put to tte cost of renewing their monej' so often, and 
therefore, at some time subsequent to the Conquest, the 
tax of Jtloiidfifjiiun was introduced. This was, in effect, a 
compact between King and people, that in return for a 
hearth tax of twelve pence, payable every third year, the 
money should not be changed oftener than once in that 
period. There is one reference to “ monedagium ” (s/c) in 
Domesday (under Lincoln), hence it was probably intro- 
duced by the first William to propitiate his new subjects, 
as the lesser of two evils, although it is usually credited 
to Ralph Flambai'd, the extortionate Justiciary of Rufus. 
Rut, whatever its actual date, it is clear that it soon 
became far more unpopular than the old custom which it 
was intended to ameliorate. If it was instituted imme- 
diately after the Conquest, it certainly did not restrict the 
number of new coinages to one in every throe years, for we 
have examples of nearly a score of distinct types issued 
during the thirty-four j’ears of the reigns of the two 
Williams. But if we accept it as referring to changes in 
legal tender for the time being, then, as the finds prove 
that two or three types, though issued successively, were 
always retained in currency at the same time, the period 
exactly suffices for a change every third year. 

The more diplomatic Henry at once abolished this tax 
by his Coronation Charter, in which he says : “ Mone- 
tagium commune quod capiebatur per civitates et comi- 
tatus cpiod non fil'd tempore regis Edicardi hoc ne amodo 
fiat omnino defendo.” This, however, was a doubtful 
benefit to the people, as it left him a free hand to change 
the tender as often as he wished, and as his hold of the 
Crown strengthened he seems to have more frequently 
exercised the privilege. For instance, the two earliest 
hoards deposited in his reign contained four or five 
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different types, whilst the last two disclose only one or 
two types. Moreover, during his reign of thirty-five years, 
he issued no fewer than fifteen distinct coinages, and it is 
little to be wondered at that the monevers, who thus had 
so many extra fees to pay, should have endeavoured to 
recoup themselves from the public by debasing and light- 
ening the coinage. 

Stephen’s pecuniary necessities no doubt compelled him 
to continue the system during his troubled reign, but on 
the accession of Henry II it was abolished, for the civil 
wars of the former had shaken the stability of the Crown and 
strengthened the power of the people, and from that time 
to the days of Henry Till, no King of England ventured 
to tamper with the coinage for the purpose of his indi- 
vidual gain. 

So drastic and popular wa- thi' rcfoi-m that the cu.'tom 
of frequent changes in the coinage was carried from cme 
extreme to the other. Henry II only issued two coin- 
age.s, and probably if the first had not been of wretched 
workmanship, the second would never have been required. 
The coins of his first Issue, known as the “ Tealby tvpe,” 
are so angular in shape, that one can rcadilv understand 
John de Tuxter, who used them, dt-seribiug the second 
type by contrast as “ a new coinage, of a round shape, 
struck in England.” This was the famous “ short cross 
type,” which, as Sir John Evans discovered, was continued 
unchanged, even as to the King’s iiamt', throughout the 
reigns of Henry II’s two sons and into that ot his 
graiidsoii. Ituring tlie whole pei iml of its issue, there 
could have been no change in the limit of legal fender, fur 
there was no line of demarcation upon the coins themselves 
by which it coulil he defined. Ai*y doubts entertaiued 
that Piiehard and John did, in fact, coutiniu' their father’s 
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coinage uncluuujcd, may be set at rest by reference to 
De Taxter, under the year 1205, for be tells us that “ The 
money issued long before in the year 115S was this year 
recoined." 

In the face, therefore, of these extracts from De Taxter, 
and of similar statements to be found in nearly all the 
chroniclers of the I^orman period, as, for instance, the 
expression in Wendover, “for at that time (1126) there 
was a new coinage in England in the days of Henrj- I,” 
and further of the constant references in Domesday to pay- 
ments “ when the money was changed ” ; and again of the 
direct evidence of our hoards, it is surely impossible to 
argue that the various types of our coinage were not issued 
then, as they are now, in strict succession throughout the 
whole country. But when we come to the consideration 
of Henry’s types, and the local history of the various 
mints from which they were issued, this fact will be 
abundantly proved. 


Chapter III. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE MINTS. 

As the issuing of money was in its origin a strictly royal 
privilege, it follows that, in the earliest times, the cur- 
rency, like the laws, would emanate from the centre of 
government in every state or division, for it was but little 
required by the people, and one mint must have been ample 
for a large district. Thus the Romans in Britain governed 
the country from a general centre of operations, changed 
from time to time, and it is probable that whatever 
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coinage was issued by them in this country was minted 
at such centre. 

On the division of England under the earh’ Saxons, as 
each King would coin from his centre of government for 
the time being, there would, as yet, arise no more necessity 
for the name of the mint to appear on the coins than there 
is to-day, for each state would have but one mint. The 
name of the moneyer only would be required, so that his 
ros2ionsibility fur their is.suc could be traced, and thus on 
the coinage of that jteriod we find the names of the various 
moneyers unaccompanied by that of any jdace of mintage. 

As the power of the Church increased, the Archbishojts 
of Canterbury were granted, or had already acquired, the 
privilege of coinage in the eighth century ; and so long 
as the centre of government of Kent was at Canterbury, 
and the money, both regal and archiepiscopal, was issued 
there, it was unnecessary to name the mint. But 
towards the end of that century, when Offa, King of 
Mercia, whose centre of government, and therefore of 
coinage, was in that country, subdued Kent, there would, 
for the first time, be two places of mintage contem- 
p)oraneouslv issuing money under one .Sovereign. The 
difficulty of identification would not immediately be 
apparent, for the regal and archieifi^copal coins were 
obviously dissimilar. But as Otfa’s action had shown 
that it did not necessarily folhiw that the regal currency 
of a .State was issued from its own capital, Baldred, on 
his accession to the Kingdom of Kent in introduced 
the custom of adding the name of the jilace of issue — Can- 
terbiirv — upon some of his coins, and \'ulfred, his Arch- 
bisho}), did likewise. 

This custom gradually gained ground until, during the 
troubled reign of Alfred, when the seat of government 
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Mas so often changed, Me find upon the coins the names 
of at least seven cities in the southern half of England, 
but there seems no reason to suppose that each had not 
been for a time the centre of government for its dis- 
trict. 

It is, hoMever, in the famous laM of Athelstan that we 
find the establishment of a general coinage throughout 
the country, which should be continued irrespective of 
changes of government, for by it he provided permanent 
mints in many of the most populated portions of the 
Kingdom. This law was the result of a great synod at 
“ Greatanlea,” and it was only natural that, in the distri- 
bution of so profitable a privilege as the regal mintage, the 
Church should stipulate for some share in it, and thus we 
find that in the larger districts, where several moneyers 
were required, they are divided between Church and 
State, some being under the King and some under the 
Bishop of the diocese, or even the Abbot. The effects of 
this concession were far more reaching than could prob- 
ably be anticipated. Now that the profits of coinage 
were no longer the sole prerogative of the Crown or of 
the Archbishops, it was onl}- to be expected that the 
great Ealdormcn, whose power in their provinces was 
often onlj" secondary to that of the King himself, 
would petition for privileges similar to those of the 
Bishops and Abbots, and there can be little doubt from 
the subsequent evidence given us in Domesday that they 
obtained them. There would, however, be this dis- 
tinction between the position of the grantees under Athel- 
stan’ s law and that of those who claimed under subsequent 
and individual charters of favour. The former would be 
confirmed under the general charter of privileges granted 
by each King on his accession, but the latter would also 
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require charters of confirmation to the heir upon the 
death of each grantee. In other words, one of the latter 
grants was a purely personal privilege — as at that time, 
indeed, was the tenure of the land itself to which it was 
attached — onl}' exercisable bj’ the grantee himself ; it was 
therefore dormant during his absence abroad, and became 
extinct upon his death until regranted to his heir. More- 
over, it required a confirmation charter ujDon the accession 
of every King. It must not, however, be imagined that 
a separate charter dealing with the right of coinage was 
required on the succession of the lord or grantee, as the 
general words in the usual charter accepting service from 
him for all his lands and honours and confirming his 
rights therein, included the minting rights, whether 
specified or not. The eftect of this was, that the power of 
issuing the King’s money from a mint granted by charter 
to an individual was strictly confined to the jurisdiction 
of the particular mint, and entailed the y//v.s(/(re of the 
granite in his lordship at the time of such issue. 

There was, howovei', nothing special in the local and 
personal character of this tenure of a mint by grant, 
for it applied to most, if not to all, of the privileges 
accorded bv a Sovei'eign to a subject. Knight’s service, 
(irand 8erjeanty, Cornage, and, in fact, all early tenures 
and privileges from the Crown, were of a personal charac- 
ter for a life estate only and entailed personal service. 
But, perliap.s, an exactly parallel instance was that of 
the Court Baron, for this originally could only be held 
bv the lord himself, and within the manor. Too much 
importance cannot be given to this (picstioii, for it ex- 
plains the intermittent character of the issue of most of 
the mints in England from the days ofiAthelstan to those 
of Edward I, when the feudal character of the coinago 
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was entirely changed. If the lord were non-resident in 
his barony, there could be no coinage at the mint or 
mints of which he was grantee within it. Hor, in any 
case, after a new King’s accession until a confirmation 
charter had been granted to him. 

In the unfortunate reign of Ethelred II three causes 
tended to spread these chartered mints throughout the 
country. First, the imposition of Danegelt, which was the 
earliest land tax levied in England, and which, requir- 
ing an enormous coinage, rendered a mint a most profit- 
able possession. Second, the King’s pecuniary difficulties, 
which induced him to constantly issue fresh coinages for 
the sake of the fees they brought in, thereby necessitating 
the frequent change in the tender, until, in view of the 
difficulties of locomotion, it was essential that the people 
should have the means of changing their money almost 
at their doors. Third, the weakness of the Crown, which 
prohibited a refusal of the right of a mint to any power- 
ful petitioner. Thus, at the commencement of Ethelred’s 
reign, there were not a score of mints, whilst at its 
close there were over fifty. 

This condition of the coinage obtained until the acces- 
sion of Henry II, when, as we have seen, the arbitrary 
system of frequent changes in the tender was abolished, 
and thus a mint was no longer a profitable privilege. 
The result was remarkable. The number of mints in 
England immediately dropped from fifty under Stephen, 
to about thirty-five in Henr}^ II’s first type, and to seven- 
teen or eighteen in his second, showing that most of the 
grantees of the chartered mints entirely ceased to exer- 
cise, or were refused a renewal of their privileges. Or to 
put it in the words of Hoveden, in his oft-quoted but 
misinterpreted passage ; — 
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“ In the reign of Stephen all the influential men, both 
bishops as well as Earls and Barons, coined their own money. 
But from the time when the Duke (Henry II) came over, he 
rendered null the coin of most of them.” 

If the reader will glance for a moment at Ending’s 
Annals of the Coitimjc, vol. ii., he will notice that upon 
four out of every five mints described a comment is made 
to this effect : “ This mint is not mentioned in Domesday, 
but it was worked as appears by coins of William I 
now remaining of it,’’ but no explanation is offered by 
Eliding. To understand the apparent omission one must 
consider what the primary object of Domesda}' was. The 
Saxon Chronicle tells us that — 

In 1083 King William •* sent his men throughout England, 
into every shire, and cau^ed them to ascertain how many hun- 
dred hides of land it contained, and what lands the King pos- 
sessed therein, what cattle there ivere in the several counties, 
and how much revenue he ought to receive yearly from each.” 

The explanation is now quite clear. Where the King 
then received the whole or any portion of the firnvi or 
rent of the mint, it was duly credited in the returns, but 
where such had been granted to the baron or lord 
entirely, as was the case in nearly, if not all, the mints of 
minor importance, it would have been worse than useless 
— nay, a blunder — to have returned it in the revenue 
which “the King ought to receive yearlj- from each 
county.” 

We may, therefore, accept Domesday -h toto, as showing 
us M’hat mints in the year lObG, or thereabouts, still 
coined as a whole or in part, under the King’s direct 
authority, though they were often farmed by him to the 
burgesses of their towns. But all other mints then in 
existence were in the hands of gnyitees of the Crown 
under charter. This is the more apparent because, in 
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several instances, Domesday shows, by some incidental 
reference to a moneyer, or to the mint as a house, that 
the latter was then in being, and yet no return is made 
of its revenue. There were, howev'er, some changes or 
grants of the royal mints between that year and the 
accession of Henry I in 1100, although, in most cases, 
the position appears to have been retained. 

But there is this marked constitutional difierence 
between the powers of the mints returned in Domesday 
as accounting for their firma directly to the Crown, and 
of those which are not. The former coined under the 
authority of the King, and therefore were enabled to do so 
continuously, type after tj-pe; the latter had only power 
to issue their money during the residence in his barony 
of their immediate lord, and therefore their output was 
intermittent, according to such lord’s presence or absence. 

During the Sa.von period this distinction was not so 
important as after the Conquest, for the Saxon lords 
were resident here, but the Norman barons, in whom the 
chartered mints were vested, spent more of their time 
abroad than in England, and during Henry I’s wars in 
Normandy, the absence of the grantees caused these mints 
to be dormant for long intervals, and this circumstance 
accounts for the great rarity in our cabinets of the types 
current in England during certain j-ears of the reign. 

Until now the general impression seems to have pre- 
vailed, that every mint of a reign issued a complete 
series of the King’s types, and that, if we could only dig 
long enough, we should find every type for every mint ; 
that our Norman forefathers had as perfect a system of 
government mints in constant opei'ation throughout the 
land, as we have Iqcal post-offices to-day, and, in the 
words of our standard authorities, “ that our early records. 
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“ Domesday, the chronicles, charters, and supposed enact- 
“ merits, and the coins as we now have them, throw no 
“light upon each other.” These are the theories which it 
is here the primary object to controvert and the impor- 
tance of tlie attempt to prove, that an absolutely contrary 
system of coinage existed, must be the apology for the 
length of this treatise. 

It is now claimed that those mints which are not in- 
cluded in the Domesday Survey, and those which are 
mentioned as having been the King’.s in the time of 
the Confessor but are not returned as King William’s in 
1086, and, again, those from which the King only re- 
ceived a portion of the revenue, were chartered mints. 
Therefore, a study of their history will at once disclose 
the years during which only there could have been an 
issue of coinage from those mints. The proof in support 
of this claim will commence with the history of the tii-st 
of Henry’s mints, and finish with that of the last. It 
will be followed throughout the coinage of Stephen, and 
sufficient has been noted of the history of the mints under 
the Williams to show that they are no exceptions to this 
rule. 

With the result of this reasoning — discovery if you 
like- — before us, the whole difficulty of appropriating to 
their respective reigns the various types, now classed 
together, of the two Williams disappears, and it becomes 
as easy to assign the true order of their succession, and to 
ascertain the particular years during which each type was 
issued, as it has here been to assort the much scarcer coins 
of Henry I. We have consequently tlie material for a 
similar work upon the general Xorman coinage which is 
now in progress. » 

But the (piestion is nut confined to numismatics alone. 
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It will help to check, and perhaps correct, many histori- 
cal dates and events. If the history of a particular mint 
serves to fix the dates of its coinage, so the coinage of a 
mint should fix the dates of its historic. Only one example 
need now he given. The creation of the Earldom of 
Gloucester in Henry’s reign has been assigned at various 
times to half-a-dozen years between 1105 and 1122. But 
Mr. Bound, in his exhaustive work GcoJfVci/ de 2IandeviUr, 
recently proved the true date to he 1121-June 1123. When 
Eobert Fitz-Eoy obtained the Earldom of Gloucester he 
became the grantee of the mints of Gloucester and Bristol, 
and the first type he issued — and he issued it concurrently 
from both mints — was the one for the years 1121-1123, 
and his coins of it could not have been issued later than 
the spring of the latter year (see Bristol and Gloucester). 


Chapter IV. 

THE MONEVERS AND THEIR DIES. 

From the eminent position of his n.ame upon the reverse 
of the coinage, one would have thought that the moneyer 
was a high official of State, but this is far from being a 
fact. In the earliest Saxon times, perhaps, he was an 
officer of the Crown attendant on the King’s person, and 
the designer of his own dies ; hence the moneyers of the 
royal mints seem to have retained certain privileges, for 
they remained men of importance and tenants in mpite of 
the Crown. But, as the demand for coin increased, and 
the mints became gradually extended throughout the 
country, the respective offices of designer of the coinage 
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and of the local moneyer became separate of uecessitY. 
The desi_ii;iier or ciineutor seems to have remained an 
individual official of the Exchequer, but the moneyers 
of the chartered mints at least, as they increased in 
number, sank in importance until, in the reign of the 
Confessor, we have three or four hundred of them coinino- 
at one time or another, amongst the seventy mints or so 
of that reign. 

It is almost needless to remark that, when fresh types, 
or coinages, as they were then called, were issued through- 
out England everv two or three vears. their desions and 
dies must have emanated from one common centre, or no 
such issues could have been simultaneous. Originullv, no 
doubt, this centre was at ’Wincbester, but at some time 
prior to the reign of Henry T, pi'obably soon after the 
Conquest, it was removed to London. As one would 
naturally expect, the head of this centre was the king’s 
goldsmith, and, in the reign of 'William I, he was Otto 
(or Otho) Aurifaber. < dto the goldsmith is mentioned in 
Domesday as holding lands in Essex and Suffolk, and it 
woidd seem, from ccrtaiu writs of the E.\'che(|uei', issued 
in t’ne reigns of Henry III and Edward I, that he and 
his descendants held these lauds and others .suhseqiientlv 
grunted to them in petit serjeaiif y a' (-utters and keepers of 
the king's dies. This shows that the office was stricrlv In-re- 
ditary, and it remained in the family, thougii not alwavs 
exercised by its memhers, until the reign ot llichard 11. 

That Otto was tlu' engraver of the tvpes is quite clear 
from various Exchequer recoids, hut that lie was the 
designer of them can only be inferred from hi^ position, 
and the absence of any meutiou of a separate offie-ial for 
that purpose. But Orderic tt^ll- u> that: — 
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In 1087, Rafus “ delivered to Otho Aarifaber a large quan- 
tity of gold, silver, and precious stones, ordering him to erect a 
monument of extraordinary magnilicence over his father s 
(William I) tomb. Accordingly, in obedience to the royal 
commands, he executed the woik in an admirable manner, and 
the tomb may be seen resplendent wdth gold, silver and gems.” 

Surely the man to whom the design of the famous tomb 
of the Conqueror at Caen Mas entrusted was no mere die- 
sinker ; and so M’e may safely take it for granted that he 
was also the designer of the coinage. 

Otto the elder died in 1101, and Henry I then con- 
firmed the office to his son, Otto the younger (see page 47). 
He, in turn, died before 1130, and in that year, as we 
shall presentl)' see (pages 87 and 97), bis son William 
Fitz Otho came of age and succeeded him. The family 
had now acquired great wealth, for William Fitz Otho 
received rents from several counties, a clerk of his is 
mentioned in the roll of 1130, and it is recorded that 
one of his men was killed in Devonshire. 

We have thus some material evidence that the Norman 
coinages were designed and engraved by Otto the gold- 
smith and his de.scendants, and the only question no-w 
remaining is as to mFo cut the working dies ? From a 
numismatist’s point of view it would be more interesting 
to think that these were made at the respective mints, and 
that when we hold a coin of some outlying mint in our 
hands, ive should see the local work of that mint complete 
ill miniature handicraft. But, unfortunately, such was 
not the case in the reigns of the Norman king.s, or at least 
the presumptive evidence is against it. During the sieges 
and counter- sieges of Stephen’s reign, however, there were 
numerous exceptions, and in this fact lies not the least of 
the attractions wl^ich make the studv of his coins more 
interesting than that of the coinage of any other reign. 
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The presumptive evidence that the working dies were 
sunk and issued by the workmen of Otto and his 
descendants at London has to be gathered from numerous 
documents and then compared as a whole. Domes- 
daj", when giving the returns of the mints in which 
the king still retained an interest, frequently repeats 
the expression : “ Qiaindo moneta vertebafur qukque mone- 
taniis (Juhat x.r ■•io/nfos ad Londoniam pro ciinris inondm 
uccipunuUa" (Worcester). To pay the money io London 
for receiving the dies is not quite the same as to pav 
the money for receiving the dies from London, and it 
might be argued that, in any case, when a fresh type 
was issued, a pair of dies or devices must have been dis- 
tributed to each mint from which the working dies could 
he copied. Henry I, in confirming the privileges of a 
mint to the Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds, directed the 
writ to the Bishop of Xorwich (as the Spiritual Lord), to 
his Justiciaries or Sheriffs, and to Otto the Gohhanth of 
London (Otto tlie younger). The inclusion of Otto in 
this writ could only be for the purpose of a direction to 
him to supply the Abbot with the necessary dies. The 
Pipe B,)ll of lldO records the murder of one of William 
Fitz Otho’s men in Devonshire, which suggests the proba- 
bility that he was there distributing the dies. It also 
mentions the Aiiri/abri of London twice, as receiving fees 
from the Exchequer in the first instance, and, in the 
second, as receiving sixty shillings and ten pence for coal 
or charcoal, which shows that they curried on a consider- 
able public undertaking, nor are any otlier Aarijabri 
mentioned throughout the Roll. In the forty-ninth year 
of Henry III, Thomas Fitz Otto, the then representative 
of the family and hereditary cuiifatoi*, successfully peti- 
tioned the King in the Court of Exchequer for the return 
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of the old and ht'oken die'i as his perquisite, alleging that 
they belonged to him of right and inheritance, and that 
his ancestors had been accustomed to have them. A writ 
dated November 17th, 1338, directed to John de Flete, 
warden of the King’s mint in London, commanded him; 

“ to make three dies of hard and sutiicieut metal at the expense 
of the Abbot, one for pennies, another for half-pennies, and the 
third for farthings, for the making of money in a certain place 
in Reaiiing ii ith sack impi mnl cii cinnsci'iptKin as the 

Abbot should appoint ; and to send the same a^ soon as pos- 
sible to the King’.s Exchequer at Westminster, that thru mi'/ht 
be dcdivered to the said Abbot within fifteen days from the feast 
of 8t. ilartiu ne.xt ensuing, at the turthest.” 

There are many other similar records, but the above 
seem sufficient for our purpose, us not only do they 
suggest that the working dies were all issued from London, 
but that the “ old and broken ” ones were called in and 
returned to the Ottos. The last-quoted writ, too, removes 
the only objection to this theory, namely, that so many of 
the mints used curious mint marks or budge.s upon their 
coins, such as bars, crosses, annulets, trefoils, &c., for 
otherwise it would seem strange that such eccentricities 
(though each l;ad its purpose) should have been issued 
from the Loudon centre. Lut the expression “ with such 
impression and circumscription as the Abbot .should 
appoint,” explains all this, for the grantee of each mint 
apparently issued his own directious to the cuneator for 
the reverse legends, and for such peculiarities (if any) as 
he desired upon hi.s dies. Jsor must we forget that the 
particular “ impression” ordered bv^ the Abbot under this 
writ was an escallop shell in one quarter of the reverse 
cross, the arms of Beading Abbey. Some coins struck 
from tbe.se particulcr dies still remain to us. 

We have now only to deal with the position of the 
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iiioiiever. From Domesday we gather that some of the 
larger mints had six or eight moneyers coining at the 
same time, and they are generally divided between the 
Xing, the territorial lord, and the Bishoji or Abbot. They 
probably all worked together in the same mint, but separate 
accounts were kept of their output. Their position, ton, 
would vary, as they were moneyers of a roval mint or of a 
chartered one, ibr, in the former case, they would be minor 
ofiicials of the Crown, and, as such, freemen, but in the 
latter they were as Eadmer described them, “ men in the 
power of their lord ” (Tita S. Dun., c. 27, p. 202). But 
whatever their position, their office seems to have been 
piadkulhj hereditary, for in reign after reign we find 
the same names handed down in most of the mints ; and 
Domesdav (under Lincoln) and the Pipe Bolls show 
us that, usually, son succeeded father, or nephew uncle. 
Probably this would arise from a system of apprentice- 
ship, which Would naturally favour the mouever’s 
own family. Their lot, however, was not a happy 
one, for they were subject to the severest p-^nahies 
of mutilation and tine that the law could devise, and, 
iudging from the Bolls, these were not unfrequentlv 
indicted. Their names are rarely handed down to us, 
except on the coins themselve.s, unless they have suffered 
such pieualties, therefore one can onl\' infer that thev were 
very minor officials indeed, and the doctrine of ‘■alter ab 
illo micat ” is vtiy far from applying to the two names 
upon the obverse and reverse of u Saxon or Xorman coin, 
for there could hardly be a greater contrast. It is true 
that Erebald and William his son, moneyer.s of Carlisle, 
farmed the silver mines there, but Carlisle was a roe al 
mint, and it was in consequence of the discovery of those 
mines that the mint was established, and they, no doubt, 
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farmed it also of the Crown. It seems moreover not to 
have been unusual for a mone}'er to carry on another 
business or occupation as well as that of coining, and, 
during the intermittent coinages of most of the mints, 
this must of course have been necessary. 

The purpose of the name and address of the moiieyer 
upon the coin was, as the Dialogue of the Exchequer tells 
us, that his responsibility for the weight and quality of 
the coin could be at once established, and this is additional 
evidence that the sinking of the dies was not left to him, 
as, if dishonestly inclined, his own name would have been 
the last he would have stamped upon a base issue. The 
same authority, too, clearly indicates that the moneyer 
could only strike the money at the place named upon the 
reverse. The Pipe Rolls also prove this, for, in every 
case of a conviction for false coining, and there are many, 
the moneyer can only be identified upon coins bearing the 
name of the same town where be was so convicted, and 
we know that it was always the Common Law that the 
venue lay where the offence tvas committed. Thus, if 
London moneyers, for instance, could have followed the 
King, and struck coins at Winchester from their London 
dies, we should have convictions recorded under Hamp- 
shire against names familiar to us upon the London coins, 
and this is never the ease. 

4 

Much controversy has been devoted to the word ON, 
which almost invariably separates the moneyer’s name 
from that of the mint, on the later Saxon and on Norman 
coins. It fii-st came into general use in the reign of 
Ethelred II, and as it replaced the contraction MON for 
Monetarius, there are some grounds for believing that it 
originally represented that word; but whatever its origin, 
it seems quite clear that in the eleventh and twelfth 
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centuries it stood for the modern word OF. The proof 
of this is, that there are three instances where the word 
ON is omitted, and replaced by another form or word, 
always meaning OF. The first occurs on certain coins 
of the Williams and of Stephen, on which the Latin 
genitive case is used in its stead, as, for instance, +SASOTI 
STEFAXII, +WliICh6LINVS DERBI. The second upon 
many coins of Stephen, and most of those of the Empress 
Matilda, and of David, and of William the Lion of Scot- 
land, upon which the word ON is replaced by the Norman 
DE ; and the third on a unique coin of Stephen of the 
ordinary type, but upon which the English word OF itself 
is clearly substituted for the usual word ON. But even 
to Shakespeare’s time, this meaning of the word ON 
seems to have survived, thus : — 

“ A thriving gamester has but a poor trade oa’t.” 


Chapti.r V. 

TREASURE TROVE DEnUfTlOXS. 

Durixg the long reign of Plenry I, which extended 
from the second of August, IlOO, to his death, on the first 
of December, 113-5, there mu-it have been a vast quantity 
of money coined. It was comparatively a reign of peace ; 
in fact, so far as England itself was concerned, the country 
had probably never before enjoyed thirty years of such 
uninterrupted tranquillity as it did in the last three decades 
of Henry’s rule. The king had succeeded to the immense 
treasures accumulated by the greed of Rufus. He 
compelled payment of taxes in coi.n instead of kind. 
►Silver mines were opened in f’uiiiberland. Guilds were 
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being established in many of the large towns. The 
Flemings were developing tbeir industries in the North 
of England and in South Wales. INIost of the castles, 
cathedrals, and abbeys were still under construction, and, 
in fact, everything tended toward.s the supply and demand 
of money and money’s worth. Thus, if our coins were not 
dependent in quantit)/ on the accident of discovery, those 
of Henry I ought to be amongst the commonest in our 
cabinets of any of our earlv EiiHisb kings. 

On the other hand, in tlie days when men for safety hid 
their wealth in the earth, it was when the great waves of 
turmoil passed over the land that most treasure was lost, 
for their owners were often slain, and their secrets died 
with them. Hence, the plenitude of Edward the Con- 
fessor’s money is in a great measure accounted for by tlie 
troubles of Harold II’s nine months’ reign, during which 
it was still in circulation. Stephen’s civil wars have 
rendered his money, and Henry’s later types, far more 
numerous than the general coinage of the latter. And 
the same cause has rendered trrasure trove of John, 
Henry III, Edward TI, Edward IV, and Charles I a 
plentiful harvest of the spade. 

The finds of Henry I’s coins, therefore, have been few, 
and unfortunately the record.s of them are still fewer. 
The finds that have been recorded will be dealt with more 
fully under the descriptions of their types, but it is 
sufficient here to say that they consist of eleven, of which 
only five were deposited in Henry’s reign. The-e eleven 
(with the exception of one in Italy) are spread over 
various counties in the midland and southern portions of 
Great Britain, namely : — 
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Fira, 


A’ 

■'ll -.’a' r> ir*- 

t't lhl“islT. 


! Nl.TllliT 

I '-'f iTpe' 
of 

! Ilf my T 


Appioxiii .ito I 
Nuruber«'t [ 
CoIJi' of I 
Uliiiv 1 . j 


R.-inrk<. 


Bc-rnu md-ev, 

IK'l 

1 

Suriev 1 

i Shiliinarton, 

llOc; 

2 or 

1 Bedtord'’hirc 


m< »!■' 

] Bari, Italy 

li H 

2 

AlilfArd Haven. 

112 ‘) 

1 ' 2 

Pembroke 'shire 


Battle, Su'-i-x 

lift 


Xottinirham . 

St']>]i*iiA 

o 

1 

K.:,n 


j Dartford, Kent 

1 

Bo 

1 

A^'atfor(h 

D.. 

•) 

1 Hertloiddiire 



Linton, ne^r 

B.. 


3 [aid'>ti 'lie, 

Kf-iit 

AVall-np. 

Bo. 

Srv* n 

Wilrdiire ; 

Avhby-W.dds, 

Henry II'" 

T 

Lei'-e-tfri'shire 




I’»rp<'ordt-d 


Pi 

p: ' 


•ju 


4 

i 

■ 4 ')'■') ' 

21 half- I 

pMinit- ; 


o 

1 a.'i'i]-* I'tiy 


rur. 

1 ).. 


APo S coil I' of 
W'lllianUI 
‘2oLt of Wil- i 

liaiu II Hinl ! 
Heury I, Tut ■ 

r(‘ci)rd> inoMiii- , 

plOe. j 

AFo many (.'on- | 
tinental coins. | 
Tlate of (lopodt j 
IS. in this cn-e. | 
th.it of probable ’ 
e?:poit. , 

Only lifiiiy I j 

Only IJ are do- \ 
ribetl : there ' 
■\vtre probabI\ j 
more. 

Al>o ahnit 1 -jO j 

• ‘t STeijht-n' -4 

ivi<:n. i 

Al'o jbtfur f'll I 
of StophoiiN I 
rt-iuii. i 

Al>o d40 <‘,f Ste- \ 
phfn‘> reigii, j 
and an •■.icoi- j 
dont.il" half- i 
penny of "Wil- I 
liam J — 1 1. J 
AI'O about 173 ■ 
of Sr*-phciiA i 
rei.in. I 

.vl'o lii.tny of Ste- 
phen’s reiern. ' 
AU-ut of , 

Henry I, Ste- 
phen . a n d I 
Henrv II. ; 


From the meagre details gi\eii us of tlie Shilliiigton, 
'Wallsop, and Ashby-AVolds tinds, it is inipo'sible to deduce 
wbat jiroportion the above boards contrib\ited to the whole 
of the coins of Henry’s reign now known, but it must not 
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be forgotten that !Mr. Rashleigh tells us, in his admirable 
account of the Watford discovery N. C. 12, p. 143], that 
three-tifths of the whole of that find were condemned to 
the crucible. Nor is it easy to estimate the number of 
Henry’s coins known in this country. The subjoined list 
will contain descriptions of exactly 1,000 specimens ; but 
though duplicate references will be avoided so far as 
possible, they must in a measure exist, for, unless the 
connecting link is clear, it is safer to insert two similar 
readings than to take it for granted that they represent 
the same coin. The list, however, is not proffered as 
complete, but the total number to-day of our coins of 
Henry I probabh" exceeds 800, and falls short of 1,000. 

As the records of the above finds do not include more 
than half of Henry’s types, we shall be safe in assuming 
that there must have been at least twenty such discovei’ies 
altogether, and when we remember that not one of the 
recorded finds, although the dates of their discoveries 
extend over a hundred A’ears, has added a single fresh type 
to those already known to Hunter, Tyssen, Snelliiig, and 
Withy in the last century, we may conclude that we have 
now a complete series of the types of Henry’s reign. 
Moreover, to carry the argument a step further, as, since 
that of Watford in 1818, no recorded find has added a 
new town to our list of this king’s mints falthough one or 
two, possibly found long before Watford, but unnoticed, 
will be presently given), we may also infer that, taking 
Henry’s coinage as a whole, our cabinets very nearly 
contain a general rejrresentation of it in its entirety. 

It does not, however, follow that, because a certain type 
is much commoner to-day than the others, it was originally 
more plentifully coined, the quantity in our possession 
depending merely upon the accident of discovery. For 
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instance, most of the finds of Henry’s coins happen to have 
been deposited in Stephen’s reign, and therefore his two 
last types are rejireseuted in greater quantity than all the 
others put together. Eut the duration of a type in 
circulation may be ajiproximated in this way. If a type 
had been long in circulation when its specimens were 
deposited, coins from many mints would be mixed together, 
and so, if taken in batches of say fifty (the number of 
piossible mints), the proportion of towns to the number of 
coins would be larger, but if it had been only I'ecentlj'^ 
issued, then only the mints in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of collection w ould be represented, no matter how 
many coins were deposited ; and so, if we take the whole 
of our coins as representing one general find of the reign 
deposited at vaiious times, we can form some idea of the 
oriffinal circulation of the various coinages between the 
limits of legal tender. 

Hitherto numismatists have as'iimed that because one 
type boro a close or general similarity toanothi'r, the two 
were issued successively, but this was exactly the object 
which the iXorman authorities at certain intervals hud 
most carefully to aioid. When few hut the clergy could 
either read or write, how' wore the people to draw the line 
of demarcation between wbat was current coin and what 
was obsolete, save by such a dili'ereiice in the device as 
could be clearly described by public proclamation ? 
The most obvious difference would be obtained by altering 
the position of the king’s head into protik. Ecariiig in 
mind, therefore, that it was absolutely necessary that the 
people should be able to understand at a glance what coins 
were from time to time called in, and what were still a 
legal tender, the following simple theory or rule at once 
suggests itself as meeting tlie case — viz : ■' The issue of a 
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profile type limited the legal tender or ‘ present money ' 
— ‘ solos usuales et instantis mnnctae Iciritimos denarios ’ — 
as the ‘ Dialogue of the Exchequer ’ terms it, to those types 
only which had been issued since the previous profile type.” 
ISiow to prove the theory. It follows as a matter of course 
that, if the theor}' be correct, no two profile types ought 
to appear in any one find, for the issue of the later profile 
type invalidates the currency of the earlier, but it is 
immaterial how many front-faced types appear, for they 
represent the intermediate and sanctioned currency. We 
will therefore glance at the whole of the Norman finds, 
which have been sufficiently recorded for this purpose. 
It must, however, be remembered that as the tax of 
ino)ict(iijiu)n was only introduced after the Conquest, no 
such regulation may have exi.sted in Saxon times. 


Firjl 

Xiuribtr "f Com'. 

Tyr*'. 

i Dimchurch . 

too? Norman ! 

1 profile only. 

1 York . . . 

200 ■? Norman ; 

1 profile, 1 front face. 

1 London City 

5 N orman i 

2 front face only. 

I Beaworth 

10,000 about) : 

1 profile, 3 front face. 

1 Tiiiiiwortb . 

300 

1 profile, 8 front face. 

■ Bermondsey 

13 ! 

3 front face only. 

1 bhillington . 

2-50 i 

1 profile, 8 front face C?) 

j Bari . 

27 i 

j 2 front face only. 

i Milford Haven 

50 •? 

1 1 profile, 1 ■?) 1 front face. 

1 Battle 

12 ? 

1 1 profile. 2 front tace. 

j Nottingham . 

170 (about) 

1 1 profile, 3 front face. 

! Dartford . 

(55 

1 1 profile. 1 front face. 

1 Watford . 

1,1.50 

; 1 profile, 2 front face. 

J Linton 

180 

1 profile, 2 front face. 


In the Beaworth and Dartford cases, it is true that 
there are two profile types, but thej' are only varieties of 
reverse, or what are called “mules,” as in both instances 
the obverse types are identical. 
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Thus the coincidence is far too remarkable to admit of 
any other explanation than some such purpose as the one 
suggested, for ■we have more than twelve thousand coins 
discovered in fourteen different finds, and in no case is 
there more than a single profile type ! If the reader 
will refer to Hawkins’ Silcer Coins of England, he M'ill 
find that there are about thirty-five distinct regal types 
in the Norman series, and the proportion of profile to 
front- faced obverses (after discarding varieties of reverse 
only) is as 10 to 2o, or one to two and a-half ; and this is 
precisely the average of the same proportion in the above 
list of finds. It may also be remarked that, tviili the 
abolition of frequent changes in the legal tender, on 
Henry II’s accession, the profile types being therefore 
no longer required entirely disappeared from our English 
coinage until three centuries later, when Henry VII 
remodelled the general currency by the introduction of 
the shilling, and struck it in profile. 

When the types of Henry’s reign are described it will 
be noticed that, in one instance, two profile types come 
together, or rather, one succeeds the other ; but it was on 
the occasion of the great Inquisition of the Dloneyers in 
lld-j when, in consequence of the general debasement of 
the mouev, a new coinage was suddenly ordered. There- 
fore, as this occurred during the issue of a profile type, the 
second type also bore the King’s head in profile, and 
thus again invalidated all money issued up to its own 
date, and constituted itself the commencement of an 
entirely neiv currency, for, to quote the words of Wen- 
dover, “ at that time there was a new coinage in England. ’ 
Is not this the explanation of the modern custom of every 
sovereign's head being iveersed in po.-ition to that of his 
predecessor s 't Charles II originated it to show hi^ 
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contem^jt for Cromwell — so it is said, and perhaps some 
tradition of the power of “estoppel” of a distinctive 
profile type still lingered in men’s minds in those days. 

Before proceeding to the descriptions of the coins 
themselves a grateful acknowledgment is due to those who 
have so kindl}’ supplied particulars of the specimens in 
their possession. Their names will appear in every case, 
and from their information a much more complete list of 
Henry Ts coins has been furnished than otherwise would 
have been possible. Theauthoritie.s of the public museums 
in Loudou, Glasgow, Oxford, Cambridge, IN^ottinghara, and 
Worcester, for instance, have contributed particulars aud 
casts of several hundred specimens, and Mr. L. A. 
Lawrence, whose great interest in this subject is so well 
known, has rendered scnerous assistance in everv branch 
of this work. 


Cn. AFTER VI. 


THE TYPES. 

T/te Evolution of Design. 

have seen that there were three hereditary designers 
of the coinage during this long reign, and it is only to 
be expected that there would be a considerable improve- 
ment or modernization between the work of the first 
aud of the last, and that each would show some peculiari- 
ties. 

Otto aurifaher is mentioned more than once in Dome.s- 
da}', and had held office .since the days of the Conqueror. 
His work is easy to distinguish, for he carries forward 
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the identical form of letters used upon "William II’s 
coins, A’iz. : 

Two uprights unioined and often without the cross- 
bar, thus, 1 1 for A, and the same uprights tor T. 

The square or Homan H, 11. and C Though usually 
G; for H;C and G. 11 often representing X,M or II, 
and being sometimes reversed as Z. 

The Saxfiii D for T II and P for YV. 

I E for a; and letters often joined together in mono- 
gram us Ti^, Ml, &c. 

He uses cither ITEXEIETS (often blundered) or 
HEXEI and sometimes EEX AXG for the King’s 
name and title, but aercr HEXEIE. 

Ilis favourite ornament is the annulet. 

He died in llUl, and was succeeded by his son (see 
p. 47). 

Otho Fitz Otto introduces several changes. 

H is soon entirely discarded for h, and D presently 
becomes in nearly all cases simply T. 

C is tinally replaced by 6. 

A, X.YI, H', assume their modern forms, and sometimes 
C and € appear on hi.s later types. 

He uses HEXRI at first, but soon changes to fiEXEI, 
fiEXEIE and hEXEIEY'S for the King’s name. 
Under him two pellets in the form of a colon are 
gradually introduced to separate the different 
words — a custom still in evidence upon our coinage 
of to-day. 

H is designs are profuse with ornaments, until in lii.s 
later type.s he seeni-s to aim at filling up every 
particle of TV/-/ with small annulets, stars, quatre- 
foils, &c. 

He probably died about 11T<>. 
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His son, William Fitz Otho, appears to have been too 
voung to imniediatelv succeed him, and between 1120 and 
112-j we note the hand of a very inferior designer, who, 
whilst retaining his predecessor s letters 'with the addition 
of nt , ornaments, and colons of division, produces work of 
so rude and uncertain a character that two dies are rarely 
alike (see p. 74). 

lie also reverts to the old custom of using REX AXG 
for the title. 

He was probably removed at the Inquisition of 
Christmas, 1125. 

In 1126 there is a great improvement in the dies. 
William Fitz Otho is now serving his apprenticeship 
under someone who, judging from his work, must have 
been the best numismatic artist England had until the 
time of Henry YII (see p. 87). 

The modern W is introduced on some of his coins. 

Also “ Th,” although the Saxon D is still occasionally 
retained. 

He attempts a portrait. 

He invariably uses tiENEIEVS and the colons of 
division. 

With the exception of a star he dispenses with 
ornaments. 

In 1130 the “Pipe Roll ” tells us that William Fitz 
Otho paid certain fee.s that he might no longer have 
a master over him. He, therefore, has now completed 
his apprentice.ship and succeeds to his hereditarv office 
(see p. 87). 

He discards the Saxon D entirely, and with the 
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exception of upon one or two “irregular ” coins of 
Stephen it never again appears upon our coinage. 

He invariably uses the colons of division. 

Often the modern AV and .sometimes the round C appear. 

He dispenses with all ornaments. 

He uses JiEXPJ, bEXEIE, hEXEIEV or EEXEIEYS. 

References. 

As every English numi.smatist is, or ought to be, con- 
versant with Mr. Kenyonfs edition of “ ILia-hinH Silfn' 
Coins of EnrjJauil, 1S87,” all references to the types will in 
future be given to the numbers of hi.s illustrations, and 
where one is not there rciiresented, by reference to the 
number of the typo in his letterpre.ss. In the latter case, 
as a distinction, such number will bo given in Roman 
numerals. Although Mr. Hawkins assigns twenty types 
to this reign, there are in effect but fifteen which, for 
reasons dealt with at the end of this chapter, can rightly 
be appropriated to it, and, although it is usually thought 
otherwi.se, a reference to his letterpre.ss under Type XT. 
will prove that he doe.s not attempt to describe them in 
their order of issue. 

E’er convenience of reference, the “mule ’ varieties, i.o. 
coins struck from the obverse die of one ti’pe and the 
reverse die of another, will be described under the obverse 
type ; but it is obvious that if the rever'e die is the later 
one, the coin mu^t have been issued after its introduction. 

As the first half of this treuti-^e goe.s to press before the 
material for the second portion is completed, the list of 
mints and number of spec•imcn■^ given under each Tyjie 
may siibsequentlv be subject to --orae correction. 

VOl.. 1. FDI KIH -KRHV.. o 
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Tape I. 
1100 — 1102 . 



Hawkins, 251. 


Examples also illustrated. — Paiding, i., 15 : Sup. ii.. 2; Snell- 
ing, i., 13; Withy and Ryall, ii., 1-5; Xum. Chioti... ISSl, 
iii., 1, and 1893, xii., 251 ; Montagu Catalogue, ii., 271, v., 95. 


4-hexei eex an 

^.HNEI E AXn 
4 .HNEI EEX NL 
^HXEI EEX N. 
4.HEXEI EEX X 
^.HXEI EEX N3 
4 .HXRI EEX XI 
■i-HXRI EEX 
[.I.H]EHH EEX 
^.HEXEI EIEX 
4 .HEXEI EEX 


^.IIXEI EEX I 
^.HEXEIETS EE 
4 .HXEIEYS EEX 
i^.IIXEIEVS EE 
^HXEIEYS EEI 
^HXEIEYS El 
^IHEIESXIS EEX 
4 .HXEIIEE 
4 .HXEEEX XI 
^.HXE EEEX XI 


Crowned bust, facing, an annulet on either side of the. 
head, within an inner circle springing from the 
shoulders. 


i?pi'. — Cross fleury, annulet in centre ; in each angle, three 
pellets in form of a trefoil inwards, with two stalks 
curving outwards to the inner circle. All within 
an inner circle. [PI. II.. Nos. 1-5.] 


Mints— 20. 

Canterbury 
Clu ster or 
Lewes 
Dover 
Hastings 
Ipswich 
Lewes 
Lincoln 


London 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Rochester 

Salisbury 

Southw'ark 

Stamford 


Taunton (?) 
Thetford 
IVallingford 
Wareharn or 
CVarwick 
IVinchester 
A’ork 
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Hawkins gives Dorchester, Leicester, Xewark, and 
St. Edmuiidsbury ; but the first is a Dover coin, the 
second a Chester or Lewes, the third a Loudon, and the 
fourth a Lewes coin, 

Henr}' is in England during the whole period of 1100 
and 1102. Unless otherwise stated the types are assumed 
to eoiiimence and close with the Exchequer year, i.e., at 
Hichaelmas. 

Xuniber of soecimens noted. — 70, or allowing for 
probable duplicate references, say 5-5. Varieties, 3. 

Finds containing this type. — Bermondsey and Xot- 
tingham (a single, probably accidental, example). 

IVeight and quality. — 20 to 22-1- grains of good 
silver. 

Form of letters. — II = A. E = C. D and 6 = G. 
H = H, n, M and N = M. H, N and E = X. P == 
W. 11= V. D=TH. IE=-E, and letters are 
often joined together as bE. bC, M*. 

That this is the first type of the reign cannot be 
doubted, for it bears too close a resemblance in lettering 
and design to the coins of Rufus to be separated from them. 
Also, it was the oidy type of Henry I which appeared in 
the Bermondsey find [Xi'm. Cln-Oii. viii. 170), which 
contained five specimens of it, the remaining coins being 
of three types of William II. Thi-) hoard, therefore, must 
have been deposited very early in the reign, and befoie 
any other tj'pe was current. But there arc other reasons 
for the position of this type as the first. Tlio Saxon 
letters H, T and D are still invariably retained, and it is 
the onlv tvioe of the reign issued before it became cus- 
tomary to join the two uprights 1 1 representing A or Y at 
the head or foot, and on which the .square G appears. Also 
it is one of only two types issued prior to the intro- 
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duction of the form “Tr,” wliicti was shortly to become so 
universal in place of the old H. 

The spelling, too, of the King’s name tells its own tale. 
England had never seen the name “ Henr}’ ” upon her 
coins either as King or even moneyer, and naturally at 
first Otto and his die-sinkers blundered over its Latin 
form. In evidence of this are the man}' variations and 
errors by which it is represented in the above list, and 
yet nothing of the sort appears on any other type. 
Exactly the same difiiculty occurred with King Stephen’s 
name when it was introduced, for his first type discloses 
every variation in spelling, bur his subsequent types none. 
Perhaps the spelling of the Conqueror’s name will similarly 
disclose his earliest coinage. 

The design of the great seal is necessarily one of the 
first undertakings upon a King’s accession. Henry’s 
bore the legend HENEIOVS DEI GEATIA EEX 
ANGL<0>EYM. (See Plate I). It was probably Otto’s 
work also and, subject to the then usual omission of 
DEI GEATIA, we notice a very close imitation of its 
inscription upon the coins of this type, and yet (with the 
exceptions of one or two varieties of the next two types) 
for many years afterwards no attempt is made at any form 
of the title AXGLORVM, nor does the name Ilcnricus in 
full again appear upon any type for nearly a dozen years. 

This type also bears a much larger proportion of the 
names of those moneyers who struck the Conqueror’s coins 
in the Beaworth hoard, deposited more than a dozen years 
before, than any other type of Henry’s reign. Also upon it 
are found all the older forms of the moneyers’ and mints’ 
names, and altogether its coins are clearly earlier in every 
respect than those of any of the other types. 

The coins are of good silver, and some even attain the 
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full weight, viz. 2'24 grains, but no doubt Henry’s enact- 
ment in his Coronation Charter, that “ if anyone shall be 
taken, either moneyer or other, with false monej*, let justice 
be done upon him according to the law,” was still fresh 
in men’s minds. 

As Henrj- was in England during the whole period of 
the issue of this type, 1100 — 1102, most of his barons 
would be here also — especially at his Coronation, which 
we know many of them came over specially from Xoi’- 
mandy to attend. Thus tlie large number of twenty mints 
represented upon the coins of this type is accounted for 
by the fact that the grantees of the chartered mints were in 
England, and therefore enabled to exercise their privileges 
at this time. 

Varieties — (A) In Lis account of the Bormomlsey find, Mr. 

Hawkins mentions a coin “very similar 
to type 251, but without the annulets 
over the shoulders.” 

(B) A London coin in the British Museum has 

what appears to be an eight-shaped orna- 
ment in place of one of the annulets on 
the obverse, but it is probably an accident 
of striking. 

(C) There is a ” mule ” coin described under the 

next type 2.51 with obverse of that and 
reverse of this type. 


Type II. 
1102—1104. 
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Examples also illustrated. — Ending, Sup., ii., 8, and part ii., 
i, 4 ; Xtifii. Cliroii., 1893, xii., 2.54. 

Oi--.— Legend. ^IIF.XEI EEX ^.HEXEI El 

^.HEXHI EE ^.HEXEI EEI 

^HEXEI E ^HEXEI EIEX 

Crowned bust in profile to left, before a sceptre : no 
inner circle. Sometimes a tiny annulet upon tho 
right shoulder. 

Rev . — Cross floury or eompo..ed of four trefoils, annulet or 
sometimes a pellet in the centre ; within an inner 
circle, rpi. II., Nos. 6 — 9.] 


Mints — 13. 

Bristol Lincoln 

Canterbury London 

Exeter Norwich 

Hastings Salisbury 

Leicester 


Southwark 

Stamford 

Thetford 

York 


Henry is in England for about eighteen months 
between 1102 and 1104. 

Number of specimens noted. — 02, or, allowing for 
possible duplicate references,' say 28. Y^arieties. — 1. 

Finds. — None recorded of this type. 

YV eight and quality'. — 18 to 10 grains, debased metal. 

Form of letters.— Precisely' similar to the previous 
type, save that the A and V are rarely' disjointed. 

It M'ill be noticed that there is a marked difference 
between the style of this type and that of its predecessor. 
It is much smaller in diameter, and no longer bears tho 
characteristic features of the coins of Rufus. The inner 
circle which had invariably' appeared upon the obverse 
and reverse of our money for a quarter of a century — in 
fact during the whole term of ofiice of Otto ((urifabar — is 
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now for a time discontinued upon the obverse, and there 
is a temporary retrogression in the general art displayed, 
only to bo explained by the introduction of the hand of a 
new designer. In the British Museum there is an ancient 
MS. copy of a Charter bv Henry I appointing Otho Fitz 
Otto to the office of (inrifiihfr in succession to his father, but 
it is undated ;Chartm Antiqiun Loud. Y. 17). As, however, 
it is addressed to Maurice, Bishop of London, and Hugh 
de Bocland, witnessed bv Robert, Earl of Mellent, ^Yilliam 
de AYarren 'and Mfilliam de Albini, and granted at 
Arundel, its date must be Midsummer, 1101, and this type 
is therefore the first designed b}’ the new tniriffiher. The 
date of the Charter is deduced as follows : — Maurice, 
Bishop of London, died in 1107 ; Robert de Mellent and 
William de lYarren were, prior to 1107, only in England 
at the same time from August, 1100, to September, 1101 
(see Lewes and Leicester) ; and Henry, Robert de Mellent, 
and William do Warren were togetlier in the neighbour- 
hood of Arundel at Midsummer, IHH ; immediately after 
which de Warren deserted Henry’s cause, and was sub- 
sequently banished. 

As this is the onlv other typo upon which the old form 
•• H ’’ instead of “ h ” invariably appear', there can be little 
doubt that it is the secoml of the reign. It will bo 
noticed that the curious spellings Rl. REI and EIEX 
all appear on this type as on the previous one, and yet 
thev never occur again. The lettering, too, is almost 
identical, and the annulet ornament is retained upon the 
reverse. The fact that all the.se coins read HEXP.I 
suggests that that form was the latest in use on the dies 
of the previous tvpe, if, indeed, it was not introduced in 
1101 bv Cbho Fit/ Otto iqion hi.s appointment. Finally 
the “ mule ” of obverse (pf thi' t\pe ami reverse of the last 
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(presently described under “varieties”) connects the two, 
and should conclusively prove the succession. The coins, 
thouffh much smaller in diameter than usual, are thicker. 
The silver of most is ohviouslj' debased, and the average 
weight only nineteen grains. This i.s the commencement 
of the first debasement of the coinage, which culminated 
in the drastic proclamation of 1108 previously referred to. 
Perhaps one of the causes of this was the impoverished 
condition of the country owing to the payment of 3,000 
marks— 480,000 pennies ! (or 3,000 pounds according to 
Ordericus) — to Robert of Normandy in 1102 and 1103 under 
the 1101 treaty, for Wendover records that it was paid 
for two years. This debasement was soon discovered, for 
Rrompton, Knyghton and TIemingford state that Henry, 
at the Christmas Court of 1103, found it necessary to 
increase the punishment of the moneyer for debasing the 
coinage by adding that of loss of sight and mutilation ; 
in other words, he made it treason to tamper with the 
King’s money. The penalty, under Athelstan’s law, 
having hitherto been 

“ let the hand be struck off with which he wrought that offence 
and be set up on the money smithy ’’ (Kenyon). 

Variety — (A) The AVhitbourn Catalogue contained a coin 
described as “ Penny, bust to left, with 
sceptre; reverse Hawkins, 251, of the 
London mint, unique.” This is a “mule” 
of obverse of this and reverse of the 
previous type. 
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Type HI. 
11U4— 1100. 



Fiif. f- 
JfAWKfV''. 


Examples also illustrated. — Rudiii", Snp., i., 7 ; Snelling, i.. 
15; WitliY and Kyall. ii., 11 and 10; Warne’s Hn^tiiry ci 
J>ort'('t, i., 15 ; Xiiin. ('I‘rr,yi,. 1.S03, xii., 250. 

Oi’'. — Legend. 

,A ^HEXEI HEX EX ^.IIEXEI BEX 
.i.UEXl!I BE -tHEXllI BXl 

^HIEXPJ E 

(B ^fiEXBT EEX 71 ^.IiEXBlEEXE 
•f’liEXEI EE 

CroYTied bii'-; iac-ing, sometimes an annulet on the 
shoulder , no eceptre or inner circle. 

— PAX acros.s tlie field and he* ween two lines ; above 
and below, two aiinub.-t' ; all within an inner ein le. 

' In m.inv the iiue' are dn; ho. ted. PI. II., Nos. 

10—14.' 


Mint- — 1 0. 

Piri'tol 

Canterbury 

Colchester 

H.istuies 
Ips'", i-jh 

Lolldoj! 


Xorwic-h 

.Salisbury 

Stand’urd 

SudbnrY 

I'hetlord 


Wan I'.im or 
W.ii'wic’k 
Wiitoll 
Wincliecter 
5 ork 


Taunton or Tamworth 


The •* BI.*'E.S ” coin queried by .Tfawkiiis is a.ssiq-ned 
to Bristol. The specimen cd’ this type o-iven by 
hitii to Lincoln is remoYed to London. 


Yi.I,. !. Fiirl.'lil 'FRIES, 


H 
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Ifeiirv is ill EnL-'laiKl for about twelve inontbs between 
11 1)4 and 11U(). 

XiLUiber of &pecinieiis noted. — dii, or allowing for 
possible duplicate references, say dO. 

Finds. — Xono recorded. 

AVeiglitand quality. — 19 to 20 grains, usualU’ of fine 
silver. 

Fin m of letters. — On many of the coins the later “ h ” 
is now fir.st introduced. A, M, ISy and T usually 
as«u!ne tliese forms, though the diphthong FE is 
still represented by I E, arid the other letters re- 
main unaltered. 

As about half these coins commence the King’.s name 
with the old ir, and the remainder with tho later or 
Lumbaidic h, the cliange probably occurred in the 
middle of the issue, viz., in ll'io. 

Under the two previous types some ninety coins have 
been referred to. every one of which bears the old form. 
H. After this type many hundreds will be described, 
and yet not one of them has on the obverse any other form 
than the Lornbarclic “ ti.” (The H in the engraving, 
liuding, Supp. ii.. 11, Id, type 2->S, when compared with 
the coin proving to be an ciror for li.) Aotldng could 
be more dru'-tic tliun the abolition of the old II, and 
nothing can therefore be more convincing that this must 
be the third type of the reign. 

There is another innovation aImo^t as important. 
Hitherto on Saxon and Xornian coins there has not been 
any attempt at a separation of tlie words forming the 
legends, but now on one or two of these coins, probably 
the latest issued, two pellets in the torm of a colon are 
used after the moneyer's name, but in no case do they 
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appear between each word, as was so soon to become cus- 
tomary. Oddly cnouub, ia each case they appear to 
follow a C(jnfraction, as they do on coins of to-day. 

iravini)- now ascertained the apjn'oximate date (1104-(i) 
of this type, we are one step nearer the solution of the 
oft-debated problem of the meaning; of the word PAX on 
this, and in one form or another upon certain types of 
every preceding reign to that of Canute ; but this is its 
last uppeai’uiice. When the coinage of the two Williams 
comes to be treated similarly to that of this reign, and 
the date of the well-known PAX.S types ascertained, 
the explanation, if any, .should at once be apparent, but 
pemliiig that only .surmise can still be otfered. The 
simpler the luutidiitii.m the strongi r the li_\ pothesis, and 
■SO PAX niU't bo assumed to mean PPAtJP, or a Trmfi/ 
of Peace. It ha.s tluucfire ollcn been suga’O'ted that, 
in this instance, it refeis to Henry’s treaty with Robert 
of X'orinandy late in the summer cf 1 Idl. That date would 
tally very well with the issue '>f the second type s!d4') in 
1102, but not with tin's, mIhcIi was not issued until llo4. 
3ioreuVer, that treaty was a humiliating one to Henry, 
for liiidtr it he bad to pay tribute to Xormandy, and it 
is more than doubtful whether be c\ er intended to kee^' 
it. Rut we are told tlnif, after the .suppression of Robeit 
de IJehmie’s rebellion ; — 

■‘In llOo. Ilobort Duke of Xormandy came owr to Eughind, 
and, by the King’.s craitiness, was induced ior \;uious rea-oiis 
to release hiij trom his obligations to pay the tribute of o.OUO 
marks. " — (Huntingdon, cf. S.i.n.ii < Ac. 

This coiitirnis the original treaty, bui removes fiom it 
all that was objeetionable from lleiirv',- point ot view, 
for it recognises his indi pendent till.' to tlie throne. 
I’rior to this, his right had only been that ol po'.scssi(,ii. 
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and election, a rig-lit actuallj' weakened by tbe treaty of 
1101, for by it he obviouslj' acknowledged Robert’s prior 
claims. But now, by whatever means the new treaty was 
obtained, and it .savoured of personal intimidation, he 
is acknowledged an independent sovereign, freed from 
tribute or homage to Robert. Thus, though short-lived 
as both treaties afterwards proved to be, Henry would 
attach the utmost importance to them at the time, and 
when a few months afterwards, in 1104, a new type was 
issued, they would be still foremost in his mind. Xot only 
did he thus commemorate the treaties upon his coins, but 
he similarly dated his charters by them, as, for instance, 
his charter to Eudo Dapifer, “in primo Natali post con- 
cordiam Roberti Comitis fratris mei de me et de illo ” (see 
Colchester, p. IGO). 

Varieties. — None. 


Type IV. 
1100— lit )d. 



Examples also illustrated.— Ending. Sup., i., 0 ; Snelling, i., 
14; <Ti'ntle)iJiin's MujicJiii-, 1800, p). 817 ; Xnm. C/nnn., 1S93, 
sii., 252. 


Legend. ^.fiEXEI EEX ^hEXEI EE 

Crowned bust facing, usually an annulet on tbe left 
shoulder, and one on each ot lue three j-oints of the 
erowu. Xo inner ciicle. 
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Jiec . — Tressure composed of four convex curves and four 
pyramids outwards surmounted by annulets, alter- 
nate. In the centre, an annulet ii'Ually cneircliiu; 
a pellet. All withiu an inner circle. , PI. III., 



Nos. 1—3.] 

Mints— 14. 

Exeter 

London Stamford (?) 

Hastings 

Noiwich Thedturd 

Ipswich 

St. Ediuundsbury AVincLester 

Leicester 

Southampton York 

Lincoln 

Southw.ok 

The coins 

reading “ .SA2s ” are attrihuted to St. Ed 


mundsbury. 

Henry is in England for about fifteen mouths between 
HOG aud 1108. 


IS’uuiber of specimens noted. — d’2, or allowing for 
probable duplicate references, .say 45. Varieties. 
— Xone. 

Finds. — SJhillingtou. 

AV eight aud quality. — 2<» grains, but some, 22. The 
quality varies greatly, a few being ajiparently of 
ffood silver, but most are very base. 

Form of letters. — I E still represents JE, but “ h ” 
now invariably appears, and the Saxon D is usually 
represented by T alone. The colons or pellets of 
division appear in one or two instances as separating 
the three words on the reverse, and in one instanee 
upon the obverse. Fig. L). 

Having passed througb the transition stage of the 
letter H to fi, we commence that of the D. This old 
Saxon letter struggled long for existence, and is even 
found on one or two curious coins of .Stephen. It is, how- 
ever, in this type that we tiiitl it hi't super.sedcd. Hut 
the change wa.s not a htippy one, for the II was entirely 
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dropped for a time, and the TH represented by T alone. 
l’'or instance, Thetford has alwaj's hitherto been written 
DETF, &e., but now it becomes TETEF, ik;e. This is the 
last type on which we shall find IE used for JE, as in 
lELFITXE for iELFPINE ; in fact, after this diphthongs 
rarely appear. 

It is very unfortunate that we have so incomplete an 
account of the >Shillington, Bedfordshire, hoard of 1871, 
but the late Mr. Allen, uho contributed the few parti- 
culars we have of it (AV//n C/iron. A. 8. xi., 227), was only 
able to insjtect “a few of these coins.” Of tho.->e he saw, 
“ the most numerous were of 'William II, Hawkins type 
250 ; there were others of the Williams of 244 and 240, and 
one of the ‘PAXS’ type.” Of Henry I he .says: “there 
were scattered amongst the mass a few imperfectly struck 
coins, all with one exception of type 252.” Tliere was 
evidently one other typo at least of the reign, and there- 
fore it would nut be safe to infer that all the three 
previously described types were not represented in it, the 
more so, as it would seem that the few coins seen by Mr. 
Allen were only “perhaps a third” of some secured by a 
Mr. 'Weston, fur “ the bulk went elsewhere.” 

The coins we have of this type are, with few exccpi- 
tions, of decidedly base metal, and when we compare them 
with the standard coins of the two ^\'il]iauls, m c can well 
understand the necessity for Henry’s proclamation of 
1108, viz. — 

“ Henry, King of the Eiigli.^-h. for the purpose of piutection, 
enacted a law, that if any one should be detected in the act of 
theft or larceny he shoidd be hanged. He also enacted that 
debased and talse coins should be guarded a,aainst with such 
strictness, that whoever should be detected coining base money 
should lose his eyes and sutler nmtilatKin. without anv ransom ; 
and, inasmuch as very frcijnently, while pennies were being 
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selected {' cUiithnnlur ) they were h, iit nr hrnl n and then 
rejected, he ortlei'ed that no penny or halt-penny lobol ', which 
he al.'O ordered to he made of a round form, or even farthiiiy, 
if it were round ' [iiittihi' — perfect, i.r.. round, ii- opposed to a 
cut coin', “should be rejected. From this provision much 
good resulted to the uliolc Kingdom, because the King thus 
e.veited himself ill secular mattor.s to relieve the troubles of the 
land, " — (Hoiedcn, cf. Florence of Worcesterand S. ot fiurhaui.; 

The reference to the money being bent or broken as a 
test of the quu'ity during circulation, coiiiiect.s this passage 
with one in AVilliam of iMalnie.sbury inserted under bis 
description of the cluiracter of Henry I, wbicb lias bitlierto 
been deemed inconiprebciisible. Tr is: — 

“ fVhen he heard that bridcon money, although of good 
silver. Mas not aecepted hy the IMorchants. he ordered that all 
should he broken '• f/'un.n' “) or snicked iiuoli ' 

To order the coin to be broken would, of course, be 
ridiculous, but “ frangi vtl iiicidi ” may also mean “bent 
or siiickcd.'" and if colloctor.s \\ ill refer to tbeir coims of 
fins type they will discover that all, or nearly all — for Sir 
John Evans has uii exci'ption — bu\e a curious little cut 
or ■siiiik through the edge, extemliuo- from an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch into the coin, the < dgos boing generally 
briif so a.s to show the quality of metal. This is without 
doubt the explanation of the passage. Xo previous 
Emrlisb tvpe shows anv'tbiiig of the kind, although a 
somtwvbat similar test was known to the (dreeks, from 
whom perhaps the “learned’' Heniy i.orrowed the idea. 
Hut it is introduced now, and is found in most of the coins 
of the eight succeeding types until the ga-eat Inquisition 
of the Honevers in when it became no loTiger 

necessary owing to the great improvement hi rlie coinage. 
On the other band, as the snick does not occur on any of 
the three preceding types of this reign, it is an additional 
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factor in determining tlie order of succession, for they 
must have preceded its invention. 

ifr. L. A. Lawrence has the coin engraved, Ending, 
Sup., ii., ii., 3, but the engraving is altogether wrong. It 
should be — 




Fig. E. 


OL’.— ^1-iEXEI EEX. 

The ordinary obverse of this type. 

J?er.— ^.BA ONEBO. 

(!)f the usual type, but the sides of the pyramids are 
drawn together into parallel lines, and there are 
traces of a po.ssible annulet within one of the convex 
curve.s. See under '‘York.” Sir John Evans calls 
attention to the fact that this coin is correctl}’ en- 
graved in the Ot/itleni'in's M'lgazine, ISOO, p. SIT. 

Another, with a .similar reverse design, .so far as the parallel 
lines are concerned, is in the British Museum. 


Tyfk V. 
IIOS— 1110. 



Fig. I\ 

H.rwKixH, 2-56. 
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Examples also illustrated. — Ending, i., 14 ; Snelling, i., 20 ; 
Withy and Eyall, ii., 16 ; Xum. Chron., x., p. 21, 9, and 1893, 
xii., 256. 


OJr.—Legond. ^.EENEI EEX. 

CroY’iied bn^st in profile to left ; before, a sceptre ; 
within an inner circle springing from the shoulders. 

Eo '. — Cross potent, pierced ; an annulet in each angle ; all 
within an inner cii-cle. [PI. III., Nos. 4 — 6.j 


Llints — 4. 

Southwark Winchester 

Thetford York (?) 

The coin queried by Hawkins to Canterbury is of 
Thetford. 

Henry is in England for about fifteen months between 
1108 and 1110. 

IS’umber of specimens noted. — 6, but reiiresenting, 
perhaps, onh' 5 coins. 

Finds. — iXone recorded. 

\Veight and quality. — 19 to 20 grains of good silver. 

Form of letters. — The diphthong I E for M has now 
disappeared, otherwise the lettering is precisely as 
the last. The colons usually separate the words 
of the reverse legend (only), and on Fig. F are 
represented by three pcllcfs. 

This is the latest type upon which the obverse legend 
•filiENEI EEX alone appears. After the proclamation 
of llOS, one would naturally expect the immediate i«sue 
of a profile type such as this is, for a fresh coinage was 
obviously required, and there is a marked improvement in 
the quality of the silver fisee page do). From llUS 

VOL. I. FOURTH SERIES. 
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to 1120 Henry and his Barons, the grantees of the minor 
mints, were almost continuously resident in Normandy, 
and therefore during that period we have but few coins 
issued from the chartered mints. 

Yarieties. — None. 


Type YI. 

1110 — 1112 . 



Examples also illustrated. — Kuding, Sup., i., i., 8, and Sup., 
ii., ii., 4; Snelling, i., 21; Speed’s Chrunuh, 1611, p. 434; 
Num. Chron., 1898, xii., 257. 


OBi',— Legend. ^.LENKI EEX ^.hENEIE EEX 

^.hE>KI BEE ^LE>RIE EEX 

f\E>EIE EE : 
^.fiEXEIE EE 

Crowned bust facing, sceptre to left ; no inner circle. 
Or, of neater work, within an inner circle springing 
from the shoulders. Sometimes a small annulet 
upon the left shoulder. 

Etc . — A large quatrefoE ornamented with a pellet at each 
angle ; annulet in the centre and within each foil. 
All within an inner circle. [PI. HI., Nos. 7 10.] 


Mints — 5. 

Lincoln 

London 


Norwich 

Southwark 


Yhnchester 
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Hawkins gives York, but was misled by the engraving 
in Ending, cf. Hr. L. A. Lawrence’s coin. Fig. E. 

Henry is in England for about ten mouths, between 
1110 and 1112. 

umber of specimens noted. — 11, or, allowing for pos- 
sible duplicate refeiences, say 9 ; of which, how- 
ever, 3 are in the Cari Huseum, Italy. Varieties 1. 

Finds. — Bari, Italy. Wallsop, near Salisbury. 

Weight and quality. — 20| grains of fine silver. 

Form of letters. — As the last, except that the N is 
sometimes retrograde Z, and letters are often in 
monogram. 

The colons now (with the exception of one or perhaps 
two instances in the two previous types) first appear 
in the obrertsf legend. 

With this type commences the transition period from 
■i. fiEXPJ EEX to the subsequently more popular 4# IiEXEIE 
EEX, of which latter form there have been no previous 
examples, but ^.hEXEI EEX is still continued on a few of 
the coins of nearly every type until the year 1125. 

Also upon this type is introduced the custom of placing 
occasional ornaments in the field of the obver.se, as, for 
instance, on some of the coins a small annulet over the left, 
and a rosette of pellets, or knot, over the right slioulder. 

Sir John Evans discovered three of these coins in the 
Bari IMuseum, Italy, in which neighbourliood they had 
been found with several of the next type, 267, and so 
under that heading the find will be commented upon. 

Variety — (A) Sheriff Mackenzie, of Sutherland, X.B., has a 
unique “ mule " of obverse of this type and 
reverse of the next, 267. (See Fig. H.i 
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OJa— ^. tiENEI REX. 

Similai- to the second described class of this type. 
Comp. Snelling, i., 21 ; Ending, Sup., i., i., 8. 

i?c,.._4,PVLrPIXE ON LVN. 

Cross potent voided and pierced ; in each angle a 
trefoil inwards, springing from an inner circle, as 
the next type, 267. 

If it should be preferred that this is a variety, without 
the star, of the next type, 267, similar to PI. IV., No. 4, 
then the coin engraved in Speed, Snelling, and Ending, 
must take its place as the “mule” connecting the two 
types, for its obverse is similar to Fig. II, but its reverse 
is clearly of this type. 


Type VII. 
1112—1114. 



Examples also illustrated. — Ending, Sup., ii., i., 6; Num. 
Chron., 1893, xii., 267. 
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Oi„.._Legend. ^.TiEXEI EEX ^.hEZEIE EEX 

4.EEXEIE EEX ^.EEXEIEVS EEX 

Crowned bust facing, sceptre surmounted by a cross 
to left ; usually a star in tbe field to right : three 
small annulets on the points of the crorsTi, and some- 
times two above and one on either side of it ; all 
within an inner circle springing from the shoulders. 

Rtc . — Cross potent voided and pierced ; in each angle ‘a 
trefoil inwards, springing from an inner circle. 
Sometimes the stalk of the trefoE is ' represented 
by a loop. [PI. IV., Nos. 1 — 4,] 


Mints — 11. 

Canterbury 

Chichestor 

Exeter 

London 


N orwich 
Sudbury 
Thetford 
Wallingford 


Warebnm or 
Warwick 
Wilton 
Winchester 


The coin queried by Hawkins to Bedford is here 
assigned to Thetford. 

Henry is in England for about twelve months between 
1112 and 1114. 


umber of specimens noted. — 29, of which, however, 
22 are in the Bari Museum, Italy. Varictic.s 4. 

Finds. — Bari, Italy. 

Weight and quality. — Some 21 [ grains of fine silver, 
and others 17 of base metal. 

Form of letters. — As the last, but the letters are 
rarely in monogram. Colons arc now plentiful 
on obverse and reverse. On one coin, that of 
“EAVFVS” of London, the custom of Latinizing 
the moneyer’s name is introduced although a 
single instance of this had already occurred on 
type 254). 

AVc have ample evidence that this type was next in 
succession to 257, for, in addition to Sheriff 51aekeuzie'' 
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interesting “ mule ” connecting the two t 3 'pes, we have the 
important discover)' b}’ Sir John Evans of three specimens 
of tj’pe 2-57 and twentv'-four of this tj'pe in the Bari 
Museum, Itah’. He tells us {Xiii/i. Citron., 1892, p. 83) that 
thev formed part of a large hoard of Continental coins 
then recent!)’ discovered in that neighbourhood, and that 
tfi^ey were the only English types in it. We have there- 
fore the curious fact that these two types alone found 
their way to Italy together, and so the inference is that 
they had been exported from England at the same time. 

The presence of these English coins in the Bari hoard 
is interesting. On the 7th of January, 1114, Henry gave 
his daughter Matilda in marriage to Henry V, Emperor 
of the Biomans. With her he paid a dowry of £45,000, 
which he had been collecting since 1110 (Saxon Chronicle) 
— the very period of the issue of these two types, 1110- 
1114 — “taking three shillings, as is the custom of the 
English Kings, from every hide of land throughout Eng- 
land ” (Wendover). In 1116 the Emperor Henry V 
invaded Italy, and was for a time encamped on the plains 
of Bari. Thus, there is little doubt that Sir John ex- 
amined some of the actual coins paid as the dowry of the 
Empress Matilda. 

This may be termed the second of the ornament types ; 
on the last an occasional annulet, rosette, or knot, was 
introduced, but now there is a profusion of annulets, and 
sometimes a star in the field of the obverse. On one or 
two, also, a quatrefoil is introduced at the end of the ob- 
verse legend (Hawkins’ Plates, 267, and Jlitm. C/iron., 
1893, xii, 267). There is some variation, too, in the form 
of the sceptre, as will be seen in the varieties described 
at the end of this type. 

The star appears upon some of these coins only, but 
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others are plain "see Plate IV, Xo. 4, Ending, Sup. ii., i, 6, 
and Chron., 1892, p. 85) ; thus it was not an essential 
part of the design. This was the first type engraved after 
1110, and in that year the Saxon Chronicle tells us : 

“ In the month of June there appeared a .“^tar in the north- 
east, and its light stood before it to the south-west, and it was 
seen thus for many nights, and ever as the night advanced it 
mounted upwards and was seen going oti to the north-east.” 

There is only one other type in the English series upon 
which an occasional star appears on some of its coins and 
not on the others. It is 248 of Eufus, and if the position 
assigned to this type by Hawkins, viz., the last but 
one of his reign, is correct, the years of its issue would 
include 1097. Under that year the Saxon Chronicle 
records, in almost identical language : 

“ Then at Michaelmas, on the 4th before the Xones of October, 
an uncommon star appeared shining in tho evening and .«oon 
going down ; it was seen in the south-west, and the light which 
streamed from it seemed very long shining towards the south- 
east, and it appeared after this manner nearly all the week.” 

There is nothing improbable in connecting the ajjpear- 
ance of a comet and the representation of it tipon the coin- 
age. It occurs on Roman coins with the head of Julius 
Cmsar, and when we remember how the great comet of 1066 
was believed to have foreshadowed the conquest of Eng- 
land, how another appeared before the victory of Tinche- 
brai, and how great were the superstitious always attached 
to astronomical phenomena in mediseval times, we can 
well understand the popularity of the star as a favourite 
ornament on the coinage and seals of the Xorman kings, 
although it never appears on the .Saxon coinage. Take 
an example from later times. On the morn of Ed- 
ward IV’s first victory, that of Mortimer’s Cro.ss, three 
suns appeared by refraction in tho heavens, Tltcse he 
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fortliwith adopted as his badge, and when he came to 
the throne the sun thus became the commonest mint- 
mark upon his coins. 

Tarieties — (A) The “ mule ” of obverse 257 and reverse of 
this type has already been described under 
the last. 

(L!) Mr. L. A. Lawrence has a coin of this type of 
London upon which the sceptre is sur- 
mounted b\’ a quatrefoil instead of a 
cross. PI. IV. No. 1. 

(C ) Sir John Evans ha.s one without the star in the 

field, upon w'hich the shaft of the ordinary 
sceptre is floriated, and on the reverse the 
usual trefoils in the angles of the cross 
have almost developed into qnatrefoils, as 
liudiug, Sup., ii., 1, 6 (now in the Hun- 
terian Museum), PI, IV. No. 4. 

(D) The London coin in the British Museum illus- 

trated in Hawkins 207, and Xtiw. Chron., 
1899, xii., 207, has a quatrefoil at the 
end of the obverse legend. 

Messrs. Spink recently possessed the well- 
known “mule” of obverse of this tj'pe and 
reverse of the nest, 266. (See Fig. J.) 



Fi?. J. 


Oi,.._^hEXEIL : REX. 

The ordinary obverse of this type — with the star, and 
the shaft of the sceptre floriated as on Sir John 
Evans’ variety. 

i?,..._.I,SPEEhATOT : OX : PAR. 

Cross potent ; in each angle, springing from the 
centre, a scejdro surmounted by a quatrefoil; 
between the quatrefoiis and the aims of the cross, 
a small .star. All within an inner circle duplicated. 
As the next type. 2Cti. 
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Type Till. 

1114 — 1116. 



Fia-. K. 

261 ). 

E-xamples also illustrated. — Jlndinir, ii., 7, and Sup. i., IS ; 
Snelling, i., 16 and 17 ; Witliv aiul llyall, ii., 1 and 6; Xiini, 
( linni., 1S03, ,\ii., 261). 

Oi-'.— Legend. ^hEXRI REX ■J.hEXRIE REX 

hEX RI RE 

Three-quarfer bust to right, crowned with a diadem 
sunriounted by three .ernall fleurs or crosse.s. 
Sceptre fleury in the Knnfs right hand, directed 
over hi> .'boulder. Before the bust, to the right of 
the coin, the Ring’s left hand pointing ; above it, 
three 'lars. m lo-es, in the field, or two. in one 
iii'raiice thi-ef. in th*- ti. Id and one at the end of 
the legeini Seo i’lg. I. .it.d PI. IV.. No. 6). X'o 

inr.er cinle. 

R>i\ — f'l'O" potent, in each angle springing from the centre 
a sceptre surmounted by a i|Uatrefoil ; between the 
quatrefoils and the arm.s of the cross, a small star. 
All within an inner circle, g> nerally duplicated. 

iPl. IV.. Nos. 5— 8.' 



Fie. L 


)\ 


voi.. I. rorRiii sr-.Kiis. 



\ llf' flUlDN'ICMO. 


(u 

Mint^ — 7. 

( a’ltfi'linry Soiitliwavk "W livrliii'ii or 

(.'hicliester Tbott'onl Warwick 

Loixlon inclic-'ter 

ffenry in Eno’lanrl for about ten ninntli? between 
1114 and 11 lb. 

Xumber uf .specimens noted. — 10. ^ arieties. — 1. 
EdinE. — Xone recorded 

Weio'ht and quality. — 17 — ’lOj; grain', one ui'two tine 
.sil\ er, tbe rest base. 

Form of letter.^. — Exactly as the lti<t. except that 
nionograin.s and the I'eversed Z are discon- 
tinued, and the round 6 is now introduced on one 
spociinen. (PL IV., No. 7.) There are two instances 
of Latinized inoneyers’ names. 

Hawkins is not a.s accurate as usual in his desci'i[)tioii 
of thi.s type, viz : — 

•• lli'i , — Cross potent over a cross fleury, a pellet, lozeijce, 
or st ir in each anyle. . . . The variety engraved in Kud.. Sup., 
i,, F!. Was Mr. White’s, and is not to he depended upon. 
SiielliDg. i., 10 is iiior-t likely from the same coin. 

.Vlthoug'h the small stars are nearly obliterated on 
|W' ,1 and Iv, nf> coin with a cro.s.s fleury or pellets or 
io/cn''-es on the reverse, has pas.sed under oliservatirm 
during the coDr-'ion of these notes, and the error has 
iri'cu bccau'i 1. uding, ii. t, and Siielling, i. ii, the 
authorities qineiid Fy Huwkiiis, are incorrtctly engraved in 
these resp cts fruiu the coin now in the Hunter Collection, 
Gla.sgow Fuiversity (PI. IV., No. 7). His own engraving 
200 ahe will be seen to be inaccurate if compared with the 
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])li(jt(igTap!iic illustrations of the same coin in Sam. Chron., 
lSU-1, xii. 26<), and PI. IV., No. 8. 

Oil the other hand, the coin engraved in Riiding, Sup., i. 
Id, and Suelliiig, i. IG, which Ifawkins doubt.s a.s a 
variety, is really of the true tyjie, for both illustrations 
are poor co])ies of the engraving in Withy and Eyall, ii. 4, 
which, so far as the reverse is concerned, is a very excel- 
lent illustration of the type. The coin it represents is 
said to have been found “ in the centre of a piece of the 
ruined wall part of the Abbey of Reading.” Reading 
Abbey was founded in 1R21 ; so this type would then be 
plentiful. 

It is curious how fashion influences the ornaments in 
the de.signs of a coiiutgc. In the last type an occasional 
star appeared ; now star.-, are part of the standard device, 
ft^imilarly on one or two of the former coins a quatrefoil 
was introduced ; now it is a favourite ornameut. and 
will appear on three out of the four following types ; again, 
one specimen of the last type has an extra quatrefoil at 
the end ot the obverse legend, now two coins liave an 
additional star in that position; 

That this tvpe, which is one of the most arti.stic of 
the Xormau sci’ies, iollows ttG?, is shown by the mule 
coin connecting the two described under that beading; 
also its general chai actor is that of succession. It could 
not Lave preceded it because of the connecting links 
between '2a~ and 2G7. 


Vaiiety. — (A) The ‘■mule” coin, Rig. J, civeii miik'i' 267. 



N U M I S>l A'l IC CH KON ! ( L K . 


(iS 


T^I'e IX. 


1116—1119. 



ikprsf^v' 


Fiir. yi. 

Hawkins, 264. 


Examples also illustrated.— Kmliiig, Sup., i., 12; Siielling, 
i., 19; Withy and Eyall, ii., 14; Xiim. Lhtvn., x., p. 21, 10, 
and 1893, xii., 264. 


Oif,— Legend. ^.hENRILt’S EE : ^.liEXEIEVS: 

^.hEXEIEVS E; 

Crowned bust in profile to left ; in the field before the 
tace. a rose composed of a centre pellet with several 
smaller ones sui rounding it. All within an inner 
circle broken at the crown. The legend commencing 
to the right of the crown instead of, as has hitherto 
been the invariable rule, on the left side of the coin. 

Rec . — Cross potent, jiierced. or with an annulet, in the 
centre ; an annulet, enclosing a pellet, in each 
angle. All within un inner circle. [PI. 4., Nos. 
9-11.] 


Mints — 9. 

Canterbury 

Chichester 

Lewes 


Lincoln 

London 

Southwark 


Stamford 

Thetford 

Wallingford 


Henry was not in England during the issue of this 
type, i.e. Michaelmas, 1116-1119. 

Number of specimens noted. — I J. 

E'luds, — Xono recorded- 
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w eight and quality. — 184 — lOj grains, Yuriable 
from fine silver to very base. 

Form of letters. — A.s the last. The Latinized 
moneyer’s name continues. 

That this is a much later type than 2-jG, ivhich so 
nearly resembles it, is shown liy the neater form of letter- 
ing, by its highly ornamented workmanship and the rare 
absence of a sceptre, as upon the next t^'pe but one, by the 
complete use of the colons on both obverse and reverse, by 
the association of its moneycrs’ names with those on the 
immediately preceding and succeeding types, and lastly, 
by the first appearance upon it of the curious form XJ COL 
for the name of Lincoln, which will inesently become 
common. From the year lllU to that of 11 2-5 we have a 
complete series of type", all successively linked together by 
the so-called “ mule ” coins, with the exception of a connec- 
tina: link between 2()6 and 20-3. So, if the mule coins are to 
be relied upon, and stronger evidence could not be desired, 
this type must either follow here, between 200 and 203, 
or be placed before 1110 or after 1121. But this type, 
with all those issued between 1108 and 112-3, bears the 
“ snick ” described under 232, so imi>,t be subsequent to 
1108, and it is certainly later than 1110. To place it after 
1123 is impossible, for we have no debased coins during 
the remainder of the reign after the great Inquisition of 
the Moneyers of that date, nor is there room amongst 
the types for it. The explanation of the difl'erence in 
the obverse legend, and the interpolation of a plain 
type amongst what may be termed the five quatrefoil 
types, is probably that given in Chapter V, viz., the 
necessity for a complete distinction between the profile 
coin-- and the ii-ual li’ont-faccd onc". In relation to 
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this it may be noticed that there is much similarity 
between most of the pi-ofih types of this reign, and in 
fact of the whole Norman series, ^Moreover, in the 
natural order, a profile type might to come now, for we 
have had three consecutive front-faced ones. The rose, 
instead of a sceptre, upon it stamps it as one of the orna- 
ment series, and a rose appears on the previous and the 
succeeding types. 

Rare as this type is to us, the proportion of nine mints 
out of twelve coins suggests a longer period of issue or 
currency than usual, for, as the gathering ground of a 
find was always h.ved, the fact of so many mints being 
represented in a dozen specimens collected haphazard at 
the date of deposit, shows that they must have hud anijile 
time to become thoroughly mixed in circulation, or other- 
wise the local mints, wherever the find or finds of these 
coins occurred, would have predominated. 

Varieties. — None. 


Type X. 
1119— 11-il. 



Examjilc.'- also illustrated. — raiding. Sup., i., 10, and ii., i., 7 : 
SiiLlling, i,, IS: \iiin. i 1.^93, xii., ^(>3. 


— Leg-. lid. 


^hlXltl LLX 
^.liEXKI i;l 


4>hExr.ir. EEX 
•J< iiEXEll , : i;lt 
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Crowned bu-^t facing, aninilets on the jioiiits of the 
crown; sceptre fleuiy, surmounted by a ((uatiefoil, 
to left ; in the field to right, a star, or rose, above, 
and qiiatiefoil below. Xo inner cii’i le. 

Hn -. — A large qtuitrefoil cnclo^ing a cros.s potent, each foil 
surmounted by au annulet ; an annulet at each 
angle inwards, and a <iuativfoil in each spandrel. 
All within an inner ciicle. [PI. V., Hos. 1 — 5.] 


IMint.s — .1. 

Chester I.nudon Winchester 

I.incoln St. Eclmunclsbury 


The coin as.signecl by Hawkins to Sandwicli is g-iveii 
to St. Eilinundsbury. 

Henry is in England for about nine inoullis between 
1119 and 1191. 

Xumber of sjtecinfens noted. — 12, representina', [ter- 
liaps, 10 coins. Varieties 1. 

Finds. — Xo 1 1 0 rec< )rded . 

Weight and quality. — IS- 10 grains, base. 

Form of letters. — -\.5 the la.st. 

The centre portion of the reverse design of this tvpe i.s 
aliiiiist identical with the design ol trie ki't. and if, a' seems 
to be intended, a rose is one of the ornaments on the 
obv'ei'so of some of the.se coins — for it is dilllciilt to di'- 
tinguish a star liom a ro'C- — we have u clo.se siinilantv 
between the two types. 

It is suggested that the death of Otlio Fitz Uttu occui'u d 
at this time, for after this type there is a conqilete change 
of style in the coinage, and the legend ■{.hEXfllk HEX 
alone doe.s not again apjvoar. The custom, too, oi' tilling 
all available spmje with small ornaments i?., after thi.s 
type, discontinued, and the sceptre tiory will in futme 
be the oiilv one iiscd. 
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The engraving. Eudiug, Sup., i., 10, and Siielling, i.. 18 (of 
the same coin, now in the British Museum), reading +AL .... 
ON LYNDO, does not give the star on the obverse ; but this, 
however, is an error owing to indistinctness of the original, 
and the pellets opposite the ends of the arms of the cross on the 
reverse as shown on the engravings do not e.xist. [See PI. V., 
No. 4.] 

Variety — {\) In the Hunter Museum, Glasgow University, 
is the following unique “mule" speci- 
men : — 



C)/),-.— .{.bENPiIE EEX. The ordinar}- obverse of this 
type. 

y?^r._,I,ELFPINE ON SLOP: Glonce.ster. 

C'ro.ss flory within an inner circle. As the next, 
Hawkins type, IV. 


Type XL 
1121—1123. 



Fig. P. 

IlawKixs, Type IV. 


Examples illustrated, — Rudiner, Sup., i.. n, and ,Sup. ii., ii., 6 
Xwn. fhi'im., 1881, hi., 2, and 1803. xi., (obverse), xii., T. 4 
(reverse). [In arranging the List-mentioned plates the two 
obverses were accidentally transposed.] 
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Ohv. — Legend, 

^.TiEXBI REX AXGL 
4.hEXKI REX AX 
REX A 
.J.hEXO REX A 
^.hEXEIE REX AX 


4.hEXRIC REX 
^hEXR[r,VS REX: AX 
.i,hEXEIEV.S REX A 
^HEXRIEVS REX 
^.liEXRIEVS B 


Crowned bust facing ; the crown almost plain, with a 
label usually ending in a small annulet at either 
side. All within an inner circle. The legend 
commencing over the crown. 


R' c, — Cross flory within an inner circle. Rarelj- a pellet in 
each angle of the cross and sometimes an annulet or 
pellet in the centre. [PI. V., Nos. 6 — 12.] 


flints — lo. 

Bristol 

Canterbury 

Chester 

Chichester 

Ciloucestor 


Hastings 

Lincoln 

London 

Xonvich 

Xottiiigham 


St. Ediniiudsbury 

Southampton 

Southwark 

Thetford 

Worcester 


The coin given by Iliiwkins to Leicester is here 
assigned to Chester, 

Henry is in England for about twenty months be- 
tween 1121 and 1123. 

Number of specimens noted. — 29, representing, per- 
haps, 2o coins, and including 4 varieties, 

Eiuds. — Battle and Nottingham. 

Average weight and quality. — 17-214 grains, base 
metal, one or two only line silver. 

Form of letter.s. — The round C and ffl are introduced 
on the-e coins, but the reversed X is also used on 
others. Otherwise a.s before. 


Although this is .still one of the “ quatrefbil ” .series 
(as will appear from a variety], it is of very ditferent work- 
raan.'hip from the pnoious examples, and the introduc- 


VI il. I. ForiH'H SI.FII.S 


I. 
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tion of a complete inner circle on the obverse is an instance 
which had not occurred for some fifty years — probably 
before the first Otto was appointed to office ; — in fact, this 
type is the commencement of a short-lived hut rapid de- 
terioration in the coinage in every respect. For ten years 
Hem y had spent little of his time in England, and the 
coinage had become more and more debased, until in this, 
and the four previous types, it is the exception to find a 
coin of ajiparentlv anything like .standard silver. It will 
be noticed that the obverse legend bears a striking simi- 
larity to Henry’s first type, ‘Jol ; and, like it, shows 
much variety, and some blundorine. This is accounted 
for by the supposition that, CHho Fitz Otto being dead, a 
new hand commences the sinking of the die.s, and as Otto 
the elder wa.s, on Henry’s accession, at first uncertain in 
his legends, owing to the introduction of a new name and 
title, so this engraver was uncertain and variable in the 
work of his first type. Possibly he was the Ijeostaniis 
aKrifuhc)' of London mentioned in the Cnihtengild charter 
of 11'2-j (see CounntDii’ of Loudoii, p. 100). 

That this type clearly follows IlOd is cjuite evident from 
the “mule” specimen (Fig. O,. described under the 
previous type, connecting both, and that it immediately 
precedes the next, 208, will be similarly shown under that 
heading, (i'ig. S.) The appearance of the occu.sioncd 
round C and fit on tliis type, coupled with the 6 on type 
200 and the reversed 71 throughout, discloses the gradual 
introduction of Xorman influences upon our coinage, until 
upon some of the remarkable pieces of the next reign we 
have very nearly a complete Gallic alphabet. These letters 
tend to place this type comparatively late in the list — or 
at least later than those previously described. The TSnt- 
tingham and Hattie tiuds also curmhoiate tlii-. for b< :h 
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contained this type and only coins (with an odd exception 
of type Sol) issued later in the reiifn, or in that of 
Stephen (see page 7!J). 

The increased number of mints of this type is explained 
by the return of Henrt' and most of Ids barons to England 
in Xoveniber, 1120, where he and they stayed until 11 J-1. 
So the chartered mints again appear in a larger prt)portion. 


Varieties — (A! 

iBl 


(C) 


iDl 


The “mule'' obverse of the last, 2(53, and 
reverse of this type described under tbe 
hmuer beading (see Fig. 0). 

The coin engraved, Kuding, Sup., ii., 2, (!■ 
purchased by Messrs. Spink at the Mon- 
tagu Sale, having a quatrefoil to the right 
of the King's Lead. See IJastiiig' and, 
as to another, probably similar. Lotidon. 
Compare also the Worcester coin. IPl. V., 
No. 7.] 

A “mule " in tbe Hunter Museum, obverse ot 
the next type. 258. atid reverse of this, 
described undertlio next type (see Fig. S). 

Mr. F. G. Lawrence had a unique coin, un- 
fortutiatcly broken, which, /f com/ileti', 
would be as follows ; — 



O,'.:. — A.S t’tjis type, with tbe labels terminating in annulets 
exactly as upon an. ordinary obver.se. 

— Cross moliiip. voided, upon a square with a small 
annulet at each corner. All witbm an inner circle. 
Instead of an outer circle enclosing the legend, a 
large qnatrefoil terminating at each angle in a com- 
plete fleur-de-lis inward-, a small annulet m each 
tfandrel Legends 'blank. Metal very base. 
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The reverse is that of a distinct type, but standing 
alone as the coin at present does, it is impossible to 
decide whether it is a mule of this type with a 
reverse of some obverse die hitherto undiscovered, 
or whether, as seems more probable, it is a trial 
piece of a reverse design intended for the next type, 
but used with this obverse for convenience of strik- 
ing, as its own obverse die might not then have 
been in existence. 

Assuming the latter hypothe-is, we have a rather 
simple explanation of the remarkable double circle 
for the reverse legend. It will be obvious that 
upon this coin the large fleurs-de-lis occupy at 
least one-third of the space usually available for 
the reverse legend, and so in practice it was at once 
found impossible to place the complete reverse 
legend upon it. Hence the die was not adopted, 
hue the designer was determined to bring the 
legend space into play in the design and divide it 
with ornaments into similar sections. So to enable 
him to do this he was obliged to continue the 
legend in a second and inner circle, as will he 
de-cribed under the next type. The fact that there 
are no letters legible on the reverse of this coin 
may support the theory that it was merely a trial 
of the design and that therefore a legend was never 
cut. 

The last type of the reign ('255) is a fairly close imita- 
tion of the centre portion of this reverse variety, 
and no doubt the de.sign of both is merely varied 
from that of Hawkins 238 of ''lYilliam I. 


Type XII. 

1123 — 1125 (Christmas b 
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Examples also illustrated. — Eudiujr, Sup. ii . i. S, and ii. Xns. 
12, 13. and 14 : Witliy and Ryall, in, 15; Xnt/’. Chrun., IS'Jo, 
xii., 2.jS. 


Lejfend. I\ENE hENEI liEXEE 

Lar^o ciD-wm'd bust in profile to left: before, a scejitre 
tleury, sometimes surmounted by an annulet. Xo 
inner circle. The King’s right hand, which is 
very large in proportion (as the left is on is 

brought before the bust to hold the sceptre. Some- 
times ornaments of one. or usually two. ijuatrefoils 
before the soeptie, or before the face, or live small 
annulets before the face. 

Et V . — Small cross within two concentric spaces for 
the legend, the inner containing the name of the 
mint and the outer that of the moneyer ; the word 
OX being usually divided between the two, but 
sometimes in one or the other. In the outer space 
are four eipinlistaut annulets enclosing ipiatrefoils. 
Scai'c'oly two coins of this type are alike, and so a 
dt scription of (.uh-nill be given under its mint. 
[PL VI.. Nos. 1—9, and see PL VIII. [ 


ilint.s — G. 

Canterbury Lincoln Xonvich 

Hastings London Suiuliwark 

Henry is not in England during tlie issue of this t ype 
— ■Michaelmas, 112:), to Christmas, J l-'o. 

Xumher of spociniens noted. — 14, including two 
varieties and a cut lialf’peiiny. 

Finds. — Battle and IVallsop (near Salisbury). 

4V eight and quality.- — 21 ) 4 , and tlie halfpenny, 9-2 
grains. The nio.st debased tvpe of the reign. 

Form of letters. — The letters do not .show any pecu- 
liarities, but are small and neat. This i- the only 
type in the iXorman regal .series on which The initial 
cro.s.s to the obver.sc legend is dispen.sed with. Tlie 
annulets emlosing quatrefoils, or the cross coin- 
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mencing the inner legend, sometimes supersede the 
colons upon the reverse, although they are still 
used in several instances. The old II given in 
Paiding, .'^up., ii., ii., 13, is an engraver’s error for 
the usual, though indistinct Ti upon the coin. [See 
PI. VI.. No. 3.] 

This is the most interesting type of the reign, and the 
design of the two concentric legends was no doubt the 
prototype of that of the later groat, the first example of 
which, in Edward I’s reign, not only bore a large quatre- 
foil on the obver.se, but had the outer legend of the rever.se 
similarly broken up by large floriated terminations to 
the arms of the cross. Therefore we maj’ infer from its 
subsequent popularity that, but for the great Inquisition 
of the iloneyer.s, which .so tragically suppi’essed this issue, 
the idea of the two circles would not liavo disappeared so 
suddenly from all designs of the pennies. 

This type is not only the last of the oimament coins, 
but also that of the “ snicked scries as described under 
2o‘2, page Do. On the other hand, it is the first since that 
type of which we find the cut halfpenny. (PI. VI.. No. 9.) 
The coins arc unfortunately wretchedly struck, and most of 
them are more or less broken or cracked. This latter fact 
is probably owing to their debasement, and the con- 
sequent custom of the merchants, referred to under type 

2o2, page oo, of breaking them in testing their quality a 

custom, by the way, not yet quite obsolete. That this 
type followed the last, llawkiii-;, lY, is practically proved 
by the “ mule,” presently dc'crihed unrier the vai ieties, 
connecting the two, but there are other indications of 
their close relationship. The name of Lincoln appears 
on both, and only on flie.'e two types, as LIF.i'iLEb' and 
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live of the nine nioncvers whose names are decipherable 
upon tin's type are common to both. 

Ill Xtiin. Chro)!., X.S. xiii, 17-5, ilr. Churchill liabing- 
ton contributed an account of twelve coins, examined by 
him from the Battle find of 18(10 (8), t'YO of which were 
of these two types, and the remainder of the last and 
commonest of the reign, 2-5,"l. 

As an example of this tyj>e also appeared in the 
Wallsop find, it was evidently a comparatively late one 
of the reign, for that tiud was deposited in Stephen’s 
reign, and, so far as the nine specimens from it are 
concerned, which happened to Lave been engraved in 
Puuling, Sup., ii., plate '2, this type was the earliest in 
the find, the one other of Ileiiry’-s reign being his last 
type but one, •2tJ'2. But as the next type, •JOd, and the last, 
2dd, hud already been engraved in that work, and were 
well known, it is more than probable they wei’e also re- 
presented in the fincl, though not cngra\ed. This would 
give a sequence of all the lour types from now to Henry’s 
death. Still, too much reliance should not bo placed upon 
the appearance of a .single example in any hoard. 

These uncouth and debased coins are, undoubtedly, by 
fur the worst of the whole Xornian series, and when we 
compare them with the neat round and standard coinage 
of the two Williams, we arc not surprised that Henry 
should at hist take drastic measures once and fur all to 
put an eiTl to the system of gra.lual hut increasing de- 
bu'emeiit which had bemi progressing during the last 
tour types, until in this it has reached its climax. Even 
his proliibitiuii of the cut halfpeiinv of llUS is now 
ignored, and it is significant of the tlieoiw suggested in 
Chapter I., page 11, that its rcappoaraiice should occur 
I'l liiic'ih lit Iv with an epoch of exireiue debastmeiil. 
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No wonder, therefore, that the iSaxon chronicler bitterly 
complains that ; — 

“• This year, 1124, the penny^ was so bad that the man 'who 
had a pound at the market would hardly, for anything, pass 
twelve of these pennies.’’ 

In other words, out of 210 pennies only some 12 would 
be accejjted at their nominal value. Under the next year, 
1123, the same authority tells us : — 

“Before Christmas this year. King Henry sent from Kor- 
niaudv to England, and oommandod that all the moneyers of 
England should be dciuived of th..ir limbs, namely of their 
right hands, and he otherwise mutiiated. And this because a 
man might have a piound. and yot nut be able to spend one 
penny at a market. And Koger, Bishop of Salisbury [as Chief 
Justiciary], sent over all England and summoned all of them to 
come to Winchester at Christmas ; and when they came thither 
Ins men took them, one by one, and cut off their right hands. 
All this was done within the twelve days, and with much justice, 
because they had ruined this land with the great quantity of 
Lad metal which they all bought.’’ 

Very similar passages occur in "Wendover, Florence, 
Annals of 'Winchester, and of St. Edmundsbury, "Waverley 
and Margaii, Wikes, Simeon of Durham, Ealph de Dicet, 
and Fordun. The majority of these authorities too fix 
the date as 1123, not 1124 as the Saxon Clironicle, which 
commences its years at Christmas, rather suggests. Wil- 
liam Gemraeticensis adds that : — 

“ the money was so debased with tin that scarcely oue- 
third part was silver; and Ileury was informed of it by his 
soldiers in Normandy, who found they could not purchase so 
much w ith the:!’ pay as they had done theretofore when the 
money was made ot silver. 

In the multitude of clironicler.s there is safety; and we, 
therefore, know that the adulteration of the coinage had 
been brought to such a pa^-, tluit this groat Inquisition 
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of the Moneyevs was held at Christmas 112-5-6, and that 
wholesale punishment fell upon the moiieyers. But to 
mutilate all the moneyersof England ” would have been 
a blow to the system of coinage from which it would 
never have recovered, so a qualification of the above 
account must he borrowed from Florence and Wikes, who 
tell us that, though all were summoned, those “ taken 
with counterfeit money,” that is convicted, only were 
punished. The Annals of Margan are more explicit, and 
tell us that the number was 91. 

8o fur as the eleven moneyers whose names appear upon 
our coins of this type are concerned, six or seven continue 
to coin .subsequently, more by good fortune than desert, 
one would say, and, therefore, only four or five stop, 
pmhaps tragically, now. Hence “all the moneyers” 
could not have been punished, for, after conviction, a 
monever would never again be allowed to assume office, 
even if physically competent to do so. 

During the whole period of the issue of tins type, Henry 
and his barons were engaged in suppressing the revolt in 
Xormundy, and, therefore, nearly all of the grantees of the 
private mints would be abroad with him. Hence these 
mints would be dormant, and if all the moneyers then 
coining in England had been punislied. there would not 
have been so very many <d' them. 

As this was the issue of a profile type it was probably 
intended to now limit the legal currency to it and the 
two types issued since 264, but the Inquisition of the 
Mone\ ers led to an immediate and entire change in the 
tender. This was uccompli.shed by the succession of a 
second profile type, which would at once call in this one, 
and, therefore, as its currency was limited to the period 
onl}* of its issue, 2-5S must neee.s.sarily remain a scarce 
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coin in our cabinets, for, apart from other reasons, it thus 
liad onlv an authorized currency of about fifteen months, 
and there would be little opportunity for the deposit ot 
many hoards of it to await the accident of discovery. 

Varieties. — (A) The Hunter Museum, Glasgow University, 
has a unique “mule” obverse of this type 
and rever.'e of the last, namely : — ■ 



Fijr. S. 


O/.r. — h The ordinary obverse of this type, with 

one. probabh' two, quatrefoils before the sceptre. 

[!"■, — BVEEhAET: 0 Cro.ss flory, with the 

aunidet in the centre. As the previous type, 
ILawkms IV. 

(15) Mr. L. A. Lawrence has a unique variety, on 
which the usual position ol the moneyer's 
n.ime and of that of the mint is trans- 
jiosed, and whicli bears aho other slight 
devi.itions from the ordinary type, 
namely : — 



Ohr. — TiE>P, . The ordinary obverse of this type, with two 
quatrefoils before the sceptre; a small annulet -ur- 
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mounting the sceptre and anotlif r upon the outline 
of the nose as on PI. VI., No. 3, but not shown on 
Fig. T. 

Rev . — ^BLAEMN ; OX LV,X)I>E. Of this-type, but the 
moneytr’s name ^.Br.AE:Mx is in the inner space, 
and the remainder of the legend in the outer. See 
under London. 

XoTE. — Mr. Hawkins’ engraving, 2-58, does not 
show the small cross in the centre of the 
reverse, but this is owing to a small piece 
haring been broken out of the coin, for 
there are still some indications remaining 
of its original impression. [PI. VI., No. 4. J 


Type XIII. 


112G (January — 1128 ^Michaelmas). 



Fie. F'. 

lI.tWKINS, 2Gd. 


Examples also illustrated.— lUuling, ii.. .5: Snelliug. i.. 22; 
IVitiiy and Ryall. ii., 17. IS. IG- ‘20, and 21. Vertue's plates 
{circa 17381, for the portrait of Henry 1. is am. t/oo/i., X. S. 
XX., xi., 18 ; 1893, xii.. 20.7 ; Montagu Catalogue. 298. 

Oil-. — Legend. ^.hEXElCVS ^JtLXElCVS: E; 

^hEXLILVS RE: 

Crowned bust in profile to left ; before, a sLcptre, the 
King's right hand being brought belore the bust to 
hold the .sceptre, as on the last type; within an 
inner ciicle springing from the shou'def'. 

Jit, . — Ties'ure of four slightly concave sides teinr.na''iie- at 
eat h angle in a tleur-de-hs, and enciosiug a star ; an 
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ornament composed of three small annulets usually,, 
but uot al\va\ s, joined together opposite each side 
of the tressiire. All within an inner circle. [Pls. 
VI, 10—11, and VIL, 1—3.] 


Mints — 22 . 

Barnstaple 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bristol 

Canterbury 

Colchester 

Dorchester 

Lincoln 


London 

Northampton 

Norwich 

Nottingham 

St. Edmundsbury 

Southampton 

Stamford 


Sudbury 

Tamw'orth 

Thetford 

’Wallingford 

Warwick 

Winchester 

Worcester 


Henry is in England for about twenty-four months 
between January, 1126, and Hicbuelmas, 1128. 

Number of specimens noted. — 76, but allowing for 
possible duplicate references, and, say, half the 
Wallingford coins — many of which are false — 
perhaps 56- There are also several cut haBpennie.s. 

Finds. — None recorded, although this type is believed 
to have appeared in the Hilford Haven board, 
referred to under the next type. 

Average weight and quality. — Full weight, and of 
standard silver. 

Form of letters. — The lettering makes a decided 
advance in its modernisation under this tvpe. 
Although the D still occasionally appears, Th is 
now for the finst time used in its place. W, upon 
a doubtful authority, however, is said in one instance 
to supersede the hitherto invariable Saxon P, The 
use of the colons, on the reverse, at least, is almost 
universal, and letters are rarely joined in mono- 
gram. On the reverse oi a Southampton coin, the 
old H once more appears, but as this seems to 
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be the only instance in the reign after the year 
1106, it may be accepted as an accident on the 
part of the engraver of the die. Latinized moneyers’ 
names are by no means uncommon, and generally 
the legends are neat and most carefully executed. 

“ Afterwards,” savs Florence of Worcester, referring 
to the great lnqui^ition of Moneyers of 1125, mentioned 
under the last type, “by a change in the coinage all articles 
became very dear, and in consequence a great scarcity 
ensued, and numbers died of famine.” Evidently Florence, 
or rather his continuator, was not a bi-metallist; but the 
importance of the passage to us is to show that the coin- 
age was at once restored to the old standard silver. We 
have seen that the last type, according to William Gem- 
meticensis, only contained one-third part of silver, and, 
therefore, probiibly two, or even three, of the old pennies 
would have to be exchanged with the moneyers for one of 
the new, and so it would entail much loss and distress 
upon the public. 

Under the year 1154-5 M^endover recounts the storv 
of the conversion of St. Wulfric, alread}' more than once 
referred to here, which he says occurred twenty-nine vears 
before, thus placing it at the commencement of this type, 
1126. In it occurs tlie passage ; 

for, at that time, there was a new coinage in England in the 
days of Henry I, but .^till rare on account of its recencv. 
Wulfric replied (to the mendicant) that he did not know whether 
he had any of the new coinage or not. Upon which the man 
said, ‘ Look into your wallet and you will tind there two pieces 
and a half.’ ” 

It will be remembered that the cut half-pennies wci e 
only reintroduced in the last type, and we have similar 
examples of this, and also of the types following, to 
the close of the reign, and so this important little anec- 
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dote corroborates two facts. One, that the issue of this 
standard tvpe alter the base ones which had gone before 
it, was a change in the coinage of such importance as to 
be remembered nearly thirty years afterwards ; and, 
two, that the cut half-penny was then again in circulation. 

Xaturally this change required a second consecutive 
profile type, and so its i,-suc, according to the rule sug- 
gested in Chapter V, p. dO, invalidated the tender of every 
type issued ju'ior to it, thus compelling everyone to change 
his coin into the new coinage, and causing such scarcity 
of money that not only was the event long remembered, 
but the people suflered the cost of re-establishing the 
standard, and so “all articles became very dear.” 

It must be apparent that the hand which designed the 
last uncouth type never cut this, the most beautiful speci- 
men of workmanship of any reign prior to that of Ileury 
VII at least. But we may assume that the Inquisition 
and “change in the coinage” necessarily brought about 
the fate of the designer who, to some extent, was respon- 
sible for the late deterioration, and so the incompetent 
artist of the two previous types would be dismissed. V'ith 
him disappeared, so far as this reign is concerned, the 
fashion of ornaments and of irregularity of design, and 
now, for the future, every die is practically a facsimile of 
the others of its type so far as the device is concerned. 

The Inquisition also seems to have had a beneficial 
efl’ect upon the moneyers, nut only as to the puritv of 
the metal, but in abolishing the issue ot “ mule ” coins, 
for we find no more during the reign. If the “ mules ” 
were mere accidents of using a wrong die, it is curious 
that they disappear with the Inquisition, but as bv so 
u^ing an old one the inoneyer saved his fees tor the new 
die, the uccideiit theory is very doubtful to say the least 
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of it, and a Pipe Pioll entry quoted under "Wineliester 
more tlian strengthens the doubt. 

The folloM'ing passage in the Dialoijvi; [circa 1180) 
seems to define this offence as false stamping,” or to be 
literal “ in fa ha imaijhie ” — false in the detdee : — 

“Vi^cijilc: Inasmuch, then, as all money of this Kingdom 
ought to have the stamped imago of the King, and all mone 3 ’ers 
are bound to tvork according to the same tveight, hoiv can it 
happen that all their work is not of one weight ’? 

That is a great question .... but it can happen 
through forgers and clippers or cutters of coin. Thou knowest, 
moreover, that the uionej' of England can be found false in three 
M'ays : false namely in "weight, f.ilse in quaiit}", talse in the 
stamiiiiig. but these kinds ot falsification are not visited bt' an 
equal punishment,' — Henderson's ///store <d Dm mm ntx, cf. Dr. 
8tuld)b’ Select Charters. 

The designer of this typo, possihl_v the anrifahvr 'Wyzo 
Pltz Leoshiii also memioned in the Cnihtengild charter 
of llt!d, may be presumed to be the “ magi-ter ” referred 
to in the Pipe Pi'iil of lloO, for William Fitz C>tho, the 
hereditary di'signcr, there pays ten silver marks on account 
of fees ainountiiig to £-jij <is. lOd. that he miglit no longer 
have a blaster over him. This no donhl i.iceurred upon 
the completion of hi.s apprenticeship and succession to 
office ; therefore, at the date of this is.suc, IPlh, William 
Pitz fltho would prohahlv he under the dii’ections of a 
freshly appointed engraver. In the same Poll W^-zo is 
mentioned as owing half a mark of gold for succession to 
his father Leofstan’s lands and otHce. This official, 
whether Wvzo or not, tvas the onlv artist from tlie date 
of the Conquest to the reign of Henry ’\'TI who attempted 
anything further than a stereott ped repi-e'ent'ition of an 
English King. To say that he produced aii actual por- 
trait of Henry I would be perhaps to exaggerate, for in 
IPIG the King was in his o7th \-ea,r, and the tyjie usuallv 
represents a eoinparutiyely young man : hut a parallel cas(' 
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is instanced upon our postage stamps of to-day]. Vertue 
in the first half of the eighteenth century recognised this 
attempt, for he adopted it as the model for his portrait of 
Henry I, a portrait which has since become the generally 
accepted likeness of that monarch. Taking it, therefore, 
with all qualifications, we may well assume that the bust 
'S’ery accurately represents the King as he was seen with 
sceptre and robes wearing his crown at the three great 
feasts of the year in 1126. 

On several types of the Confe.ssor his historic beard 
had heen faithfully represented, and the careful observer 
will notice that this is the first Xorman coin which por- 
travs long hair. Moreover, it is gathered together into a 
sort of queue terminating in a curl or annulet. The 
head is in profile and, therefore, only shows one such 
queue, but on Henry’s statue at Rochester Cathedral a 
similar one is shown over each shoulder, and certain 
ancient chessmen di.scovered in the Isle of Lewis in 1831, 
probably of thi.s date, have the King’s coiffure represented 
almost exactly as upon the coin. This fashion of long 
hair was a recent innovation at the very date of the issue 
of this type, and Matthew of M’’estrninster tells us that 
in 1127 “King Henrv caused all the soldiers of England 
to cut their hair a proper length, as previously they vied 
with women in the length of their hair.” Orderic cor- 
roborates this custom of the nobility by recounting that 
MTlliam Louvel, to facilitate his escape from the battle of 
Euurg-Thcroude, in 1124, had his hair cropped “ so that 
he might pass (through the enemies' lines; as a yokel.” 
After Henry's proclamation of 1127 against the fashion 
we do not again find anything of the kind upon his coins. 

It is a common error to describe the desio-ii of this and 
certain types of Stephen and Henry II as “bust in 
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armour, &o.” The mistake has arisen from the simi- 
larity of the decorative pearls upon the mantle to the 
bosses or rivets of the far later gorget, for studs and 
bosses were unknown in this form until their necessity 
arose on the introduction of plate armour in tlie four- 
teenth century. The iS'ormau warrior was invariably 
clad in the long and plain mail hauberk, so accurately 
represented by the full-length figure of EVSTACIVS upon 
the coin (Ilawkins, 283) photographed in the Montagu 
Catalogue Mo. 3d>^. 

Henrv is in England during nearly the whole })eriod of 
the is.sue of this type, hence the large number of its mint-;. 

Varieties. — None , save the trefoil as a mint mark upon the 
reverse star described under Peterborough 
and Stamford. 

Fortunately Mr. L. A. Lawrence has recently e.x- 
posed several forgeries of this type, and 
of a '-1111110’' of it ami 2-'5 {Xuw. Chron., 
1899. p. '241). If this Litter variety 
had been accepted as genuine it would 
have cau-ed endless trouble in arranging 
the order of this and the last two types of 
rlie nun. for 2<b2 mrist certainly nrer- 
b.-t-veeii ami 'Ih'). 


Tvi'k XIV. 
112"— ] Idl. 



H.cwkins, 202. 

Examples also illnstrated. — Ru.liiig, Sup., i., 11, ii., 6; Pait 
ii.. i., 5 and ii., 7 ; Siieliing, i., 28 ; IVithy and Ryall, ii., 7, d, 

can,. I. loFRrii si.RiKs. N 
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9, 10. Speed’s Chronicle, 1611, p. 455 ; Xiim. Chrnn., xii., 
p. 136, 1, '2, and 3; 1803, xii., 262; ArcJueolujia, 1822, 540. 

0/,e.— Legend. ^.hENEIEVS; ^LEXEILYIS E 

4 . EERIE VS ^EEXEIEVS EE 

^.EEXEIEVSE: ^.EEXEIEVS EEX 

Crowned bust facing ; sceptre flory (held in the King’s 
right hand) to the left, and a star to the right of the 
head ; suspended from either side of the crown, 
three pellets. All within an inner circle springing 
from the shoulders. 

Jl'. r. — A large quatrefoil enclosing a star upon a cross of 
pellets; each foil surmounted by three annulets 
joined; opposite each spandrel a flour-de-lis inwards 
springing from an inner circle enclosing the whole. 

[PI. VII., Nos. 4—7.] 

The variation mentioned by Hawkins and engraved 
262 and Ending, Sup., ii., 1, 0 , of a cross of four 
pellets instead of the star on the obverse seems 
to be an engraver's error. 

The Bristol coin questioned by him because of its 
having been White’s, and classed as a variety, is 
now in the Hunter Museum and is of the ordinary 
type (Ending, Sup. i., 11). He has not noticed that 
all well struck coins of this type bear the star on 
the obverse. 


Mints — 30. 

Bath 

Bristol 

Canterbury 

Carlisle 

Chester 

Colchester 

Dorchester 

Durham 

Exeter 

Gloucester 

Hereford 


Huntingdon 

Ipswich 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

London 

Xorthampton 

Xottingbam 

St. Edmuudsbury 

Salisbury 

Southwark 


Stamford 
Sudbury 
Tamworth 
Thetford 
Wareham or 
Warwick 
Wilton 
Winchester 
Worcester 
York 


Hawkins gives Norwich, Romney, and Sandwich, hut 
the coins are here assigned respectively to Isorth- 
ampton, London, and St. Edmundsbury, for reasons 
detailed under those headings 

* 
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Herirv is in England for about eighteen months 
between 1128 and 1131. 

Number of speeimens noted. — 13-5. 

Finds. — "Watford and Milford Haven. 

M^eight and quality. — 19 1 to 22| grains of standard 
metal. 

Form of letters. — As the last type, but not quite so 
neat. Although the iSaxon P is still general, the 
modern M appears on the coins of several mints. 
The D (unless ‘-BAD” for Bath includes it) has 
entirely disappeared. On dies bearing the names 
of two A'inchester moneyers, the colons at the end 
of the reverse legend are varied thus •'* and on a 
Gloucester coin 

have ample evidence that this was the last type 
but one of the reign. The M’’utford find of 1818, described 
by Mr. Ihishleigh in The Chruiuele xii., 138, 

was deposited in Stephen’s time, but contained some 4.80 
pennies and cut half-pennies of Henry I. Of these, 
58 were of this type, and the remainder of the 
next, 255. There were no other types or varieties so far 
as Henry’s reign was concerned, and as the whole find 
comprised over eleven hundred coins, these two types must 
have been the last issued and the only types of his still in 
general circulation at the date of the deposit. This fact 
must have escaped attention or no one would have .sug- 
gested any other date for these coins. 

But that is not all ; our oldest public record, with the 
exception of Domesday, is an “odd volume ” of the Great 
Roll of the Pipe for the year 1130. The Pipe Roll was 
probably a sequel to Domesday, though perhaps not 
instituted until early in the reign of Henry I, when he 
remodelled the Exchequer. It was continued every year 
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from that event to modern time?, bvit although it is marvel- 
lous that tve have practically a complete series since the 
second year of Henry II, this is the only year remaining 
to us in the interim prior to llol-o. It contains the 
accounts rendered to the Exchequer by the various 
Sheriffs of the Kingdom made up to Hichaelmas in every 
year, and this particular one, therefore, contains the period 
September 30th, 1129, to September 29th, 1130. As it is 
not actually dated it was formerly assigned to various years, 
such as the eighteenth of Henry I, the fifth of Stephen, and 
the first of Henry II, but since Hr. Hunter in 1833 first 
correctly attributed it, those who have studied it have 
found this date to be ascertained beyond question 
from its internal evidence. As, however, it will be 
quoted again and again in the following pages, its 
date is of the greatest importance to this subject, and, 
therefore, if any doubt should still remain the following 
perhaps additional proofs may shortly be quoted from 
the dozens it contains. It refers to the then Bishop of 
Winchester as having lately been Abbot of Gla.stonbury 
— this, therefore, was Henry of Blois, who was appointed 
in 1129, so the date could not have been earlier than 
that year. Hence, as it contains entrie.? of tbe expenses 
in connection with the visit of Henry’s court to Wood- 
stock, it must be for that year, 1129-1130, as Htiu v only 
lield a Court there twice, viz., in 1123, and at Easter, 
1130. From Wood.stock he went to Canterbury with 
Henry of Winchester on May 4th to attend the conse- 
cration of the Cathedral, and tour days afterwards to 
Kochester (Huntingdon, Saxon Chronicle, &c.), and the 
Eoll contains an item of 3s. Id. fur the lepair of Roches- 
ter Bridge “ against the coming of the King.” 

It may be calbd a common-place book ” ot the Kin;::- 
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dom, for it records everything that occurred of a financial 
character, from the cost of the candles still kept burning 
over the late Queen Matilda’s tomb at Westminster, to 
the fees of a widow for the privilege of remaining uii- 
inarriecl. But what concerns us most are various entries 
ot fines and forfeits upon the conviction of moneyers for 
offences against the coinage. These would probably be 
fines for short weight, as many of our coins of this type 
are still below the standard. They will be given in detail 
under the history of the various mints, but with few 
exceptions the financial portion of the conviction only 
is recorded, for the corporal punishment concerned the 
moneyer, not the Exchctpu-r. The actual dates of the 
convictions, unless they happen to occur in the latter 
half of the current year, are not given, and we find in 
the hit“r Rolls that fines were often paid off by instalments 
extending over three or four years, but the credit for 1lu' 
year and the balance remaining due are all tliat is entereil, 
so there is nothing to tell us to a year or two in or before 
1130, when the conviction occurred, unless it is entered 
under “ Xova I’lucita.’^ 

IMow nearlv ail these unfortunate moneyers thus men- 
tioned in the Roll are men whose names appear upon this 
tvpe, and the remainder are the issuers of the lust, Oli.i. 
After coin ictioii the nione_\er. of course, lost his ottiee, 
so. with the exception of one or two instances onlv — ex- 
plaiuahli' no douhr hy the ti’ivial charactoi- of the ottoiiee 
and, coiisoepietitly, the inflletion of a mere hue, sei' the 
extract from the Jjinhjijni;, p. .S7 — their names do not 
appear u]iiiu the next and conimonest type of tiie 
reign, "J-jo. (Mher nioneyer.s names also occur in this 
Roll under pleasanter auspices, such as paying succession 
duties, ikc., and are not only idelitiiiod on the current, 
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or on the previous, but also upon the following types, for 
there was nothing to interrupt their duties. So we have 
the best of evidence that in 1129-1130 type 265 had 
recently been issued, 262 was the current type, and 255 
was to follow. This perfect identity between the moneyers 
of the Roll and those of the types surely proves the general 
theories of this work, namely : (1) That our coins of the 
reign as a whole are practically a complete representation 
of the coinage of the time, for otherwise half the moneyers 
recorded in the Roll would be unknown to us ; (2) That 
the mints by grant did not coin continuously but only 
under conditions such as those already explained, for other- 
wise we should find entries in the Roll of some moneyers at 
least of those mints of which we have no coins of this and 
the previous type, although we know that they were in 
subsequent operation, and which, therefore, must have been 
dormant at the particular period — e.cj., Dover, Hastings, 
Lewes, Oxford, Pevensey, Shaftesbury, Shrewsbury, and 
Taunton. These two theories are thus checked by an 
accidental system of double entry upon the coins and in 
the Roll — independent testimony which until now has 
lain buried in the earth and in the Record Office for nigh 
upon eight hundred years. 

Unfortunately, the Milford Haven hoard has remained 
one of the many secrets of Treasure Trove. But some years 
ago a number of coins of this type, and the previous one 26-5, 
said to be from a then recent find, came under examination 
for these notes, and it is not unlikely that the)’ were a por- 
tion at least of it. They were squandered, and are here en- 
tered under the names of A’arious owners without reference 
to the find for lack of evidence to that effect. But a few 
specimens of this type are so recorded, as they are known 
to have come from it through a different source. 
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The fact that tlie modern now appears on the 

coins of several mints corroborates the late date assigned 
TO this issue, and this is still further supported by the 
first use — so far as Henry’s reign is concerned — of 
CESTEE for Chester in place of some form of the old 
name LEIGECEASTER, Avbich now disappears, Cestre or 
Cester is also the name invariably used in the 118U Koll. 

After the great Inquisition of 1125, the period of issue 
of each type seems to have been gradually lengthened, for 
no doubt the moneyers had complained of the constant 
expense of the frequent changes in mitigation of their 
punishments. The currency of the last was about two 
years, of this three, of the next four, and of Stephen’s 
tii'st type at least five years. 

The large number of mints of the last three types of 
the reign is in a mea.sure due to their longer period of 
issue, but the number of this and the last type must have 
been influenced by Henry’s summons to all his barons to 
attend the great council of Northampton in September, 
1131, which would bring all, or nearly all, the grantees 
of the chartered mints into England. 

Varieties. — None. 


Type XV. 
1131—113.7. 



Fi-. W. 


1 ' \WK1X'', 
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Examples also illnstratecl. — Rudin", ii., 6 : Snelling, i., 24 ; 
Withy and Eyall, ii.. 22, 23, 24, 2-5 and 20 ; An-hceohnnit. 1822, 
p. 540; Xum. ( hron., xii., p. 13S, 3, 5, 6 and 7; 1883, vii., 
1 ; 1893, xii., 2.j5. 


<jhi\ — Legend. 

>i<hEXRI; (one instance onlv) ^hEEIEVS 
^.liEXElE; ‘ ^.hEXElEVS 

hEXillEV ; ^ i\ EXllGVS 

<i> hEltieV 4 . hEXfilEYS E ; 

Crowned bust three-quarters to the left, otherwise the 
type is identical in design with the obverse of the 
last, except that the star is omitted and the crown 
arched. 

fler. — Cro.s? fleury, with a pellet in each angle and some- 
times a pellet or small annulet in the centre, tipon 
a square of slightly concave sides terminating in 
fieurs at the corners. All within an inner circle. 

rpi. VII., 8—12.] 


Mints — 21, 

Bath 

Bristol 

Canterbury 

Carlisle 

Chester 

Exeter 

(lloncester 


Hereford 

Huntingdon 

Ipswich 

Lincoln 

London 

Xorthainpton 

Norwich 


Oxford 

St. Edmundshury 

Southampton 

Staniford 

Thetford 

Winchester 

York 


The coins given by Hawkins to Sandwich are trans- 
ferred to St. Edmuiidsbury. 

Henry is in England for about twenty-four months 
between 1131 and llo-5. 

Number of specimens noted. — 500. — Another hun- 
dred or more have been examined, but as they 
were so badly struck as to show only fragmentary 
portions of legends already noted, they are di.s- 
cardcd from the list. 
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Finds. — Battle, Wallsop ? Watford, Xottingham, 
Dartford, Linton near ilaidstone, and Ashby- 
Wolds, Leicestershire. 

Weight and quality. — Average 22 grains of standard 
silver. 

Form of letters. — The modern C and W are now 
quite frequent. Tti invariably appears instead 
of the old D, which has now finally disappeared 
from the general English coinage. 6, on at 
least four different dies, represents (and so may 
possibly he an early form of) the round C. Latin- 
ized moneyers’ names are common, and mono- 
grammic letters are again plentiful. An attempt 
at the moneyers’ surname appears for the first 
time on Norman coins, upon one or two examples 
of this type. 

As we have seen (page 87), William Fitz Otho is now 
in office, and this is the first type for which he is solely 
responsible, hence the usual novice’s blunders and vari- 
ations in the King’s name.^ 

The obverse of this type is adapted from that of the last, 
and the reverse from that of the curious vai’iety, Fig. Q, 
described on page 75, each with a difference. That 
this is the last type of the reign is quite clear from the 

* The British Maseum has an ancient MS. copy of Henry's 
Charter, addressed to Richard Bishop of London, 1108 — 1129, 
andAlberic de Vere, (died 1141), probably' the SheriJf, granting 
to William Fitz Otho his olKce, and all his lands and tenements 
within London and without, for performing thenceforth the 
offices which his father Otho Ainifiihcr had. The date of this 
Charter is ascertained by the entry in the 1129 — 30 Pipe Roll, 
mentioned on page 87. for the fees there debited were in 
return for it as relief to the crowm upon Fitz Otho's succession. 
— Charbr .1 Lmiil., Y, 17. 


VOL. 1. LOUKIH -^EttlKs. 
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facts that the Watford, Nottingham, Dartford, and Linton 
finds, though mainly composed of Stephen’s coins, disclosed 
numerous examples of it, and that the last three named 
contained no other type of this reign. But its position has 
already been demonstrated under the previous type. 

Of the above finds, the Battle, Wallsop, Watford, and 
Nottingham have already been discussed, so a word or two 
upon the others will complete the list. For an account 
of the Dartford or “ Kent ” hoard we are again indebted 
to Mr. Rashleigh in Nam. Chron. xiii, p. 181. It was 
discovered in 1826, and contained about sixty coins all 
of the time of Stephen, with the exception of four ot 
this type. The Linton (near Maidstone) discovery of 
1883 is described by Mr. Wakeford in the Numismatic 
Chronicle for that year, and comprised some 180 pennies, 
cut half-pennies, and farthings. Not more than a dozen 
were of this type, and the remainder were all of Stephen’s 
reign. Mr. G. F. Hill has supplied particulars of the 
Ashby-Wolds find of 1788 for the purposes of these notes, 
from an account of its discovery in that almost inaccessible 
work, Nichols’ Sistonj of Leicestershire. Nichols is not 
very explicit when he tells us that, of the 4 -jO silver coins 
found, almost all were pennies of King Stephen, except a 
few of Henry I, Henry II, and Henry III ! Coins of the 
latter reign are, of course, impossible in such a find, and 
a reference to his plates only discloses this type and tw'o 
types of Stephen, but perhaps the mistake is due to the 
confusion existing in the eighteenth century as to the 
proper attribution of the coinage of the three Henrys. 

This type was still in circulation during the most 
troubled years of Stephen’s reign, when so many hoards 
would be buried for safety, and so to-day it is as plentiful 
as all the other types of Henry’s reign put together. 
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Anotlier cause, however, may be that, as Henry at his 
death left in his treasury at Winchester “coin estimated 
at one hundred thousand pounds, and that of the best 
quality ” (ilalmesburjd, it would, for some time after 
Stephen’s accession, he the chief medium of exchange. 
Coin in the King’s treasur}’ would, we may assume, be 
kept up to the latest type, so that it might always be 
current upon an emergency. 

That these coins are neither pleasing to look at nor 
easy to read is not William Fitz Otho’s fault, for his 
design is good, but is due to the moneyers’ wretched 
system of careless striking, or of first striking them in 
a round collar and then roughly clipping them down in 
weight to the bare margin of tender. Refer for example 
to the specimen engraved in Xum. Chron. xii. Xo. 7, which 
is octagon, or rather square with the corners cut oif, the 
result being that there is not one letter visible upon it! 

Although six or seven hundred coins of this type have 
been noted or examined for this work, the number of 
different mints upon them does not exceed twenty-one. 
Yet seventy-three coins of type 2ti-5 furnish twenty-two 
mints, and one hundred and thirty-five coins of type 
thirty mints. Therefore it is evident that if more than 
twenty-one mints had been coining between lldl and 
lldd, we must have had specimens of them out of the 
overwhelming proportion of the coins of this type. 

Varieties .—X one. 

This completes the descriptions of tlie various tvpes of 
Henry I, and it will be noticed that Hawkins 2d9, 200, 
2GI, X and XTI, arc not included. Although sub-divided 
by Hawkins into five types, they are really but two and 
their varieties. There are, however, others of the .same 
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class, although some twenty coins in all complete the 
whole series. Upon them the letters “ W ” and are 
not only firmly established, but are almost inrariably used. 
Hence, as M'e have seen, their issue could not have been 
prior to type 262 (1128 — 1181), when the former letter 
was introduced, and therefore, as the Watford find con- 
tained altogether more than eleven hundred coins issued 
between 1128 and some time earH in Stephen’s reign, 
and j-et only contained the two last types of Henry I, it 
is impossible to believe that any of the coins of this series 
were then in circulation. Otherwise a stray one at least 
would have appeared. Moreover they have never been 
found except with the coins of Stephen’s reign. But, as 
it is always easier and more satisfactory to provm an 
affirmative than a negative, it may be sufficient to say 
here that the appropriation of these coins will be dealt 
with in a general work upon the 2sorman coinage. 

Chapter VII. 

HISTORY OF THE MINTS AND THEIR COINS. 

It is hoped that, by a few lines of historical introduction 
to each mint, some idea of the importance of the towns in 
those days may be gleaned, for their condition now is no 
criterion of what it was in the days of Henrv I. The 
population of the whole kingdom, according to Sir Henry 
Ellis, did not then exceed two millions, and probably most 
of it was centered around the principal towns. 

With the exceptions of York, Durham, and Carlisle, all 
the mints were south of a line drawn from Chester to 
Lincoln, but including those two important cities. It 
does not, however, follow that all the principal cities and 
towns were places of mintage, for the privilege of coining 
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\Yas granted rather as a matter of favour to the applicant 
than with any regard to the exigency of the people. 
Thus the cities of Coventry, Ely, Lichtield, and Sher- 
borne had then no money of their own, and even the 
wealthy abbots of Abingdon never received the favour. 

It will be noticed that the dates of most of the types 
appear to overlap each other, but this is not so in reality, 
but merely owing to the fact that the exchequer 3 ’ear 
then ended on September ‘diJth, and therefore most of the 
types were probably changed in the autumn, and so the 
same year is given to two types. This is borne out by 
the evidence of the Reading writ, quoted on page 28, 
which required the dies to be delivered ‘‘ within fifteen 
days of the feast of St. Martin at the furthest.” In 1180 
Henry II’s new coinage was “ made current on St. Mar- 
tin’s day ; ” but in consequence of the Inquisition of 
Christmas, 1125, type 265 probably commenced in 
January, 1126. 

The records of many hundred charters have been con- 
sulted during the compilation of these notes, but only 
those will be quoted which are requisite to fill in a gap in 
the history of a mint or its grantee. For instance, if the 
grantee of a mint is presumably in England or Normandy, 
as the case may be, during a certain year, it is unneces- 
sary to prove it ; but in the absence of other evidence our 
charters often supply this information. 

Unfortunately, most of the Norman charters are un- 
dated, but, as we have seen under type 251, page 47, in 
the instance of Ctho Fitz Otto’s grant, the date can 
usuallv be ascertained from internal evidence. 

For convenience of alphabetical reference to the 
moneyers, the reverse legend is placed first in the follow- 
ing lists of coins. 
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ATLE. 

“ATLE’’ is given in Ruding’s list of Henry’s mints, 
but as he offers no further information about it, and as 
there does not seem to be any coin to support the reading, 
M'e may assume that it must have been taken from a Canter- 
bury coin of type 251 or 254, reading “OEE HTLE,” for 
ON ENTLE, as the N and A were at that period usually 
represented by H or It, and the arms of the E in the 
monogram IC were probably either obliterated on the 
coin or overlooked. Compare PI. II. No. 1. 


BARNSTAPLE (Devonshire). 

Baen.vst.vpt;l.v, Beahdestapla, Berdenestapla ; Domesday, 
B.AENtsTAi'LE; E.xoD . ditto, Bardest.aple and Baenebtaple; 
Pipe Roll, Beedestapla ; Charters, Baknest.apla, etc. ; 
Tower Records, Ed. I., Beedstaple; Colloquially, Baeum. 

The origin of Barnstaple is unknown, but it has been 
sujre:ested that its himiliarname Barum mav,like that of Old 
tSarum, have survived to us from the days of the Romans. 
Its position as the maritime port of jSTorth Devon for the 
wool and mineral products of the surrounding country 
must have rendered it a thriving market, or staple, in 
early Saxon times, and that it was a place of some im- 
portance in the first half of the tenth century, is supported 
by an ancient tradition that Atbelstau drove the Danes 
over the Tamar, and abode in his palace at Barnstaple. 
This is probably true, as it would constitute the town a 
royal burg, and explains the pa.ssage in Domesday, “ King 
Edward the Confessor) had the burg of Barnstaple.” The 
mound of the castle, too, dates from at least that century. 
About the same time the episcopal See of Devon was dis- 
sociated from that of Sherborne, and for a short period. 
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prior to its translation to Crediton, located at Bishops 
Tawton, two miles from the gates of Barnstaple. 

1007-8. The Burg suffered in the Devon.'-hire rising, and 
23 houses seem to have been laid waste. William 
appointed Judhel de Totnes castellan, and gave him 
the Honour of Barnstaple, including Totness and 
Lydford. He founded the Norman castle. 

1080. Domesday notes. — In King Edward's time, the 
King had the burg. Now there are 40 burgesses 
within and 9 without who pay 40s. to the King and 
20s. to the 1 ishop of Coutaucos. There are 23 houses 
laid waste since the King (William I) came into 
England. The King has the burg ; the Bishop ten 
burgesses paying 45 pence ; and Baldwin the Sheriff 
has seven burgesses. The mill renders 20s., of 
which the Bishop has a share. The niuit is not 
mentioned. 

William II gave the Honour of Barnstaple to Eoger de 
Novant. 

1180. Pipe Roll notes. — Wido de Novant, presumably 
the heir of Roger de Novant, is paying quittance for 
a [■? confirmation] grant of the fair at Totness and cer- 
tain fees in respect of a claim against his lands brought 
by Juhell Fitz Nigel, probably the grandson of Jiulhel. 

It is to Mr. L. A. Lawrence, in the' Kin,us)iiafic 
Chronicle, 1897, that we are indebted for the correct 
appropriation of certain coins of a mint commencing 
BARD or BEARD to this town. 

They comprise the reigns of Ethelred II, Canute, 
Harold I, Edward the Confessor, 'William I — -II, and 
Henry I. 

At some date in the Saxon period tlie burgesses of 
Barnstaple, Totness, and Lydford, must have obtained a 
charter of privileges in return for the .supply of a ship or 
contribution to an expedition of the King when required, 
for so it is elsewhere recorded in Domesday. Messrs. 
Stevenson and Napier, too, confirm this by the evidence of 
the hunj-icifnn at Beardastapol being mentioned in 1018 
(see “ Thr Cntirford Chmicrx "). Thus we may infer tliat 
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up to the date of the Conquest Barnstaple was a royal 
burg, farmed to the burgesses, upon certain customs and 
a rent of 40s. to the King, and 20s., the “ third penny ” 
of the town, to the Bishop of Coutances. 

The fact that Barnstaple, Totness, and Lydford were 
rated together to contribute the ship, coupled with the 
coincidence that the mints of Barnstaple, Totness, and 
Lydford all commence in the reign of Ethelred II, use 
the same types and interchange their moneyers, and sup- 
ported by the evidence that Barnstaple had alreadv' its 
hnrrj-nitnii within two years of that king’s death, strongly 
suggests that charters of privileges had been granted to 
the three towns by Ethelred II. They evidently included 
the right of coinage to each, as was the case in the very 
similar instances of those seaports which were subsequently 
known as the Cinque Ports ; and these conditions seem to 
have continued until the time of the Conquest. 

William did not confirm these charters, as it is evident 
from Domesday that he granted the tertius detiarius of 
the burg of Barnstaple to Geoffrey de Mowbray, Bishop 
of Coutances (see pages 119-123). This would include 
the lordship of the manor and the mint. But although 
the Bishop nominally retained the tertius denarius, he 
seems to have released his lordship in favour of one of 
his knights, for King William granted the Honour of 
Barnstaple, including Totness and Lydford, to Judhel, or 
Joel, Fitz Alured of Totness, and so the three mints fell 
under one hand. Hence it was not likely that Judhel would 
continue the expense of three so near together when the 
supply of one was sufficient. He therefore discontinued 
that of Lydford altogether, but coined intermittentlv at 
either Barnstaple or Totness, but never contemporaneously 
at both places. 
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Judhel is said to have been banished by Rufus for 
some unrecorded offence, but he would, no doubt, be 
concerned in. his lord, Geoffrey de Mowbray’s, rebellion of 
The head of Judhel’s house was Geoffrey de 
Mayenne, who also, in 1088, revolted against Rufus in 
Normandy ; this probably led to Judhel’s fall. 

M illiam II then granted the Honour to Roarer de 
Novant ; who, however, does not seem to have ever exer- 
cised the privilege of coming here. From the Pipe Roll 
one gathers that he had died a few years before 1 129-30, 
and for reasons presently given the date must have been 
about 1123. 

Henry I is always credited with having incorporated 
Barnstaple, but what he did was to restore its Saxon 
privileges. The evidence of his charter to the burgesses 
is to be gleaned from one of Henrv II, in which the King 
confirms to the burgesses 

“ all the rights and customs which they had in the time of my 
grandfather, King Henry. I having removed ail the bad customs 
after my graiidfatber there aiRen. Know ye that they have the 
customs of London, and so testify before me that they and the 
Larons of London so freely, honourably, and justly have the 
same as ever they better had in the time of my grandfather,” 

The customs of London will he referred to under that 
mint, but the reference to them not only shows that 
Henry I had granted a charter to Barnstaple conferring 
the greatest civic rights of the age upon its burgesses, 
hut that the charter to Barnstaple must have been subse- 
quent to the death of Roger de Novant, for Henry could 
not grant what was Roger de Novant’s during hi.s life. 
Thus the Barnstaple charter must have been elated 
after, sa}', 1123. 

The 1130 Pipe Roll tells us that Wido de Nunant 
(Novant), no doubt as heir to Roger, paid £10 for a 
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judgment in his favour as to the land M'hich Johell Fitz 
Nigel claimed against him and ten marks of silver for a 
(confirmation) grant of the fair at Totness. Hence M'e 
knoM' that Roger de Novant was then dead and that some 
time at least had elapsed since his death. These entries 
must have referred to Totness alone, for the King himself 
had resumed possession of llarnstaple, as, by a charter 
granted at Perriers [in 1125], lie gave the mill and its 
tolls, with other property at Parnstaple, to the Priory. 

As tyjie 265 (1126-112?^ now appears from the Barn- 
staple mint, we may very fairly concluele that the charter 
to the Priory, the charter to Wido de Novant, and the 
charter to the burgesses of Barnstaple were all granted 
after the death of Roger de Novant and in 1125, and that 
the burgesses immediately availed themselves of their 
ancient privilege of a mint. 

The burgesses, however, evidently lost their rights at 
some time before the reign of Henry II, for this is im- 
plied by his charter and by the fact that the Roll of 
1158 records that William de Braose paid to the exchequer 
1,000 marks of silver for his part of the Honour of 
Barnstaple. William de Braose in a charter calls himself 
“grandson of Joel” — /.c. Joel Fitz Nigel, not Joel de 
Totness, as hitherto supposed, for too many years intervene 
between the latter and de Braose. The claim of Joel 
Fitz Nigel, referred to in the 1 IJO Roll, probably explains 
the i-eason why the coinage of the burgesses ceased in 
112S as suddenly as it had commenced. His unusual 
name suggests a relationship to Joel de Totness, and his 
name appears as Joel de Bat-rnfaple as early as in the 
Foundation charter of I’lympton Priory, about August, 
1123. On the other hand, in the same charter Wido is 
described as de Totness. Hence we may infer that Joel 
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Fitz Nigel claimed the whole Honour of Barnstaple, 
including Totiiess and Lydford, and that prior to the date 
of the Pipe Poll, say, in 1128, it was partitioned between 
himself and Wido, as heir of Roger de Novant ; he receiv- 
ing Barnstaple, and thus causing the revocation of the 
charter to the burgesses, and Wido retaining his grant of 
Totness as is evidenced by the Roll. This also explains 
the reason why William de Braose, as heir to Fitz Nigel, 
in 1158 claimed onlj' a part of the Honour which had 
formerly included Totness, and why there is no return for 
Barnstaple in the 1130 Roll. 

Coin, 

FOTEB ON EERDESTA •fhENEIETS 265 

British Museum; from the Montagu Sale. 1S97, 
and the Hugh Howard Collection, 1874 (hut 
said to have been formed at the commonce- 
meiit of ‘"the last century ”). OTER was 
probably one of the family of that name 
who were moueyers of Dorehtster. 


BATH (So-Mersetsiiire). 

Batiian, B.wha, Bathonia. Eadc.ncm ; Early Saxon, Akemax- 
CEASIEB ; Domesday, Baue ; Pipe Roll, Bada. 

That the early Britons held a .stronghold in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bath is certain, but its mineral ^piings would 
be a tar gi eater attraction to the Roman compuerors than 
to them, and therelore its actual site was pruhablv hist 
occupied by the latter. In like manner they founded 
Buxton and Ilkley. The Roman loi-tiiicutioiis of Butli 
no doubt remained much as their builders left them, unlil 
in 577 the Saxons stormed the city a fie i lin baiile of 
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Deorham. After the introduction of Christianity a nun- 
nery was established here in the seTenth century, which 
was, however, replaced, a hundred j-ears later, by a college 
of secular canons, and at the close of the eighth century 
Offa, King of Mercia, built, or rebuilt, the Church of St. 
Peter. 

But it is to Alfred and the men of Somersetshire, after 
the expulsion of the Danes from the county, that the 
revival of the importance of the city is due. That king 
seems to have fortified it and placed a governor here, for 
under 906 we have the curious passage in the Saxon 
Chronicle, “ In this year died Alfred, who was governor 
of Bath.” Here, in 973, Edgar was crowned in the 
Church of St. Peter, and he greatly enriched the town 
and monastery. But in 1013 Bath suffered at the hands 
of Sweyn the Dane ; nevertheless it was a thriving burg 
in the time of the Confessor. 

The description of Bath in the reigns of Henry I and 
Stephen, from the Geda Stcphani, is as follows : — 

“There is a city, six miles from Bristol, where the hot 
springs, circulating in channels beneath the surface, are con- 
ducted by channels artificially constructed and are collected 
into an arched reservoir, to supply the warm baths (the Roman 
baths) which stand in the middle of the place, most delightful to 
see and beneficial to health. This city is called Butta, the 
name being derived from a word in the Engli.sh tongue which 
signified bath ; because infirm people resort to it from all parts 
of England for the purpose of bathing in these salubrious 
waters ; and persons in health also assemble there to see the 
curious bubbling up of the warm springs, and to use the baths.” 
(Forester.) 

This might almost be a record of the davs of the Reo-ent 

1086. Domesday notes.— In the time of King Edward the 
King held Bath. Now the burg contains 178 bur- 
gesses. of whom 64, returniDR £4, hold under the King. 
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00 returning 60 sliiilings, under various feudatories of 
the crown, and 24 under the Abbot of St. Peter's. 
Six houses are laid waste and one destroyed, 'i'lie 
King has the burg and the mint renders 100 shillings. 

1088. “Bath, a city of the King’s,” was plundered and 
burnt by Eobert de Mowbray. (Florence.) 

1088-90. John de Villula translated the seat of the 
Bishopric of 'Wells to Bath and founded the Norman 
Cathedral, of which however there is hardly a trace 
remaining. 

1090 & 97. William II by charters granted “to God and 
the Church of St. Peter in Bath and to John the Bishop, 
and to his successors, all the City of Bath for the aug- 
mentation of the revenue of the see ; for the good of 
the soul of his father King William I and the souls of 
his mother, of himselt and of his ancestors and suc- 
cessors. Together with the mint and other privileges.” 
Florence of 'Worcester with unintentional cynicism 
explains that the Bishop bought the whole city for 
^500. 

1101. Henry I confirms the above charters. 

1102. Henry by charter “ gives and confirms the city 
itself and everything appertaining to the rirmu of the 
said city together with the mint, &c.,” to John the 
Bishop. 

HOC. Bishop John, by charter, transfers the city and its 
privileges to the Church of St. Peter. 

1106. Easter. Henry holds his court here. (Sax. Chron.) 

1122. December 29. Death of Bishop John. (Florence.) 

1128. August 26. Geottrey the Queen's Chancellor or 
chaplain according to some authorities) consecrated 
Bishop of Bath. 

1130. Pipe Boll notes. — Somersetshire is omitted from the 
Roll. The learned Adelardus of Bath is mentioned. 
Geoffrej- the Chancellor owes £3,006 13s. 4d. for the 
Great Seal — for his appointment — and is allowed 
£10 15s. Od. for 48 days' absence from the E.xcheqner. 
Geofl'rey the Chancellor, who was appointed Bishop 
of Durham, 1133, was formerly believed to have been 
the Bishop of Bath, but 

1134. August 16. “ Geofl'rey, Bishop of Bath, died on the 
17th of the calends of September ; after some interval 
he was succeeded by a monk (of Lewesl named 
Robert, a Fleming by descent, but born in England,” 
(Florence, ) 
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The name of Bath first appears upon our coins in the 
latter part of the reign of Alfred, and continues through- 
out all the Saxon reigns with the exceptions of those of 
Eadmund and Harold II. It maj', however, be noticed 
here that although the name of a mint may not occur upon 
coins of the Saxon kings prior to Ethelred II, it does not 
follow that it was dormant, as certain types bear the names 
of the moneyers only. For instance, a Bath moneyer’s 
name appears upon one of these types of Eadmund. 

From before the accession of William I to, and inclu- 
sive of, the date of Domesday — 1080 — it is quite clear 
that Bath was “ a citv of the King’s,” and that in 1086 at 
least there was a royal mint here in operation. Its 
vicinity to the prolific mints of Bristol and Gloucester — 
the latter of which in Domesday paid a rent of £20 to the 
King — must have affected its output, and so in late Saxon 
times we find only two mone 3 'ers’ names at a time upon 
its coins. This number was continued in the reim of 

c5 

William I, and the mint paid a rent of only £5 to the 
King. 

But in Eobert de Mowbray’s rising of 1088 the citj’ 
was destroyed, and from that date the royc/ mint of Bath 
ceases for ever. Therefore all the types bearing the 
King’s name WILLIAM that we have of this mint must 
have been struck prior to that time. 

In 1090 John de Villula commenced rebuildino- the 
city, choosing it for his episcopal seat in preference to 
"Wells. According to Donlc-^da 3 ' the Bishops of "Wells 
held that town— bj- ancient charter — and so there was a 
precedent for the purcha^e or grant of Bath. In 1097 
the whole citv is granted to Bishop .John and his suc- 
cessors, and though the mint is mentioned, it is only 
included in the general words of the charter conveviiig 
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all the King’s riglits and privileges ivithin the city, and 
the mere grant of the city alone would have been just as 
efl'eetive, wliether the mint was specially named or not. 

As was neces'ary, according to the custom of the 
period, Henry I confirmed and extended this charter — 
so likewise did King Steplicu to the then bishop — but we 
have ample evidence tlsat John de Yillula never exercised 
his privilege of coining during the whole of his life, for 
otherwise, from a tenure of thirty years, some at least of 
his coins must have survived to us. He had no mint at 
Wells, and when he came to Bath the ruined city offered 
little temptation for the undertaking ; iu fact, with the 
exception of the short revival about to be mentioned, 
the mint was already an office of the pa.st. Moreover, 
his own charter of 110b trausiVrring his personal rights 
under the charters to his Chuich suggests that, thougliout, 
he viewed himself in the light of a mere spiritual trustee. 

Bishop John died at the close of 1122, and in August, 
112d, his successor Geotfrey was installed. A continua- 
tion charter must follow — not precede — the induction of 
a bishop, and as Henry was then iu Xormaudy, it would, 
in this instance, have to await his return in September, 
112G, for such charters appear usually, if nut always, to 
have been granted at the English courts. Its actual 
date was probably either upon the occasion when “ all the 
bishops and nobles ’’ swore fealty to Matilda the Empress 
at the London court on January 1st, 1127 ’Florence), or 
when Bishop Geotfre}" is specially mentioned as attending 
the May court at MAstminster in the same year. 

Bishop Geoffrey took an active part in political life, 
and he at once, after receiving his confirmation charter, 
reojjcned the mint, for tyjie 2G-3 (112G-112S) is struck at 
Bath. This is followed by the next in succession, 2G2 
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(1128-1131), and, according to a catalogue reading, by 
255 (1131-1135), when upon the Bishop’s death in 1134 
and probably because it was found to be unprofitable, the 
mint of Bath was closed for ever. This revival, too, was 
but a small coinage, for we find the number of moneyers 
at a time now reduced to one. A reduction in the 
numher of moneyers seems always to have followed the 
conversion of a royal into a private mint. 

When a mint was newly established, or revived after 
being long dormant, it seems to have been necessary and 
custornarv to temporarily borrow a moneyer from elsewhere 
to organize the new work, for, as will be noticed in other 
cases — that of Carlisle, for instance — the moneyer whose 
name appears on the first type rarely issues the second. 
It is so here, for PINTEELEDE, who struck type 265, 
does not issue 262. Perhaps Bishop Geoffrey borrowed 
him from his archbishop’s mint, as he most naturally 
would, when he met the Primate at the Synod of May, 
1127, for we find PINIEDEl — probably contracted from 
PIX[TEll]LEDEI — coining at Canterbury before this type 
— 265 — and immediately after it, but twt during its issue. 
Upon this system of introducing moneyers to revive a 
dormant coinage, see particularly under Gloucester. 

Coins. 

^.OSBEEN : ON BAD: ^.TiENEI ... 262 

Watford find. 

. . . BEEN . . BA . EVS E 262 

AVatford find. 

^.PINTEELEDE : ON • BADA • ^.hENEIEVS ; 265 

British Museum ; Fig. U. From the Durrant 
Sale, 1847, £2 11s. Od. As to the monej'er, 
see above. 
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•tPINTEELED : ON • BAD A <i> h ENRICVS E ; 265 

Engraved, Withy and Eyall, ii., 20. 

The Tyssen Catalogue, 1802, contains 2 coins of . 265 
At the Haines Sale, 1878, a coin of 255 (1131 
— 1135) was described as “probably minted 
at Bath.” If this is correct the type would 
be issued by Bishop Geoffrey, between 1131 
and his death in 1134 — probably early in 
the limit. 


BEDFORD. 

Bedakford, Beocanfobd, Bedicanfokd, Bedefoeda ; Pipe Roll, 

Bedeford. 

Although prehistoric remains abound in the neighbour- 
hood, we know little or nothing of the early history of 
Bedford until the Saxon Chronicle records a victory of 
Cuthvulf over the Britons at this place in the year 571. 
Oifa, Eing of Mercia, is said to have been buried here, 
but the town does not seem to have attained its import- 
ance until — 

In 919 “ King Edward — the Elder — went with his forces to 
Bedford and gained the town— from the Danes — and almost all 
the townsmen who formerly dwelt there submitted to him. He 
stayed there four weeks, and commanded the town to be built 
on the south side of the river before he went thence.” (Sax. 
Chron.) 

This rather implies that the Danes had destroyed the 
old town, and in 1010 they again “ came to Bedford, 
ever burning as they went.” jMor were its misfortunes 
confined to Saxon times, for, as Camden says, “ not one 
civil commotion arose in the kingdom but w'hat had a 
blow at the custle of Bedford.” 

Wdlliam I appointed Hugh de Beauchamp castellan of 
Bedford. 

1086. Domesday notes.— In the Confessor's time and 
now the burg contributed for half the Hundred in 
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expeditions and ships (to the King’s forces). The 
land of the town never paid land tax, with the excep- 
tion of one hide which lay in tithe to the Church of 
St. Paul. 

William 11 granted, or confirmed, the Honour of Bedford 
to Payne, son of Hugh de Beauchamp. 

1130. Pipe Eoll notes. — The burg paid T4 8s. Od. mixi- 
lium. Simon de Beauchamp accounts for =£102 16s. 8d. 
which is being paid by instalments for the security of 
his Honour [of Bedford] “ quern yion habuit ad 
rectum.” [“ libis ” is the contraction used in the Boll 
for both Honoris and hominis, but the payment is far 
too large a sum to admit of the latter construction. 
Pro recto or ad rectum occurs thirty or forty times in 
the Boll, and yet it is invariably used in relation to 
land alone. See p. 157.] 

Although the name of this mint first appears on coins 
of Eadwig, there is, as Mr. Grueber points out in the 
Brit. Mus. Cat., evidence, by a comparison of its 
money ers with those of Eadred, that it had been in opera- 
tion for some time at least previous to this reign. The 
coinage was continued under each successive King until 
the Korman Conquest, but the number of moneyers in 
office at a time seems to have been gradually reduced 
from three or four to two. 

Although Wniiam I appointed Hugh de Beauchamp 
castellan, and subsequently gave him the Honour and 
barony of Bedford also, the burg seems to have been 
farmed to the burgesses at the date of Domesday. The 
Geda tells us that Milo de Beauchamp, grandson of 
Hugh, in 1138 claimed Bedford “ by hereditary rio-ht,” 
and as he was only nephew to Payne, who received a 
grant of the Honour from Eufus, this term could not 
apply to the second grant, for a title could no more 
descend by right to a nephew then than it can now. 

As the mint is not mentioned in Domesday, either 
under the Confessor or under William, its privileges were 
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no doubt vested in the Saxon earls of Mercia during the 
former reign, and in Hugh de Beauchamp under 
William I. 

Hugh seems to have died during the reign of 
William II, leaving three sons, Robert, Payne, and 
Simon. Hence the grant of the Honour of Bedford to 
Pa}’ne was the usual and necessary charter of confirma- 
tion upon his succession. 

Although Payne succeeded to the English possessions, 
he was probably the second son, for in nearly all cases 
where the barons held estates both in England and Nor- 
mandy, the eldest son took those in the latter country. 
The succession to the crown of England even, then fol- 
lowed this custom. 

Robert de Beauchamp, Viscount of Arq^ues, was there- 
fore probably the eldest son, and he plays a somewhat 
prominent part in the history of Normandy in the earlier 
half of Henry’s reign. Perhaps Payne was assisting him 
and resident in Normandy, for English historians and char- 
ters are silent as to his movements, and we have no Bedford 
coins which can be assigned to his tenure of the Honour. 

Payne must have died before 1129, or he would cer- 
tainly have appeared in the 1130 Roll, and from it we 
gather some light upon the succession. Simon, the third 
son of Hugh, is owing large fees, now standing at 
£102 IGs. 8d., of which this year he pays £-33 6s. 8d., 
“pro phgio Jwnoris sui qucm non hahnit ad rectum.” From 
this it would appear that he had a “ brece de recto ” from 
the King, which was a writ of “ right close ” in cases 
where lands were held by charter, but their title disputed. 

Payne left no issue, so far as can be ascertained, and as 
this payment is not entered under the “ Nova placita ” 
portion of the Roll, and is being reduced by instalments, 
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we may presume that he died two or three years before 
1129. And so, as we have coins of type 265 (1126- 
1128), we may infer that the writ was issued during that 
period, and the barony only then vested in Simon. 

The dispute would be as to w'hether Milo de Beau- 
champ, as eldest son of Robert the Viscount, who is now 
dead, would succeed to the English estates, or Simon, the 
younger brother of Payne. This seems proved to have 
been the family feud, because, on the death of Simon a few 
years afterwards, when King Stephen bestowed Bedford 
on Hugh Beaumont “ the Poor,” as husband of Simon’s 
only child, Milo and his brothers, “ the sons of Robert de 
Beauchamp,” took arms against him, and defended the 
castle during a length}' siege (see Orderic and the Gestn). 

The entry in the Roll by no means proves Simon to 
have been in England in 1129-1130, and, as he was 
absent from the great council of Northampton in 1131, 
and as we have no Bedford coins other than of type 265, 
the presumption is that he, like his brother, spent his life 
abroad ; with the exception, how'ever, of the occasion of 
his application for the writ of confirmation in his Honour. 
He would then return to take seizin of his possessions and 
no doubt issued type 265 in 1126-8. His name, too, 
seems only to occur in one English charter, which is also 
of about that date. 

After so long a dormancy, it was necessary to obtain a 
moneyer from another mint to revive the art of coinage 
at Bedford, and in 1126-1128 Simon seems to have tem- 
porarily borrowed EDEIEVS from Bristol. He would 
naturally look to the west for a moneyer, as his cousin, 
“Walter de Beauchamp, w'as castellan of “Worcester, and 
held large possessions in Gloucestershire. He also claimed 
the constableship of that city. 
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With the exception of a coinage of Milo de Beauchamp 
during his revolt against Stephen in 11-38, the mint of 
Bedford closes entirely ivith tj-pe 26-3 of Henry I. 

Coins. 

^.BDE[IEYS] ON BEDEF : [IiENEIE]VS E ; 265 

British Museum. The reading of the mint is 
quite clear, so it cannot be a Hereford coin. 

As to the monej’er, see above. 

•I- ON BE . EFOE ^.fiENEIEV . . 26a 

Bodleian Library. Mr. Nicholson and Mr. 

Oman have contributed the readings of the 
Bodleian coins. 

The coin of type 267, engra%'cd Ending, Sup., 
ii., 1, 6, queried by Hawkins to this mint, 
is of Thetford. 


BISE8. 

“ BISES ■’ is given in Ending’s list of mints. It is 
taken from the coin, type 2-53, engraved Snelling, i. 1-5, 
and Ending, Sup., i. 7, reading, «I.hENEI EEX, rev., 
>iiOSBE : ON BISES. But both engravings are copied 
from Withy and Eyall, ii. 11. As this plate was pre- 
pared as early as 1756, much reliance cannot be placed 
upon the accuracy of the engraver’s reading, for in those 
days the picture was the primary object, the coin the second. 
Therefore any blank on the latter was guessed, or the 
visible legend spread over it, until the twenty-six coins 
of Ilenrv I on the plate disclose no missing letter — an 
impossible result. (See also the similar instance of EIE.”) 
It is true that the notorious John 3Vhite was concerned 
in supplving the specimens for Mhthy’s plates, and so the 
authenticity of the coins illustrated has always been 
questioned. But it is only just to point out that it is 
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merely upon certain fabricated pennies of Richard I that 
his character fell, and that not fairly, for over them, in 
large type, vas printed, “ Imaginary coins of Richard the 
First.” It was Snelling and Ruding, therefore, who 
blundered in republishing these imnrjimrij specimens as 
genuine ones. This at least can be said, so far as Henry I 
and Stephen's coins are concerned. Withy’s plates will 
bear the closest scrutiny of moneyer and mint, and there 
is no reason to question a single example, nor have we 
many better engravings to-day. 

The EISES coin seems to have been last heard of at the 
Phare Sale in 1831, when it was assigned to Bicester. 
But the simple explanation of it must be either that the 
E in E[E]ISES (Bristol) was a blank, and so left out by 
the engraver of the plate ; or, and this is more pro- 
bable in view of the Phare Catalogue, the E was omitted 
upon the die of the coin, just as the second letter is often 
dropped at this period in ENTN (Canterbury), DEN 
(Dover), 60PE (Gloucester), HSTIE (Hastings), GPIE 
(Ipswich), &c. A precisely similar instance occurs in a 
coin of the next reign, reading, “ .i.AEEFIZ : ON BIS.” 
Oddly enough both coins have the colon similarly placed 
before ON only, and in the latter case the usual second 
colon and the E are obviously omitted for want of space 
upon the coin. 

The BISES coin must therefore be assigned to Bristol. 


BRISTOL. 

Beicostow, Bricstowe, Bpastow, Beestow ; Domesday, 
Beistov ; Charters, Beisioll, Bp.istowa. 

Bkistoi. seems to have been a Roman port in the third 
ceutury, and Nennius calls it one of the principal cities of 
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the later Britons under the name of Cair-Britoc. It was 
the Brig-stoic or “ place of bridge ” of the Saxons, and 
probably fell into their hands in -577, when they conquered 
(Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath. Perhaps they de- 
stroyed it in that year, as we hear little if an 3 ’thing of its 
history until the reign of the Confessor, when the Saxon 
Chronicle records that Earl Harold in 1052 sailed thence, 
a fugitive, to Ireland. In 1003 Harold again sailed from 
Bristol, but this time with the roY'al forces to subdue the 
Welsh. 

1067. “ One of Harold’s sons came with a fleet from 

Ireland unexpectedly into the mouth of the river 
Avon, and soon plundered all the neighbourhood. He 
went to Bristol and would have stormed the town 
but the inhabitants opposed him bravely.” (Sa.x. 
Chrun.) 

1086. Domesday notes. — The burgesses give what 
Bishop G. (Geoffrey de Mowbray, Bishop of Cou- 
tances) has, twenty-three m.arks of silver and one of 
gold in addition to the jinmi of the King. Bertnne 
(Barton) and Bristov returned to the King 110 silver 
marks. 

1088. “Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutanees, held Bristol castle 
in conjunction with his nephew and accomplice in 
conspiracy and treason, Robert de Jlowbray, a man 
of military experience.” (Florence.) This was in 
Odo’s rebellion, and the castle would then be the 
Norman keep only. On its suppression Bristol fell 
into the King’s hands. In this rebellion Robert Fitz 
Hamon and IVilliam de IVarren (see Lewes) give the 
King “useful aid even with arms and their counsels 
against the common enemy.” (Orderic.) 

1090. In return for this support, Rufus grants Fitz 
Ilamon “ his mother’s land.s of which he had dis- 
seised his brother llenr}’.” (Orderic.) These included 
Gloucester and Bristol, and lauds in Gloucestershire, 
Buckingham, and Cornwall. The three fir.st named 
were probably now united into “The Honour of 
Gloucester.” 

1100. August 1. Fitz Hamon, at IVinchester, endeavours 
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to persuade Eufus to abandon his fatal hunting 
expedition. 

August 5. Witnesses Henry’s letter to Archbishop 
Anselm. 

1101. Autumn. Declares for Henry CMalmesbury) and — 

110^-8. Witnesses Henry’s charter to Kochester and his 
Christmas charter at Westminster. 

1101. Espouses Henry's cause in Normandy. (Orderic.) 

110.5. Early in the year is captured by Duke Robert’s 
forces at Sicqueville and imprisoned at Bayeux. 
(Wace.) 

Easter. Is released by Henry, who burns Bayeux. 
(Orderic.) 

Shortly afterwards he is struck in the forehead by 
a lance at the siege of Falaise, loses his reason, and 
dies, March, 1107. He left an only daughter, Mabel, 
then a minor and ward of the Crown. 

1121-3. “ It is certain,’’ says Mr. Round, in Geoffrey de 

ilanileidlle, “ that Robert Fitz Roy received the earl- 
dom of Gloucester between April — May, 1121 and 
June, 1123.” Malmesbury says, “whom he (Henry) 
had created Earl of Gloucester, bestowing on him in 
marriage, Mabel” (daughter and sole heiress of Fitz 
Hamon), 

1121. Henry holds his Easter court at Berkeley, in the 
Honour of Gloucester (Huntingdon). Perhaps this 
was the occasion of Robert’s installation in the 
Honour as husband of Mabel, to be followed by the 
creation of his earldom at the Great Witan specially 
held at Gloucester on February 2nd, 1123. 

1123. June. Robert accompanies Henry to Normandy 
(Simeon of Durham) and besieges Brionne. 

1126. September. He probably returns with Henry, for 
“1126, the King caused his brother Robert to be 
taken from Roger, Bishop of Salisbui-y, and delivered 
to his son Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and he caused 
him to be removed to Bristol and put into the castle.” 
(Sax. Chron.) 

1127. January 1. At Westminster, Earl Robert contests 
precedence with Stephen, afterwards King, in swear- 
ing allegiance to the widowed Empress Matilda as 
Henry’s successor, and, in the spring, with Brian 
Fitz Count, escorts her to Normandy for her marriage 
with Geoffrey of Anjou. (Sax. Chron.) 

1129. Michaelmas. Earl Robert has returned to Eng- 
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land, for he and Brian Fitz Count receive and audit 
the Exchequer accounts at Winchester. (Pipe Boll.) 

1 1 30. Pipe Roll notes. — Bristol does not appear in the Roll 
— perhaps because the city belonged entirely to the 
Earl, The Earl receives enormous sums, for those days, 
throughout the kingdom, including £20 for his [third] 
part of the county. One entry under Kent (probably 
inserted there because of the hereditary property of 
Fitz Hamon in that count}') seems to explain that 
when Rufus disseised his brother Henry of “ his 
mother’s lands ” (see above, under 1090) in favour of 
Robert Fitz Hamon, he charged the latter, and there- 
fore now Earl Robert his successor, with an annual 
payment from his Kent estates. It is, ‘‘ Comes Cflocei- 
trim ihljet c m mv. tie cunventioM qi'/iiii Wdlehuas eoncen- 
tiotinvenit rer/i in Xi/rmannt pro i.’omitatu 

1131. September 8. Earl Robert is at the Xorthampton 
council to take the second oath of allegiance to 
Matilda, and witnesses the Salisbury charter. 

1188. Probably accompanies Henry to Normandy, as from 
1138 to 1 135 he administers the vacant see of Bayeux. 

1135. December 1. He is present at Henry's death at 
Lyons, (Orderic.) 

So far as we can judge from our coins, Bristol was one 
of the numerous mints granted during the reign of Ethel- 
red II. The names of all hi.s >Saxon successors appear 
upon its coins, and there seem to have been four moneyers 
there at a time. 

At the date of the Conquest, Bristol is said to have been 
part of the lordship of the unfortunate Brihtric, Ealdor- 
man of Gloucester, and so given to Queen Matilda. But 
this mu.st be an error, as it is apparent fi'om Domesday 
that in the time of the Confessor it was a royal city 
farmed to the burgesses. In return for material assist- 
ance on the invasion, and for suppressing a revolt of the 
English in the west, the militant Bishop of Coutances — 
Geoffrey de Mowbray — received “ two hundred and eighty 
manors by grant fi om 'William for his share ” (< hderic). 
There is, however, an incidental note in Dojnesday, viz., 
vor,. I. FOURTH .SERIK.s. R 
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“ when Roger (probably Roger de Pistres) received Bris- 
tol.’^ Thus it would seem that Roger do Pistres was 
appointed castellan or sheriff immediutel}" after the battle 
of Ilastings, but that, with Barnstaple, the city was 
granted to Bishop Geoffrey, for he held it, and what was 
practically its tvrthm ilpuariiis, until 1088. As Queen 
Matilda died in 1083, it is quite possible that she held 
Bristol in the interim. 

Tlie mint is not mentioned in Domesday, and as Bishop 
CTeoff'rey held the whole city it would l)e included, and 
therefore its rents and profits were his, and to have re- 
corded them would have been to credit the King’s revenue 
with something which did not afieet him one iota. 

That Bishop Geoffrey did exercise the privilege of 
coinage is proved by a considerable issue of coins from 
the Bristol mint at this period. In fact, the various types 
ot the Tl illiains struck here corre.spond with the changes 
of ownership of the city during their respective reigns. 

In l(i90, Robert Fitz Hamon received froih Rufus the 
cit_\ of Bristol as part ot the Honour of Gloucester. He 
was not created Lari of Gloucester, but the eitv and mint 
of Bristol were granted to him with the Honour in like 
manner as about the same period the city and mint of 
Chichester were granted to Roger de ^Montgomery, with 
the Earldom of Shrewsbury, and the town and mint of 
la \'es to M illiam de \\ arren with the Earldom of Surrey. 
The general w'ords of a charter granting a city or town 
inclwled every right and privilege which the King or his 
predocessors, or the former owner, held in it, and so 
^^hethe^ a mint happens to be mentioned or not, unless 
specially excepted, it passed with the town.— See, for 
in.stance. the wording of Henry Ps charter under Col- 
chester, p, IbO. 
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Kobert Fitz Hamon certainly issued tsvo or three types 
here under Eufus, and was in England at that Kina-’s 
death. On Henry’s accession Fitz Hamon’s position was 
a delicate one. He had been the personal friend of Rufus, 
and we are told wept over his corp,se at "Winchester. 
Moreover, he unfortunatelj’ held the estates of which 
Henry had been deprived. To quote Orderic : — 

“ 1090. Henry was then at variance with King William in 
regard to his mothers lands in England, which his brother 
had taken from him and giauted to liobert Fitz Hamor. ’ 

Thus Henry must at first have viewed Fitz Hamon 
with considerable doubt and suspicion. It is therefore 
unlikely that the King granted him his confirmation 
charter at once. But in the autumn of 1101, Fitz Hamon 
was one of the few Xorman barons who declared for 
Henry upon Duke Robert’s invasion, and subsequentlv 
when peace was arranged there can be little doubt that 
he was high in the royal favour, as he represented the 
King in the 1103 Treaty with Earl Robert of Flanders, 
and would have received his charter as a matter of eourse. 
This will bring us to the year 1102, and may account for 
the fact that type 251 (llUU-1102j does not appear in the 
subjoined list of Bristol coins. 

During 1102 and 1103 Fitz Hamon is in England, and 
we have type 254 (1102-1104) represented on the Bristol 
coins. He is still here during the greater part of 1104, 
and ttqie 253 ( 1 l(')4-110t)) is represented bv a single coin 
of this mint. But now FEtz Ilamoii’s life, so fur as 
England is concerned, closes, and the Bristol mint is sim- 
ultaneously discontinued, and lies dormant for a period of 
seventeen or eighteen years. He sailed to Kurmandv 
towards the end of 1104, and after a disa-tious militarv' 
career was wounded, and lost his reason in 1 li)5, oiiK- 
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to liiig'tr till ]\larcli llU7, when he died and his body 'B'as 
brought to Tewkesbury Abbey for interment. 

He left no son, but a daughter and sole heiress, Mabel, 
who was a minor at that time and in the wardship of the 
King, as were all feudal heiresses, whether daughters or 
widows, in those days. In no instance do we find the privi- 
leges of a mint exercised during the period when it is in 
the King’s hands, by wardship or even, in the case of an 
ecclesiastical benefice, between the death of one bishop and 
the appointment of his successor, and so until the marriage 
of Mabel, Fitz Haraon's daughter, and a confirmation 
charter to her husband, coinase at Bristol or Gloucester 
was impossible. Hence we have no coins struck at either 
mint of any interim type. 

IVe are told that Robert Fitz Regis was the eldest of 
Henry’s natural children, and that he was born before 
his father came to the throne. As Henry was then only 
thirty years of age, and Robert’s name first appears as a 
witness to a charter in 1113, he was probably born about 
1095. Hence the old date 1109 assigned to the marria»e 

O O 

of Robert and Mabel Fitz Hamon is improbable. The 
date now usually accepted is 1119, but both Henry and 
Robert were then at the Kormandy wars, and Mr. Round 
leaves this an open question. 

Robert’s marriage, coupled with a confirmation charter 
of the estates and privileges of Robert Fitz Hamon, would 
give him the mints of Bristol and Gloucester, for Fitz 
Hamon held both. Therefore both mints after many years' 
abeyance reopen with type IT (1121-1123}, which is 
exactly the date of the creation of the Earldom. 

Unless, therefore, Robert received two charters within 
two years, which is not very probable, the missing charter 
of creation ot the Earldom must also have been that of 
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contirmatioii in Fitz Hamon's Honour after his marriage. 
Fortunately, Mr. Round has deduced the date of this 
Creation Charter to the period between April 1121 and 
June 1123, which is remarkahl)' corroborated by the 
coins. May one suggest, therefore, that Henry held his 
Easter Court at Berkeley in 1121, expressly to celebrate 
this marriage, which perhaps was at the Abbey of Tewkes- 
bury, built by Mabel’s father ; and that the confirmation 
charter created the Earldom of Gloucester, and was 
granted at the Court at Gloucester held on February 2nd, 
1123, which is within the limits of time so ably defined by 
Mr- Round ? 

Before the close of the issue of type IV, which was 
probably about Michaelmas, 1123, Earl Robert left Eng- 
land, so the next type 2uS, which was continued until 
Christmas, 112o, does not appear at either the Bristol or 
the Gloucester mint. He returns for a short visit about 
September, 1126, and is expressly mentioned as being at 
Bristol to receive the custody of Duke Robert of Xor- 
mandy. It is now, therefore, that type 26-3 (112G-1128) 
is issued at Bristol, but we have no corresponding coinage 
at Gloucester. On January 1st following, he is at Henry’s 
Court at IVestmiuster, and soon afterwards escorts his 
half-sister to Anjou, so his visit to Bristol was probably 
only for the above-mentioned special purpose, and did not 
influence the Gloucester coinage. 

From 1129 to 1133 he is resident in England, and types 
262 (1128-1131) and 255 tll31-1135j appear on the coins 
of both Bristol and Gloucester. Poor Chatterton was not 
verv far from the truth when he invented the record that 
“ Robert Rouse, Erie of Gloucester, had hys Mynte at 
Brystowe, and coyntd the best 3Ionie of anie of the 
Baronnes ” ! 
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Coins were struck at Bristol in the succeeding reigns of 
Stephen and Henry II, and the mint was in operation at 
various intermittent periods until the reign of William III. 


Coins. 

^.AILWA[ED ON] BEI ; [^.fiENEJIEVS EE 262 

Watford find. AIL WARD = ALFf ARD, and 
a moneyer of this name coined here in Saxon 
times. 


4.EDE[IL]VS : ON : BEISTO : ^ hENEIEYS • E • 265 

Spink and Son (PI. VII, No. 3) ; from the 
Montagu, l.S!)6, and Marsham, 1888, Sales. 
Possibly the Tyssen, 1802, Miles and Bru- 
mell, 1850, coin. 

This moneyer, as soon as the Bristol mint 
became dormant in 1127, seems to have 
gone to Bedford to revive the mint, and 
struck the same type there. That mint was 
discontinued about 1128, and we next find 
him reviving coinage at Hereford in type 
262 (1128 — 1131) ; where, however, he 
remains coining 255 (1131 — llto) and in 
the reign of Stephen. That he is the same 
person is the more likely as Milo, Constable 
of Gloucester and Sheriff of the shire, was 
at that time the King’s Forester of Here- 
ford, and afterwards Earl of the latter county 
(see Bedford and Hereford). 

[ ^.EDEIE] VS ; ON ; BEISTO 4 . hENEIEYS E 265 

Sale, May, 1873. 

^.GEEAYD ON; BEIST; hENEIEYS E; 2G2 

Engraved, WTtby and Ryall, ii., 7 ; Snelling, 
i., 23 ; and Ruding, Sup., i., 11 (see under 
Lincoln). 
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^hEEThlG OX BEI ; 4 .BEXEIEVS EEX AX IV 

British Ilusenm (PL V. No. 12). The termina- 
tlou IG aluid-'t invariably stamls for IXG, 
r.y., SPEXI X]G, SPEAEhELI[X';G. Hert- 
hmg revived the coinage here after an 
interval of about eighteen years ; so. as the 
name was then Kentish, it is probable that 
he came from the Earl’s possessions in that 
county. 

^.TiEE .... OX BEI5T; ^hEXEIEYS E 202 

Hunterian Iluseum, Glasgow University. [Mr. 
George Macdonald and Dr. Young have 
supplied a complete set of easts of this 
section ol the Hunter collection to assist this 
work.] 

r.}.h]EET . . OX EEIS 25.5 

Battle find. 

4 .OSBE: OX BISES 4 .T 1 EXEI EEX 253 

See under BISES, p. 117. 

^.ElEEAED ; OX . EIS ^.T-iEXEIEVS ; 255 

lYatford find. A Richard coined here in the 
reign of Henry II. and wa^, perhaps, the 
“ Richard Ain'ifilhi'i' " mentioned in that 
king’s charter to St. John's Biistol. [As to 
many of these readings of the coins of 
Henry II, see Mr. Xathan lleywood’s Conuiiit' 
of Hiiinj Plnnt'ir/cHit.] 


4 ..SEIEI OX BEISTO 2-54 

Phare Sale, 1834. The moneyer’s name appears 
here as SPEIX under the Williams, and liis 
ancestors as S.EPIXE and SXEPIXE under 
the Saxons. 


^SENPI OX BEISTO 

Dymock Sale, 1818. 


2.54 
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^.T^TlEIiIL : . . : BE . . 4 . BENEIEYS : 255 

Watford find. TVEEfilL (probably from 
Danish TfiA'EKEL) continued to coin here 
in Stephen’s reign. 

AA’ebb Sale, 1894, £4 10s. Od. . . . 254 

Tyssen Sale, 1802 ..... 265 

Brnmell Sale, 1850, “from the Miles cabinet” 265 
Powell Sale, 1877 ..... 255 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. See St. Edmundsbcey. 


CANTERBURY (Kent). 

Caniw.ye.4bybig, Cantekbyrig, C.entw.araburh, Doeobeenia ; 

Domesday and Pipe Roll, Cantlmeia ; Ohai'ters, C.anter- 

EEEIA, &C. 

“ Canterbury was already famous in the time of the 
Romans,” savs Camden. It was the Cair Ceint of 
?>eDnius, the cradle of Christianity in England, the capital 
of the Saxon kingdom of Kent, and the Metropolitan See 
of all England. In 839, and again in 851, the city was 
stormed by the Danes with great slaughter of the in- 
habitants. In 1009 the city was again threatened by 
them, but the people of East Kent bought them off bi^ 
payment of the enormous sum in those days of £3,000. 
This only induced the Danes to return in the following 
A’ear, when they plundered and massacred the citizens, 
and murdered the archbishop because he refused to 
promise a second ransom. 

1066. After the Battle of Hastings, Stigand, the Arch- 
bishop, declares for Edgar Atheling, but subsequently 
submits to AVilliam. He had been suspended by Pope 
Alexander and so did not crown the King. (Orderic.) 
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1067. Ethelnotli, Governor of Canterbury, accompanies 
William to Normandy. (Orderic.) 

1070. The old Saxon Monastery is destroyed by fire. A 
feiv j-ears afterwards Lanfranc, the new Archbishop, 
founds the Norman Cathedral. 

1080. Domesday notes. — In the Confcs.-^or's time there 
were 51 burgesses paying rent service to the King, 
and in addition 212 who had smc and soc, and three 
mills. Then the city was worth £.31. Now there are 
only 10 burgesses paying rent service as [the houses 
of] 32 are laid waste. Eleven being in f making] 
the city fosse and others in erecting the castle. The 
King has sue and svr from 212 burgesses. The three 
mills return 108s. and the market 58s. The citj- is 
assessed at £-30, nevertheless he who holds it returns 
£30 in bullion and weight (? blnncIwiJ) and £24 by 
number. In addition to all this the Sherifl' has 110s. 
The mint is not mentioned. 

1089. Death of Archbishop Lanfranc. The King retained 
the see until— 

1093. Anselm is appointed Archbishop. 

„ William II grants to Anselm a confirmation charter 
with all the liberties and privileges which Edward the 
Confessor gave to the Church of Canterbury. These 
privileges are set out at length, and include those 
“within the burg and without.” (Fcedera, but 
erroneously dated 1087.) 

“AVilliam Paifus (as it is in the register of St. 
Augustine's Abbey) gave the City of Canterbury 
entirely to the Bishops, which they had formerly held 
only by courtesy.” (Camden.) 

1097. October. Anselm quarrels with Rufus and remains 
in exile in Italy. Meanwhile the King confiscates the 
revenues. 

1100. September. Henry recalls Anselm, and confirms 
William’s Charter of privileges to him. (Monast.) 

1101. Anselm supports Henry’s cause against Duke 
Robert. (Orderic.) 

1103. Lent. Disagrees with the King as to the latter’s 
temporal powers over the Church, and subsequently 
with the King's approval again goes to Rome. 
(Florence.) 

1104. Henry forbids his return and confiscates the 
revenues of the See. (Weiidover.) 

1107. Anselm returns before August 4th. (Florence.) 
vor.. T. rOT'RTH SERIES. S 
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1109. April 21st. Death of Anselm. The King retains 
the revenues for five years. 

1114. April 26th. Balph, Bishop of Eochester, appointed 
Archbishop at Windsor. (Florence.) He receives 
his charter of privileges. (Monast.) 

1116. After the Nativity of St. Mary (September 8th) 
Archbishop Ralph sets out for Rome. (Florence.) 

Is taken ill on the way and stayed nearly five 
years in Normandy.” (Orderic.) 

1121. January 4th. He returns to Canterbury. (Orderic, 
cf. Florence.) 

1122. October 19th. Death of Ralph. 

1123. February 2nd. William de Corbeil appointed Arch- 
bishop, at Henry’s court at Gloucester. (Florence.) 

Visits Rome to receive the pallium, and Henry s 
court, then in Normandy, on bis return, but is again m 
Canterbury on July 22nd. (Florence.) 

1124. Late in the year again visits Henry's Normandy 
court. (Florence.) 

1125. April 12th. Has returned to Canterbury, but in 
the autumn sets out for Rome. (Florence.) 

1126 — 7. Christmas. Again in England, swears fealty of 
the succession to Matilda and receives a grant of the 
Castle of Rochester from Henry. (Florence.) 

1130. May 4. Lanfranc’s Cathedral now completed and 
dedicated in the King’s presence, who holds his court 
here. (Florence, Sa.xon Chronicler.) 

Pipe Roll notes. — The jinnn of the city is returned 
at £27 8s. lOd. by weight, and the aiu'ilhon at 
£7 14s. Od., but on the other side larger payments, 
probably including these and other revenue of the 
See, are made to the Archbishop. William de Riiines- 
ford (Aylesford) pays 9s. on account of the goods of 
one man who was “ disfactus ” (the statutory punish- 
ment of a moneyer). William de Rilinebford had 
previously been sheriff of Hertford and was now pro- 
bably deputy sheriff of Kent. 

Prior to 113.5. Robert, Earl of Gloucester, had received 
the Constableship of Canterbury Castle from his father 
Henry I. (Orderic.) 

The great antiquity' of the coinage at Canterbury has 
already been referred to under Chapter III, p. 17. By the 
law of Athelstan the number of money ers allowed to this 
mint was increased to seven, namely, four for the King, two 
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for the archbishop, and one for the abbot (of St. Augus- 
tine’s) ; and, judging from our coins, this number seems 
to have been maintained into the reign of William I. 

As appears by the 1093 charter, Edward the Confessor 
had granted his rights in the city to the then archbishop, 
and this will account for the absence of any reference to 
the mint in Domesday. The expression, too, in the 
Survey, “ tarn qui tenet [civitatem] nunc reddit,” &c., 
seems to corroborate this, as, from the context, it is scarcely 
applicable to the Sheriff. Probably the Confessor’s charter 
had never been confirmed bj' the Conqueror to Lanfranc 
(although he would coin under his ancient rights), and so 
there was a doubt as to the legal ownership. But it is 
at least evident that in 108G whoever held the city paid 
afrina to the King. 

In 1093 Anselm is appointed, and it is submitted that at 
some time between that year and January 1st, 1096, when 
William, Bishop of Durham, one of the witnesses, died, 
must have been the date of the great Canterbury charter. 
Comparing it with what we know of William II’s grant 
of the city of Bath to Bishop John, the tu’O are very 
similar ; and as John paid £o90 for his charter, so 
the King similarly claimed £1,000 from Anselm, which, 
however, was refused (Wendover). The charter grants, 
or rather confirms, to Anselm all the privileges which the 
Confessor had already granted to his predecessors, and 
seems to imply that these comprised the whole of the 
King’s rights within the city. This would of course 
include the four moneyers, who were nominally the 
King’s ; and whether Camden refers to this or some other 
charter or record, ho is quite justified in saying, ‘‘ Bufus 
gave the city of Canterbury entirely to the rarchjbishops, 
which they had formerly held only by courtesy.” It did 
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not, however, follow that the archbishop employed them, 
for no doubt he found the three ecclesiastical moneyers 
amply sufficient for the striking of any amount of money, 
and so reaped the more profit by reducing the number. 
Although seven monej'ers were coining here shortly 
before, from this time to the end of the reign of Henry I 
onh’ three appear to do so at any one time. 

The coinage, too, which had been practically con- 
tinuous for a great length of time. Is now changed, and 
at once become.s intermittent. This is accounted for by 
the absence of An.selm during his exiles. The only 
difficulty is this : Did the Abbot of St. Augustine’s 
exercise his privilege of one moneyer during the 
Primate’s absence ? Seemingly he did upon one occasion, 
but it is not unlikely that he invariably accomijunied his 
archbishoiJ in exile, and usually upon his official journeys. 

On Heniy’s accession Anselm is at once recalled, and, 
"Westminster tells us, was entirely reconciled to the 
King.” He immediately received his confirmation charter, 
and types 2-51 (1100-11U2) and 2-34 (1102-11U4) appear. 

According to most of our historians Anselm again left 
England in 110-3, but this was with the King’s ap- 
proval, and he was not exiled until the following year. 
The Abbot of St. Augustine’s, therefore, would probably 
remain in charge of the city, and continue to coin in the 
interim, under his ancient rights, until 1104. To the 
abbot, therefore, unless there is an error of a year in 
the Chronicles — and Westminster, in one passage, seems 
to imply that Anselm went abroad in 1104 — must be 
attributed the coins of type 233 1104-1100), struck no 
doubt in the year 1104. 

From this date until the accession of Archbishop 
Kulph in 1114, we have no Cauterburv coins. 
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Anselm returned in 1107, stricken by age and in- 
firmity, and died early in 1109. Ileni’y had revoked 
his charter in 1104, and it is possible that he never 
renewed it in this short period of nineteen months, and 
no such renewal is recorded. 

Between April, 1109, and April, 1114, the King held 
the revenues of the see in his own hands, and therefore, 
as this was no longer a royal mint, the invariable rule 
applied, and no coins were issued. 

On April ‘4Gth, 1114, Ralph was appointed archbishop 
at Henry’s court at Windsor, and received his confirmation 
charter about the same date. He at once issues type 2G7 
(1112-1114), probably in the last few mouths of its 
currency. This is followed by 26G (1114-111()) and 264 
(1110-1119), but as he went abroad in September or 
October, 1116, the single coin representing the latter 
must have been struck early in its issue. From October, 
1116, to January 4th, 1121 [1120 in the Chronicles, which 
adopt March 2oth as the commencement of the years], 
Ralph remains abroad, so the intermediate type is absent, 
and the next which appears at Canterbury is IV (1121- 
1123), ivheu ho is once more within his diocese. 

Archbishop Ralph dies in October, 1122, and William 
de Corbeil succeeds in February, 1123. Although 
xVrchbishop William pays two short visits abroad, he is 
in England during most of the currency of type 258 
(1123-1125), which now appears. In the autumn of 1125 
he, for the second time, journeys to Rome, but returns at 
Christmas, and remains in England during the remainder 
of the rcigu. Hence types 265 (1126-1128), 262 (1128- 
1131), and 255 (1131-1135), follow from Canterbury as a 
matter of course. 

It is probable that the Ripe Roll entry of 1129-3U 
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accounting for 9s., now receiyed for the goods forfeited on 
the conviction of the man who was “ disfactus,” referred 
to a conviction of the years 1126-1128. As previously 
remarked, this term seems to he then specially used in con- 
nection with the punishment of a moneyer. Therefore, 
as the name of the moneyer “ EDPINE ” appears on type 
265 (1120-1128) ard then disappears, it is not unlikely 
that he was the victim. 

Subject to possible correction when the next reign is 
dealt with, it would appear that the sole right of coinage 
at Canterbury remained vested in the archbishops until 
the time of John. That king, who was no friend to the 
Church, by charter upon his accession revived three of 
the royal moneyers here, and confirmed to the then arch- 
bishop onh' his ancient right to three moneyers ; which, 
however, seems to have been the full number now employed 
by the Church at one time. But the monopoly ceased, and 
the protits were again divided between Church and State. 

Coinage here was continued until the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. 


Coixs. 

^.ShEMV[ND] . ^.ON EANT [h]EXE . . 25S 

Hunterian Museum, Glasgow University. 

PI. VI, No. 7. Engraved, Withy and Kyall, 
ii , 1.5. Ohv . — A quatretoil before the face. 

Mu '. — “ 4<ON EANT ’ in the inner circle. 
Withy’s engraver has “ imagined " the last 
two letters of the moneyer’s name into 
AhEin'AL. The next two coins, however, 
prove the name to be A^G)h£MVNl). 

This family had been moneyers at Lincoln 
in Saxon times, and up to the year 1102, but 
at no other place. Hence, as Archbishop 
William was instiumeiitai in the appointment 
of Alexander, Bishop) ot Lincoln and had 
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consecrated him at Canterbury on July 22nd, 
1123, it is not improbable that the Arch- 
bishop obtained AGtiEMVND from that city. 

See Lincoln. 

^.AGhEMYND ON ; LAN : 4 .EEXE . EVS 255 

Watford find ; 2 specimens. 

^.AItEM CAN . EENEIE . , 255 

F. Spicer. Mr. Spicer has contributed many 
readings of the William coins and Norman 
charters. 

^.EDPINE ON ENTN ^.HNEEEXNI 251 

J. G. Murdoch. (PI. II, No. 1.) From the 
Whitbourn, 1869, L4 10s. Od. ; Marsham, 
1885, £13 5s. Od. ; Montagu, 1896. 

£11 15s. Od., and probably Tyssen, 1802, 
Sales. An EDJMNE coined here for Canute 
and Harold II and an ELDPINE, probably 
this moneyer, for Rufus. 

^'EDPINE ON ENTN 251 

Sale, June, 1855. 

.I.EDPINE ON EATN 251 

Sale, January, I860. 

•i-EDITNE ON EANTA -i-hENEIEYS R : 2(35 

L. A. Lawrence. 20 grs. The moneyer was 
probably son of the above. See page 134. 

4.EDPINE ON EANTA IiENPJEYS E 265 

British Museum. 

^SEEGOEI: ON EK; -phENPJEYS: 204 

British Museum. 184 grs. Engraved, Ending, 

Sup., i., 12. The name, Gregory, is simi- 
larly spelt in the nutnli Hitnilreilmum, 1272. 
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4.GPJM ON ETTN 4 . hENEIE YS E ; 2G2 

Engraved, lYithy and Eyall, ii., 10 (corrected 
from >i«OEIM, <4:c.), probably the coin en- 
graved, Speed’s Chronicle, 1611, p. 455, as 
OEIM . . ON : S . . . Grim was a common 
twelfth-century name, but Orim is unknown. 

4 . OEIM. See SEIM. 

^.PEEIN ON EANT ij. TTF.N ET EE-h 2.3:i 

W. C. Boyd. 20 grs. (PI. II, No. 14). The 
name PEKIN occurs in the twelfth and 
thirteenth century Rolls, hence the first 
letter is not p. 

♦ E : ODBEET : DN EANTA • j.IiENEIEYS : 23.5 

British Museum. From the Durrant Sale, 1847. 

This moneyer continued to coin here for 
Stephen. The position of the colons in his 
name is unusual on English coins, though 
common on Scotch of the period. They 
were probably so placed to till in a space 
on completion of the legend and thus disclose 
that the letters w'ere not necessarily cut in 
their literary sequence. Robert was probably 
father of “ j.E06G[E OF E” (EOSSE 
FILIVS EOBEETI^ who coined here for 
Henry II. 

j.EODBE . . . N EAND j>fi 253 

Watford find. 6 specimens. 

.... BEED : ON : EAN j.hENEIEY : 2.55 

Watford find, 

. EODBEET . iiEN 255 

Watford find. 

. EODBEE 255 

Kennard Sale, 1892, from the Linton find. 

ET ; ON EAN ; j, . . NEIEV . 255 

Watford find. 3 specimens. 
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. . . DB AN ; ^ hENEU: : 2.5-5 

Major H, AV. Morrieson. 

...... ET ; ON EA . 255 

Spink and Son. 

■ • I>BB . . ON EAN +hEN . . . V.S 255 

Eoyal Mint. Mr. W, J. Horkiiif' has supplied 
particulars cf the coins in this collection. 

4.SMIEENE ON E7TN ^.EENEIEV.-^ EEX 2.51 

Engraved, \Vithy and Ryall, ii., 5. This 
moneyer coined as SIMIEK tor the \''illiauis. 

^.M’lLLELMVS . N EAN 255 

Kennard Sale, 1892. From the I. inton find. 

The monoyer continued to coin here in the 
two following reigns. 

^.WILLELMVS .. E.\N. ^J>EN 255 

F. E. Bigge. 22 grs. 

4 . WILLEM : ON . ANT .... EIL 250 

lY. J. .kndrew. Fivra the Alien Sale. 1893. 

Ohv . — Bust very large. Eer . — Design 

larger than it^ual and pellet in centre of the 
cross. 


. MML . . M . . . . EANl' . li . . El . . . 255 

‘Watford find. 

PINEDA ON ENTLE ^ HENRI EE 25 1 

W. J. Andrew. The family of this name 
(variously spelt) had been coining here since 
the days of Canute. (See Bath.) 

^.PTNEDEItON .... 267 

Bari find, Italy. 

VOI.. I. Fdfl’.TH 'I RIIS. X 
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^.PINE . . I . . . . .i.hENEIEyS EE . . . IV 

FitzIVilliam Museum, Cambridge. Mr. F. 
Jenkins has contributed readings and casts 
of the coins in the Cambridge Museums. 

PINED AI ON EANDP ^.hENEIEVS E 262 

W. S. Lincoln & Son. 

-i. PINEDA ON EANDP ^.IrENEIEVS E 202 

British Museum. 

PINED AI : ON ; EANTVA ^.hEN . . EVS : 255 

L. A. Lawrence. 21 grs. (PI. VII, No. 12.) 

From the Allen Sale, 1898, and probably 
Tyssen, 1802. 

4.PINEDAI ON EANT 255 

Lewin Sheppard Sale, 1861. 

4-P I : ON EANTVA . TiE . . IE VS 255 

British Museum. Engraved Hawkins, 255. 

AI ON EAN .... EIEVS 255 

Watford find. 

4.PVLFEIE ON ENT ^.HNEI EEX NI 251 

Briti..-h Museum. From the Durrant Sale, 1847. 

The moneyer coined here for the Williams. 

4.PVLFPINE ON : EAN ■frhENElCEEX 266 

C. M. Crompton Eoberts. 20 grs. From Sale, 

March 1894. The obverse does not show the 
hand pointing. A PVLFPINE coined here 
for the Williams. 


. . . . FFIX OX FAX 
Watford find. 


255 
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^.PVLSI ON ENTLEI ^.tiENEI EEX E 203 

British Museum. From the Montagu 1896 
Sale. The great Cardinal at first spelt his 
name Wnlsey. 

ON LAN . . . NEIE . . 205 

Hunterian Musenm, Glasgow E^niversity. 

Tyssen Sale, 1802. 3 specimens .... 200 

„ ,, ,, 1 specimen . . . .IV 

The coin of type 256, queried by Hawkins to this 
mint, is of Thetford. 


CARLISLE (Cujiberland). 

COELUTE, Carleoliusi, Cardoyl, Lugubatia ; Pipe Roll, 

Chaerleoil and CAEKLEOLrcn ; Charters, Cabliolum, &c. 

According to Nennius, “Cair-lulid” was one of the 
thirty-three later British cities, and we know that it 
was one of the principal northern strongholds of the 
Romans. Their walls were still standing when in the 
seventh century Egfrid, King of Northumbria, gave the 
town to St. Cuthbert, whence it subsequently became 
part of the Hee of Durham. In 8To it was devastated by 
the Danes, who left it a heap of ashes and ruins, and such 
it remained until after the Norman Conquest. 

1002. ‘‘ The King (IVilliam 11) went into Northumbria 

and restored the city which is called in the British 
tongue CAIIILEU aud iu Latin LUGITJALIA, and 
built a castle there ; fur this city, like seme others in 
that quarter, had been laid in ruins by the heathen 
Danes two hundred years before, and had been unin- 
habited up to this time.” (Florence ttnd cf. IVeii- 
dover under 1003.) 

Rufus commenced the Norman keep aud appointed 
Walter (probably Walter Fitz Gilbert de Clare) cas- 
tellan. 

1122. Henry I ordered a wall to be built uumd the 
town, I S. of Durham.) 
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1130. Pipe Roll notes. — Carlisle is in the Royal Miinor. 
The burgesses are allowed i'14 16s. 6d.and,f6 2s. Od. 
towards budding the wall round the town, William 
Fitz Baldwin (probably Fitz Gilbert) seems to have 
been castellan, as he farmed the “ gardinnm ” of the 
King at Carlisle and payments are made to the garrison. 
The Canons of St. Mary receive benefits. The “bur- 
gesses of Carlisle ” .account for one hundred shillings, 
the previous year’s rent of the sih er mine, but “ Wil- 
liam and Hildret ” owe fort\- pounds for the current 
year’s rent of it, Hildret had been Sheriff, but his son 
Odard had now succeeded to that ofiice. 

1133. Henry established a new bishopric at Carlisle and 
appointed Athelwulf, prior of St. Oswald’s, Bishop, 
Athelwnlf immediately placed regular canons in the 
church and “ conferred many honours upon it ” (cf. 
Torigni, Wendover, &c.). 

1133. “At this time also a vein of silver had been dis- 
covered at Carlisle whence prospectors (“ inves- 
tigatores "), who sought it in the bowels of the earth, 
paid in royalties to King Henry five hundred pounds 
a year.” (Torigni.) 

Thus in forty years Carlisle, phoenix-Iihe, rose from its 
ashes to be the See of a bishopric, a royal manor held by 
castle-guard, and the centre of the principal silver mines 
in England. Prior to Henry’s reign we have no coins of 
this town, but now at some period the privilege of coining 
is granted, and it is not very difficult to surmise when. 
The Honour of Carlisle was held by Ealpb de Mescbines 
until 1120, but upon bis succes.sion to the Earldom of 
Chester in that year he surrendered it to the Kino-, 
and it thus became a royal manor (see the lYetberall 
Chronicle and Charters). In 1 122 Henry visited Durham, 
and prior to that date, owing probably to the disfavour of 
Eanulf, bishop of that city, there had also been no coinage 
at Durham, for it is unlikely that any confirmation charter 
of the Palatine rights up to that time had been granted 
to flu- bishop by Henry. Kor, in fact, had any coins been 
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issued, except from the mint of York, iii tlie whole of 
Yorthiimbria. Thus, as the “ Dialogue of the Exchequer ” 
explains : — 

“ Certain counties from the time of King Henry I, and in the 
time of King Henry II, could lawfully oiler for payment (in 
taxes) coins of any kind of money provided they were of silver 
and did not differ from the lawful w'eight ; because indeed, by 
ancient custom not themselves having moneyers, they sought 
their coins from all sides (Scotland) ; such are Northumber- 
land and Cumberland." 

The expression in the 1130 Roll, “burgesses of Car- 
lisle,” shows that at some time prior to that date they 
had received a charter of incorporation, and as Henry’s 
direction to build the town wall was coincident with the 
date of his visit to Durham, wo may take it that in 
response to a petition, he then granted a charter to them 
upon that condition. Now follows the discovery of the 
silver mine. It will be noticed that Robert de Torigni 
uses the past tense in speaking of this under the year 
1133, after recounting the establishment of the See, and 
the Pipe Roll clearly shows that the mine had been 
w'orked as earlj- as 1128-1129, for arrears of royalties are 
paid for that year. That the mine only commenced its 
output about 1128 seems inferred from the fact that its 
royalties were only To in that year, £40 in the next, and 
£300 in 1133. Not only because it was within a royal 
manor, but by ancient custom the mine wa.s the King’s, 
and up to 1129 it would appear to have been fanned to 
“ the burghers of Curli.sle,” but in that year Kildret, the 
late sherilf, and “ William,” had it. It is juobable that 
only now, in 1129, when the rent springs from £-5 to £40, 
the Royal hiint is established, and that the mint and mine 
were farmed together to Hildret and William under charter 
from the King, for in 1137-58 the Piiic Uoll tells us that 
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William Fitz-Ereuibald paid 100 marks of silver for rent 
of the mine, and in the 1163-61 Roll he is styled “ William 
Monetarius.” This William ceased to farm it in 1179, so 
it is just possible that he was the William ” of 1130. 

The coins of Carlisle, therefore, commence with type 
262 (1128-1131), but onlj' upon one of this type is the 
moneyer’s name discernible ; it is DURANT. A DURAN 
family coined at York in Saxon times, so as the name 
only appears at Carlisle on the first type, it is not unlikely 
that Durant was merely sent from York for a short period 
to establish the new venture. He, or his son, is pro- 
bably the Durant who held lands at “ Coteby,” mentioned 
in Henry II’s charter to St. Mary’s, York. After him, 
however, we find the name of EEEBALD on the next type, 
255 (1131-1135). He is, of course, the EEEMBALD just 
mentioned, and we find his name upon the coins from now 
to about the middle of Stephen’s reign. Then WILLIAM 
[Fitz-EEEMBALD] appears, and continues the coinage into 
the reign of Henry II. So we have an unbroken sequence 
of father and son coining at Carlisle from 1131 to 1179, 
not only recorded upon our coins but certified by our 
records. Thus the mint was allowed but one monet-er at 
a time, and that mont-yer, in Henry II’s reign at least, 
worked the silver mine. Coinage here was continued 
until the reign of Henry III. 

Coins. 

^.DYEANT ; ON : EAELI ; 4.I1ENEIEVS EE 262 

J. G. Murdoch. (PI. VII, No. 6.) From the 
Montagu, 1896, TIO 10s. Od.) ; Martin, 1859 
(£5 15s. Od.); Murchison, 186-1 (£6 Os. Od.); 
April, 18/ 3, and Brice collections. It is 
said to have been Mr. Cuff's, but it does not 
appear in his catalogue. As to this moneyer, 
see above. 
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ON EAELI 262 

Dean of St. Patrick’s Sale, 1812. 

[^.E]REB[ALD : 0]N ; EAR 25o 

L. A. Lawrence. 22 grs. From Sale. Decem- 
ber, 1891. As to this moiieyer, see p. 142. 


CHESTER. 

Leigeceastfe, Lf.ieestee, Leeester. Lehecesteb, Leg.\cester. 

Cestek ; Domesday, Cestre ; Pipe Roll. Cestkia. 

From the time of the Roman conquest of Britain to the 
wars of Charles I, Chester seems always to have had the 
honour, or misfortune, of a prominent position in the 
internal military history of England. According to Nen- 
nius it M'as the Cair Legion of the later Britons. In C07, 
the Saxon Chronicle records that “Ethelfrith led his army 
to Chester, and there slew numberless Welshmen (Britons) 
.... also two hundred Druids.” The same authority tells 
us that in 894 the Danes fled before Alfred and Ethelred 
to “ a M'estern city in TFirhcn/ (Wirrall), which is called 
Li'gaceatitf')', and thence into Wales.” It is described as a 
fortress, and Florence adds that it was at that time de- 
serted, but in 908 “ the citir called in the British 
tongue Karlegion, and in the Saxon I.egeceaster, was 
rebuilt bv order of Ethered the Ealdorman and Ethel- 
fleda.” Accordingly, as the Saxon or Danish authority 
M'as for the time uppermost in the north, Chester was 
taken and retaken, and when the Danish struggles were 
over, it was ever an object of assault to its ancient pos- 
sessors, the Welsh Britons. 

10G6. Harold’s vidow retires here. 

1070. Chester, the last city to stand out against William, 
is taken by him and the country ravaged. (Ordeiic, 
iCe.) He founds the castle. (Drderic. 
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1071. Earldom of the County Palatine with titular sove- 
reign lights gi'anted to Hugh d’Avranches. 

1075. See of Lichfield translated here. 

1081. Earl Hugh witnesses the St. Edmundsbury charter. 

1082. Witnesses one of the Durham charters. (Fcedera.'i 

1086. Domesday notes. — In the time of the Confessor 

431 houses paid tax and in addition the Bishop had 
36. The city then paid 104 marks of silver, but after- 
wards a rirntd of £43 and 3 martin skins, two-thirds 
to the King and one-third to the Earl (Gherbod). 
Every hide in the county contributed a man to repair 
the walls or bridge. 

“ In the time of King Edward there were 7 
moneyers in the city, who paid £7 to the King and 
Earl, bei'ond their firma (rent), when the money was 
changed " — “ Quando moneta vertebatur.” 

When Earl Hugh received the city it was not worth 
more than £80, for it was greatly wasted. There 
were 205 fewer houses than in King Edward's time 
(destroyed by William in 1070). “Now — 1080 — 
there are only as many as he found. Muudret held 
the eit}' of the Earl for £70 and 1 mark of gold and 
had all pleas of the county e.xcept Ingletield." 

1088. Earl Hugh adheres to Rufus in Odo’s rebellion. 

1091. Is in Normandy, and concerned in Henry’s short 
war against Rufus, but makes his peace. 

1092. At Chester and restores the monastery of St. Wer- 
burgh. ( Orderic. ) 

1097. Joins William’s army' in Normandy. (Orderic.) 

1100. In Normandy at the time ot William’s death, but 
after putting his affairs in order he hastened to Eng- 
land, offered due submission to the new King “and 
received eonjirmiilivn in his possessions and all lus 
dignities with royal gifts.” (Orderic.) 

1101. Earl Hugh nominally' becomes a monk and, after a 
long illness, dies at Chester, July 27th. He is buried 
in the Monastery of St. Werburgb. (Orderic.) 

Richard his son succeeds, but Orderic mentions that 
he was then a minor, and as he also says he only' held 
the Earldom tor nearly 12 years, Richard could not 
have been invested by Henry until about 1108. 

1102. The Earl of Morton assailed Richard, Earl of 
Chester, the son of Hugh, in Normandy, plundering 
his possessions, “ the Earl himself being at that time 
a minor and under the protection and guardianship 
ot the King.” (Malmesbury." 
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1104. Eai'l Richard is at Hemy's court in Normandy. 
(Orderic.) As a minor he would he attachedto the court. 

1118. In Normandy, and witnesses the charter to St. 
Evvoul. (Orderic.) 

Ills. In Normandy, witnesses the Savigny charter, 
i Round.) 

1119. In Normandy, marries Matilda of Clois. 

112U. November 25th. Sails from Normandy and is 
drowned in the White ship.” Ranulf I, called Le 
Meschin or of Bayeux,” his cousin, succeeds. He 
had married, early in the century, Lucia, widow of 
Roger lie Rouinare. (See under Lincoln.) 

1120. "Ranulf of Bayeux obtained the earldom of 
Chester with all the p.itrimony of Earl Richard, lieiiig 
the next hc4r as nephew of iNIatilda, Earl Hugh’s 
.si-ter.” (Orderic.) 

Ranulf i.9 in England, for he .attends the January, 
1121, Council at Loudon (Round), ami exchanges 
some of the lauds of his wife with the King in leturn 
for the eaildom. (Orderic.' 

1121. Chester is raided by the WeLh. (Ilove'len.) 

1123. E.ul Ranulf accomp.tnies Henry and R -bevt, Earl 
of Gloucester, to Normandy (S. of Hurh im , and is 
caste'laii of the 'J'ower of Evreux during the winter, 
1128--1. (Orderic.) 

1124. Commands Henry’s forces at the Battle of Bonrg- 
Th' roulde, in Normandy. (Orderic.) 

1123. January 27. Heath of Earl Ranulf I. who is sue- 
ccodfd by bis sou Ranulf II or “ de Gernons." 

1129. The See is translated to Coventry. (Florence.) 

1130, Pipe Roil notes. — Hr. Hunter suggests that the 
Che-ter portion is lost, buL surely, a County Palatine 
" held Ly' the Earl as the King held his own honours ” 
would have its own Court of Exchequer. Hence, as 
the new Earl cou!d not account to himself at Chester 
for his I’l lief upon his .-uccession, he is ilebited with 
it in the Roll under Lincoln, where his motherhs here- 
ditary estates were. The late Earl is but recently 
dead, fur his widow, "Lucia Cumiti'''a Co.^tri.e,” owes 
5ri0 marks nr silver th.it she should not be married 
again for five years. This refers to the King’s privi- 
lege of bestowing the hands ol huire.s.'.js upon his 
favoitrites and rceeitiii.g f os in return from the hus- 
bands. (See Wallingford.) That she owes it shows 
that it was the pretiuus year's assessment, and there- 

TOL. 1. FOURIH sEIHlS. C 
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fore Eanulf I died before Michaelmas, 1129. She 
accounts for £266 IBs. 4d. in respect of [her dower 
in] the land of her father in succession to her husband, 
and for various other sums. The new Earl, who evi- 
dently is in England, amongst other items owes £1,000 
“ de debito” of his father for the land of Earl Hugh 
(the earldom of Chester), and 500 marks of silver 
according to the agreement which the King made be- 
tween him and his mother concerning her dower. 
(William de Eoumare, Lucia’s eldest son and heir to 
the Lincoln earldom, had rebelled because the King 
would not listen to his claim “ to the land of his 
mother which Eanulf of Bayeux, his step-father, had 
exchanged with the King for the earldom of Chester.” 
— Orderic.) 

1131. Earl Eanulf witnesses Henry’s charter to Salisbury 
at the Northampton council on September 8th. 
(Eound.) 

1186. Leads a disastrous expedition against the Welsh. 
(Hagulstad.) 

Although not specified in the Law of Athelstan, the 
name of this town first appears on the coins of his reign — 
that is, soon after the restoration of the town by Ethel- 
fleda. Coins of Eadmund and Eadgar are in evidence of 
the Chester mint, and also of all the latter’s successors, 
to the close of the Saxon dynasty. Euding naturally 
points out the fact that although the mint is mentioned in 
Domesday under the Confessor, as quoted above, it is not 
noticed as existing in the reign of William I. 

When William, in 1070, founded the castle, he granted 
the city to Gherbod, the Fleming, but Gherbod soon 
went abroad and suffered a long imprisonment (Orderic). 
Whether he was anything more than castellan and lord 
of the city is doubtful, for his tertiuH denarius seems to 
have been that of the city only. But in 1071 William 
granted unto “Hugh D’Avranches and his heirs the 
whole county of Chester, to hold as freely by his sword as 
he himself held England by his crown.” How, there- 
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fore, could Domesday possibly include in the King’s 
revenue the rent and fees of a mint already granted to 
the Earl ? Perhaps this sword of state was the one 
referred to below. 

The coins we have of this mint under the Confessor 
exactly corroborate Domesday’s statement that there were 
seven moneyers here at that time. But as half the town 
had been destroyed in 1070, Earl Hugh seems to have 
reduced their number to three, and no doubt that number 
was ample in the desolated condition in which the north 
of England then was. One of the others, however, he 
removed to Rhuddlan, but there the Earl had only a half 
share in the mint, so its revenue is brought into the 
Domesday accounts to be divided between King and earl. 

On Henry’s accession, Earl Hugh was abroad, but 
presently returned, and immediately after receiving “ con- 
firmation in his possessions and all his dignities ” died, 
July 27th, 1101. There would, therefore, scarcely be time 
for type 251 (1100-1102) to be issued, even if the earl 
had not taken “the monastic habit in the Abbey at 
Chester.” But a coin of that tj-pe is assigned to Chester 
in the Hontagu Catalogue, and is here given under this 
mint and under Lewes (which see), as it may equally well 
be assigned to either. It may be of interest to notice 
that the lettering on this type, 251, is almost identical 
with the inscription “ HVLO EOMEZ ’’ upon the blade of 
the sword in the British Museum, at present attributed 
to either this earl or the Earl Hugh of Henry II’s time. 

Earl Richard succeeds but is a minor, then aged seven 
(Chronicle of St. Werburg), and therefore his estates 
and himself would be in wardship to the King. In 
such cases coinage was never continued ; v-'j., the parallel 
cases of Bristol, Ipswich, etc. 
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In 1104 Richard, still a minor, is recorded as one ol 
those who “ honourably received ” the King upon lii?' 
arrival in Kormandy. The moral influence of his presence 
there had probably been rendered advisable in consequence 
of the Rail of Morton’s raid in 1102. He, however, 
returns to England with the King, for on Whit Sunday, 
May loth. Hub, he is with his mother at Abingdon, and 
under her auspices grants a charter to the monastery in 
rneniory of Earl Hugh. From that date to 1119 his name 
is absent from our Ensrlish chronicles and charters, but as 
mean while he witnesses at lea-^t six of the latter in Kor- 
mandy he may be presume-d to have remainetl abroad. It 
was, howe\cr, necessary before his marriage to ilatilda of 
lilois, in 1119, that he slioiild receive his confirmation 
charter of the Palatiuo Earhli.m, and so, although he is 
a witness to the Savigny Charter in HE'', we find him 
returning to England earlv in 1119 to take seizin of his 
hereditary estates. This is proved by his own confirma- 
tion charter to St. Werburg’s Monastery, dated at 
Crraiitham, 1119. Immediatelv, tlierefore, type 294 
(1119-1121) appears at Chester, beiiitr the first coinage 
struck ill that city attei an interval of eighteen years. 
At Grantham he was probably returning to Xormandy, 
for ho was married there in the same year, and he and 
his bride peiished in the wreck of the unfortunate White 
Ship, Kovember 2-3tb, 1120. 

Ear.ulf I succeeds, but as his descent was from the 
sister ot the fir.st earl, and therefore gave no claim dp jure, 
he only obtained the earldom upon condition of the 
SLiriender to the King of his Cumberland lordship. (See 
tai lisle, p. 140. As he attests a charter at the January 
Council at Loudon in 1121 as Earl of Chester, he prob- 
ably had already leceived his “ contirmation,” and there- 
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foi-e continued to issue type 2G3 (1119-1121), whieli is 
followed by IV (1121-1123). 

In June, 1123, Earl Eanulf accotnpanies IlenrYto Xoi - 
raandy, and perforce the coinage promptly stops. He is 
still there in 1124, and died before 1129 — probably in 1128 
— so since neither his return nor his death is mentioned 
by any English chronicler (except that the Chnniicle 
of St. IVerburg gives the day of the montli, viz., 
January 27th, thouu-h not the year, which, however, was 
probably 1128 , he may be presumed to have reniainid 
and died abroad, where his name is u'sociuted with .several 
iVormandy chartets. The Ciiester mint, therelore, was in 
abeyance from 1123 to 1128. 

The Pipe Roll shows tliat Etinulf II wa.s in England 
and had already succeeded to the earldom in 1129, also 
that he was then paying his relief to the crown, and so 
had received his confinnarion chtirter. The mint reopens, 
and type 2(32 (1128-113T is issued. Kaniilf i.s certainly 
here in 1131, and in fact remains in Etigland all the rest 
of his life, so t}pe 2o-3 '1131-113-3; follows as a tuatter of 
course. 

The old mint ot Chester was in operation tmtil the ear!}’ 
years of Henry II, win u it was di^eonrimied. If was, 
however, more tbati once revived for a short period in 
later times. 

Chins. 

Watford ilrnl. The niont-yer coutiiuitil to coin 
here for 8to[L^ii, aiij Ahiocr is a Chester 
Eame to-iiay. 

oxhils; ^iiExeijws i:e 21 .:: 

British iluseum. Engraved Ruding, Sup., ii., 

1, -3, and Hawkins, 'iiJd. EILEE couied 
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here for Harold I, EILLEEEIST for Har- 
thaenut, and now EEISTEET. As to the 
evolution of these compound family names 
see Introduction to the London mint. This 
note alone should clear the vexed question, 
as to which are Chester and which Leicester 
coins, for the first name is followed by OX 
LEIEE, the second by OX LE6EEE and 
LEGIE and the last by OX EES which ob- 
viously represents the Chester mint. Christy 
is a Chester name to-day. 

EEISTEET OX EES 262 

Sale, March, 1871. 

.J.EEISTEET : OX ; EES : hEXPJEVS EE 262 

J. G. Murdoch. 

^EEITEE : ON LEI . . . . EXBIEVS EEX : IV 

AX 

British Museum. PI. V, No. 11. The 
moneyer is probably for EEI[S]TEE. 

4.6ILLEMOE : ON : EES ; S EE 262 

Watford find. EILLE fIXE OX LEH for 
Chester under the Confessor ; GILLEMOE 
OX EES, Henry 1. See EEISTELX 

^.ThVEB’V’EX : OX : EES .pLEXEIEVS 255 

Montagu Sale, 1897. Engraved Ahon. Cliroii., 
1883, vii., 1. From the Linton find and 
Mr. Wakeford’s collection. Thorburn is still 
a Chester name. 

^ThTEB . . X : OXIES ^IiEX..EVS: 255 

Watford find. 2 specimens. 


. TVEEET OX EESTEE 

Sale, April, 1874. Perhaps for EEISTEET. 


262 
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4.PINNEIBD ON LEI 4>HNEI EEX N 2ol 

J. Verity. From the Durrant, 1847. £7 13s. Od. ; 
Wigan, Briee,aiid iNIoutagu, 1896, t’o 5s. OJ., 
collections. See Lewes. 

.J. . . . . EA : ON : LEh . tiENEI EEX 26.S 

Webb Sale, 1894, £8. From the Martin, 
1859, £8 5s. Od. ; Murchison, 1864, 

£o 7s. 6d. ; IVhitbourn, 1869, £2 10s. Od., 
and Neck collections. 

EIE .N LEST .J.I\ENEIEYS E 202 

A. A. Banes. Possibl}’, EEISTEIE. 

Tyssen Sale, 1802. IV 

The second coin of type 263 in the Webb Catalogue 1894, 
misread ON LEIEE8TEE, is a Winchester coin. 


CHICHESTER (Sussex). 

CiSECEASTER, CiSSACEASTER, CiCC.ASTEIA ; Domesduy, CiCESTRE ; 

Pipe Roll, CicESTRiA, 

Chichester was a Roman station of considerable import- 
ance, and the rectangular plan of its streets to-day is a 
surYiTal of the original design of its founders. In 477, 
the Saxon chiefs JElla and Cissa landed on the coasts of 
Sussex, and there seems little reason to doubt that they 
took Chichester, and that the latter made it his capital, 
hence Cissa-cea-ster. As such it remained the capital of the 
South Saxons until, after being for a time annexed to 
]M crcia, that kingdom of the Heptarchy was subdued by 
Egbert in 893. In 895 the men of Chichester “ slew manv 
hundreds of the Danes and took some of their ships” (Sax. 
Chron.). Chichester prospered, and u'as a thriving city 
at the date of the Conquest. 
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10G8. “King 'Willium gave to Eoger de Montgomery first 
the castle of Arundel and the citj' of Chichester” — 
with the eiirldoms of Chichester and Arundel — “ and 
afterwards the earldom of Shrew'shury.” (Orderio. ) 

1070. About this time Sticand. Bishop of Sus.sex, removes 
the .seat of the bishopric from Selsej’ to Chichester, 
and Earl Roger grants him the whole of the south- 
west quarter of the city as a site fur the cathedral 
and palace. Earl Roger founds the Xorman castle. 

108G. Itomesday notes. — In Kin.g Edward's time, the 
city contained about lUO houses. Now tl e city is in 
the hands of Earl Ro.oer, and there are GO houses 
more than there were before, and one mill. The city 
rendered CT.5 to the Coutessor and flO — the tn-tinH 
ilnifiiii's of the city — to the then Earl. “Xow it is 
Wurth £'2"i. and yet it returns .I'iJ-j.” The mint is nut 
mentioned. 

loss. Eu'l Roger in arms at Arundel secretly for Robert 
of Normandy, but makes peace with William, and 
ha,stens to Normandy to op])ose Duke Robert. 
(Florence and Orderic.) 

lOyl. Ralph Luffa appointed Bishop of Chichester. 

lOOo. July tilth. Death of Earl Roger at Shrewsbury. 
(Orderic.) Ilis sons succeed: Hugh de Montgomery 
to his Eimlish earldom, and Robert de Belt me to his 
Norman iio'.ses.sions. (Orderic.) 

1U9S. Earl Hugh is slain in an affray on the "Welsh 
cna^t. (Orderic.) Robert de Beleme pays C3,000 to 
William II for succession to his brother’s English 
earldoms. 

1100. Oi'tleric mentions Earl Robert in the same clause 
with the Earl of Chester as both bein.ff in Normandy 
at the date of Herir}’’s accession ; but putting their 
affairs in order, they hastened to England “ and 
received confirmation in their possessions and all 
dignities with royal gifts.” 

1101. Ilis visit to England seems merely to have been 
to Henry’s court to tender his submission to the new 
King, for we find him immediately .afterwards again 
in Nurmardv receiving a grant of the castle ot 
Argentan fiom Duke Robert. (Orderic). 

July. He is once more in England, and welcomes 
Duke Robert upon his invasion. (Orderic). 

1102. Earl Robert is summoned to court to answer 
charges ot treason, hut foititie." xVrundel, Bridgnorth, 
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and Shrewsbury. These, however, are ultimately 
surrendered, Ear! Robert banished, and his estates 
confiscated. His subsequent career will be found 
under Wareham. Orderic comments upon the fact 
that his sons were never reinstated in their father’s 
English estates. 

1108. The first cathedral now consecrated. 

1114. May 5th. “ The city of Chichester, together with 
the principal monaster}" — the cathedral — was, through 
culpable carelessness, destroyed by fire.” (Hoveden.) 

1123. December 14th. Death of Bishop Ralph, “ in 
whose place Pelochin was appointed ; a great rogue 
who was consequently deposed.” (Huntingdon’s 
letter to Walter.) 

1125. Sigfred. Abbot of Glastonbury, appointed Bishop 
whilst with Henry in Normandy. He returns and is 
consecrated, April 12th, at Lambeth. (Huntingdon 
and Florence.) 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — The Bishop still owes £44 15s. Od. 
for the old Jirma of the Abbey of Glastonbury, and 
receives a grant of 46s. 8d. from the revenue of 
Sussex. William Pont de I’Arche returns the accounts 
for the Honour of Arundel, which is evidently in the 
King’s hands, and £22 7s. 8d. is spent on the castle. 
Brand the moneyer accounts for £20, that he might 
not be “ dinfactiis'’ with the other moneyers. He 
pays £4 and still owes £16, and the sheriff accounts 
for one mark of silver from “ the fees of the moneyers 
of Chichester.” 


The Law of Athelstan granteu one moneyer to Chi- 
chester, but no coins bearing the name of this mint are 
known earlier than of the reign of Ethelred II. It had 
then acquired three moneyers coining at a time, and this 
number — though only one appears on Harthacnut’s coins 
— seems to have been maintained through all the suc- 
ceeding Saxon reigns. 

In 1068, William I granted the earldom and city of 
Chichester to Roger de Montgomery, and therefore the 
mint also. Hence the latter does not come under the 
scope of Domesday. The mint remained the Eai I’.s privi- 
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lege until his death in 1095. Earl Hugh, his successor, 
probably obtained a confirmation charter from Rufus, and 
on his death in 1098, Robert de Beleme certainly did. 
During these reigns the same number of moneyers was 
continued under the Montgomerys. 

When Henry came to the throne Earl Robert was in 
Normandy, and probably did not attend tbe Court to pay 
his homage before Christmas 1100 or Easter 1101. At some 
time in 1101 he was in Normandy again, and in tbe 
summer with Duke Robert in Hampshire. Immediately 
after this, in preparation for the coming struggle, we find 
him surrounding the castle of Bridirnorth with a lofty 
wall (Florence), and then came his great rebellion, his 
fall and banishment in 1102. So it does not appear that 
he was at Chichester after Henry’s accession, nor, with the 
exception of the more than doubtful one of Tewkesbury, 
has his name been found upon any" English charter of 
this reign. He was Duke Robert’s faithful partisan 
throughout his life, and would never have condescended 
to issue Henry’s money. Therefore no coins of this period 
appear from the mint. 

On the confiscation of Robert de Beleme’s honours in 
1102, the city and mint of Chichester fidl into the King’s 
hands, but that fact no more constituted the latter a royal 
mint than it gave Chichester the privileges of a royal city. 
The invariable result followed — the mint became dormant, 
and seems to have remained so until some lime between 
1112 and 1114, for the first six types of Henry’s reign do 
not appear upon its coins. The question arises : In whom 
was the right of coinage revived in 1112-1114? We 
must now look forward a hundred years, when we find that 
King John in 1204 ordered that the Bishop’s coins should 
continue current alone in this city until money' should be 
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struck in the King’s mint ; after which both the regal and 
episcopal money should be current together. In the same 
year William Fitz Otho — the hereditary die engraver — 
was directed to supply to the Bishop one die for his mint 
(probably the usual confirmation grant). But in the 
following year the King granted to the Bishop two of his 
(the King’s) dies in that city, and the mint with all its 
appurtenances and liberties, at a rent of thirty marks for 
one year, and commanded William Fitz Otho to deliver 
the dies accordingly. 

From this it is quite clear that the proper number of 
moneyers at Chichester was then still three, but prior to 
1205 two of them had been dormant, though the Bishop’s 
moneyer was then coining. King John evidently at first 
intended to revive the two moneyers and establish a royal 
mint, but he thought better of it, perhaps because he had 
no precedent for converting a chartered into a royal mint, 
and so he granted the remaining two moneyers to the 
Bishop, thus giving him the whole mint. 

From 1114 to 1204, with the exception of two com- 
paratively short breaks, we have a sequence of coins issued 
from the Chichester mint. During the whole of that 
period, so far as we can judge from the coins, there was 
never more than one moneyer coining here at any 
time, and as we know that prior to 1205 there was only 
the Bishop’s moneyer coining here, it is fair inference that 
all these intermediate coins were struck by the Bishops of 
Chichester, and that the two nominal moneyers’ dies 
remained dormant from the date of the confiscation of 
Eobert de Beleme’s privileges in 1102 to the year 1205. 

In May, 1114, the city and cathedral were destroyed by 
fire, but we are told by several of our historians that by the 
munificence of King Henry, who was his personal friend. 
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Bishop Ralph immediately rebuilt the cathedral. The 
Bishop already owned a considerable portion of the city, 
but he does not seem to have ever had a moneyer in it 
prior to about this date. But from 1114 to the exact 
date of his death we have one moneyer coining here in 
every type, and only one type missing. The inference, 
therefore, is that Henry, to recoup his friend for the mis- 
fortune of the fire, granted him a charter of perhaps the 
remainder of the city, and in any case gave him the privi- 
lege of one moneyer at Chichester, for the most natural 
method of benefiting the Bishop would be by charter of 
some of the privileges so recently confiscated. The argu- 
ment that these coins were ecclesiastical in their origin 
seems supported by the annulets which appear as orna- 
ments upon some, if not all, of them, for all have not 
been examined. (See under Reading, Peterborough, 
York, &c.) 

The only types, therefore, know’n to us of the Chichester 
mint during this reign are 267 (1112-1114), 266 (1114- 
1116), 264 (1116-1119), and IV. (1121-1123). In 1123 
Bishop Ralph died, and perhaps the remainder of the city 
was granted to Queen Adeliza with the Honour of Arundel, 
for her second husband, William de Albini, as early as 
1141 styled himself Earl of Sussex, and shortly afterwards 
Earl of Chichester, as proved by Mr. Round in “ Geoffrey 
de Manderille.” Chichester was not in the King’s hands 
in 1130, or its revenues would have been credited in the 
Pipe RoU. 

The entry in the Roll concerning Brand, the moneyer, 
is interesting, as his name appears on the Chichester coins 
of types 267 (1112-1114), 266 (1114-11161, and IV (1121- 
1123], but not when the mint re-opens in Stephen’s reign. 
Just as the Bishop’s debt for the old firnm of the Abbey 
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of Glastonbury has been brought forward from the year 
1125, so Brand’s fine may similarly be from the same year. 
He is paying it by instalments, this year £4, and we find, 
when in later times we have a sequence of the Rolls, that 
such fines were often carried on for several j-ears. He 
still owes £16 that he should not be “ dkfactus with 
the other moneyers.” Surely this means “ with the other 
moneyers ” at the great Inquisition of Christmas, 1125. 
Brand, as a servant of the Bishop, would no doubt be 
slightly educated and able to plead “ benefit of clergy.” 
Hence as the law then was he would be released with a fine 
only, but nevertheless disqualified from further office. In 
the Pipe Rolls of Henry II, we find several payments for 
“disfaciendo” false moneyers, and therefore this word may 
be accepted as the term for that mutilation which is de- 
scribed under the accounts of the 1125 Inquisition. This 
conviction or the death of Bishop Ralph seems to have 
stopped coinage here during the remainder of the reign. 

The next entry in the 1130 Roll is that William de 
Pont de I’Arche, as sheriff, “ returns an account of one 
mark of silver ‘ de Molhz ’ of the moneyers of Chichester.” 
The words in italics having the curved contraction over 
the 0 , if correctly transcribed, probably stand for de honor- 
ibus, not de hominibus, nor would the latter reading be so 
intelligible. Honos, therefore, must be construed in its 
meaning of fee or reward, as “ honos medici ” for example, 
and so we have the sheriff accounting for the fees of 
moneyers of whom we have no record. It is also similarly 
used elsewhere in the Roll, and whichever meaning is 
intended is immaterial to the main point of the passage, 
which is, that other moneyers than Brand are mentioned. 
But this particular entry is followed by the note that the 
sheriff “has freed (or passed) the account in the Treasury 
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and is quit,” not, as is usual, that he has paid it into the 
Treasury. We have over and over again similar entries 
of paj^ments made by persons or cities and immediately 
returned to them by the King’s writ. The explanation, 
therefore, seems to he that for the purpose of keeping on 
record that the two moneyers of Chichester were only 
dormant, not extinct, the sheriff on the one side debits 
himself with their fees, and on the other credits himself 
■without payment. A system of account not unknown 
to-day. (See the “ Dialogue of the Exchequer ” upon this 
distinction, and compare the similar Domesday entry 
under Colchester, page 162.) 

The Chichester coinage ceases in the reign of Henry III. 


Coins. 

^BESND ON EIEE +hENEI EEX 266 

J. Verity. An annulet in the centre of the 
reverse cross. The moneyer is probably 
from Hastings, where the family had long 
been moneyers. [ilr. Verity has for twenty 
years contributed the readings of his Norman 
coins for this work.] 


. . . END ON EIDI 267 

Bari find. The moneyer is probably BREND 
or BRAND. 

4. BRAND 0 EIEEocR : ^.IiENEIEVa! EE^. A IV 

British iluseum. [Fig. P and PI. Y, No. 6.] 
Engraved iVam. Chron., 1881, iii. 2. From the 
Montagu, 1896, £5, and Toplis collections and 
the Nottingham find. Two annulets on the breast. 

4.60DPINE : ON : EIEE : -i-fiENEIEVS EE : 264 

Capt. E. J. H. Douglas. [PI. IV, No. 10.] 

A GODPINE coined here under Rufus. Annu- 
lets on the crown. 
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COLCHESTER (Essex). 

CotiiECE.4STEK, CoLENCEASTRE, CoEECEASTRA ; Domesday and 
Pipe Roll, CoLECESTRA ; Charters, Colcestria, itc. 

The origin of this ancient town is lost in antiquity ; we 
have, however, numismatic evidence of its having been one 
of the principal Celtic cities, and a reference to Sir John 
Evans’ Coins of the Ancient Britons discloses that of all the 
districts in England, this is the most prolific in the dis- 
covery of those memorials. Few towns in England retain 
more vestiges of Eoman architecture, and even the walls 
of the castle are said, as to nearly one-third of their 
fabric, to be composed of brick, tiles, and materials dating 
from that period, and used again in their construction. 
Alternately Saxon and Danish, Colchester suffered the 
vicissitudes of siege and rapine. In 921 Edward the 
Elder, after the town had boi'ii stormed, repaired the 
walls where they were broken down. Mr. I. C. Gould 
points out that the walls of Colchester which are men- 
tioned in the early chronicles, would be the Roman walls 
still utilized for defence, and which even now in places 
rise manj’ feet above ground. Many times has Colchester 
suffered a siege, and but once withstood it. But the most 
peaceful period of its bygone history was during the two 
centuries immediately succeeding the Conquest, when it 
plays no part in the turmoils of England. 

1075. Approximate date of the foundation of the Norman 
keep. 

1086. Uomesday notes. — The number of houses, accord- 
ing to Mr. Round’s calculation, was 450. There 
were two chui ches and four mills. The town was a 
royal burg, and in the Confessor’s time the burgesses 
farmed it of the King at an annual payment <>f 
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£'15 5s. 3d., which included a sum of £4 from the 
moneyers. Now the burg returns £80, and certain 
customs to the King. “ And in addition to this the 
burgesses of Colchester and of Maldon render £20 for 
the mint.” “And this Waleran fixed, and they plead 
the King’s allowance which he made them of £10, 
and Walkelin holding from the Bishop claims £40 
from them.” Eudo Dapifer, though several times 
mentioned under the county, had then but a small 
holding in Colchester itself. Otto Auiifaber holds 3 
houses here — the site of which is still known as 
“ Goldsmith's field.” 

1091 ? William II by charter grants the “ town, keep 
and castle ” of Colchester to Eudo Dapifer. 

1101. Henry I by charter confirms to Eudo “ the city of 
Colchester and the keep and castle and all the 
defences of that city, and all things which appertain 
to it, with all the advantages that my father and 
brother and I possessed in it, and with all those 
customs which my father and brother and I ever had 
in it. And this grant was made at Westminster at 
the first Christmas after the treaty of my brother 
Count Robert between me and him.” (See Mr. 
Round’s Geojf'reii de MandeviHe.) 

1120. March 1st. Eudo died at his castle of Preaux in 
Normandy. (Cotton MS.). 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — Hamo de St. Clare, on behalf of 
the King, collects the finna of the cit)' of Colchester, 
pays £38 16s. 2d., and owes £1 3s. lOd. (total £40). 
He also accounts for three years’ arrears of the 
auxilium of the city, but the King remits to “ all the 
burgesses of Colchester 100 shillings.” Hamo also 
accounts for £190 3s. in respect of the finna of the 
lands of Eudo. “ Edward ’’ accounts for 36s. 8d. for 
a treasury plea, pays 20s., and owes 16s. 8d. 

In the Coins of the Ancient Britons Sir John Evans 
describes the coins of Cunobelinus {circa a.d. 401, bearing 
the name of Camulodunum, the ancient name for Col- 
chester, and there can be no doubt that it was that chief’s 
principal city. Colchester had a Roman mint, and it 
is probable that coins were struck here under the early 
Saxon kings, bearing, however, no name to distinguish 
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them. But the next record we have of the mint is in 
the Law of Athelstan, which assigns three moneyers 
to Colchester, two being for the King, and one for the 
bishop (of London). Owing to the Danish troubles this 
grant seems to have remained a dead letter until the reign 
of Ethelred II, for we have no Colchester coins until 

then. From that time until the close of the Saxon rule, 
coins of every king — with the exception of Harthacnut — 
are issued here. 

Domesday tells us that, in the time of the Confessor, 
the town was a royal burg farmed, together with the 
mint, to the burgesses at £1-5 5s. 3d., i f which £4 was 
contributed by the moneyers. Between that time and 
1086 there is evidently a change. Waleran, who is re- 
ferred to, was perhaps the King’s castellan when the 
castle was founded, and it would appear that William had 
confiscated the Saxon charter to the burgesses, but upon 
Waleran’s interces.sion had regranted it to them at an 
increased rent. They now pay to the King £80, and 
certain customs for their burg, and £'20 jointly with the 
burgesses of Maldon for the mint (“ tnotiefa,” in the 
singular). Of this, Walkelin, holding from the bishop, 
claims £40 from them. Hitherto this has been passed as 
unintelligible, but if we assess the value of the customs at 
£20, we have a total firma of £120. So the Bishop of 
London was evidently entitled to the tertius denariufi of the 
burg, and therefore, through his representative Walkelin, 
claimed £40. Perhaps this explains the mistake of 
“ Walkelin, ‘Bishop’ of London,” in a charter of Rufus 
to Bermondsey Abbey. 

Under the Law of Athelstan, the bishop had what was 
practically the tertius denarius of the mint, and so, perhaps, 
that of the town too ; but, as Mr. Round would point out, 

V(jL. 1 . roLRIH .SKKIE.->. \ 
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this must not be confused with an earl’s third penny of 
a county. 

The assessment of Colchester and Maldon jointly for 
their mint suggests something similar to the conditions of 
the mints of Barnstaple, Totness, and Lydford, as de- 
scribed under Barnstaple, and so Colchester and Maldon 
probably issued money at either town alternately, and if 
only one mint was in operation during the year, the King 
remitted £10, but if both, then each town paid £10, and 
so £20 was retained in the Survey as the nominal firma 
from the burgesses. 

This is borne out by the coins we have of these two 
mints, issued during the reigns of William I-II, for the 
types of Maldon fill up most of the blanks of Colchester. 

In 1091 there is a further change. But this date must 
not be accepted too strictly, as Henry I’s charter has been 
confused with William’s, and so the date 1091 was accepted 
because it was that of the treaty between Rufus and Duke 
Robert, although the former contains the words, “ Sicut 
Pater meus et Frater et ego,” referring to William 
I, II, and Henry I. Colchester is granted to Eudo 
Dapifer, and there is no ground for the argument that 
he was merely the King’s castellan, for the wording 
of the charter grants him the town and all its privi- 
leges. Hence he acquired the mint, and if the Maldon 
mint was under Colchester, as Domesday infers, then 
that of Maldon also. Again, as was the result in the 
case of Barnstaple and Lydford, he at once finally dis- 
continues the minor mint of Maldon, and coins only at 
Colchester. Also, as at Barnstaple, and for the same 
reasons as are given there, the staff of moneyers is reduced 
from three to one. 

This brings us to Henry’s accession in 1100. It will 
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be noticed that the King’s confirmation charter to Eudo 
is dated from Westminster, at the first Christmas after 
his treaty with Dake Robert of Normandy. Henry held 
his Christmas Court at Westminster in both 1101 and 
1103, and therefore the question arises, to which treaty 
did he refer. The presence, however, of the name of the 
Bishop of Winchester amongst the witnesses proves the 
date to have been Christmas, 1101-2, for he was in exile 
in 1103. 

From Christmas, 1101, to about the year 1107, Eudo 
was in England, and although one would scarcely expect 
to find type 251 in evidence, which at the date of the 
charter had only nine months to run, type 254 (1102- 
1104) ought certainly to be forthcoming, but as yet it 
remains missing. The next type, however, we have — 
namely, the PAX type 253 (1104-1106), which, like 
Eudo’s charter, commemorates the treaties with Duke 
Robert of 1101 and 1103, 

Of the reign of Henry I there are no fewer than thirty 
English charters which bear the name of Eudo as a 
witness. Eight of these are dated and are all prior to 
the year 1108, the latest being of the eighth year of the 
reign — i.e. Aug. 1107 — Aug. 1108. Every one of the 
remaining twenty-two by internal evidence — e.g., the 
appearance upon it of such names as Robert Fitz Hamon, 
Maurice, Bishop of London, and Roger Bigod — must also 
have been granted before 1108. We have thus the 
remarkable fact that the name of the Steward of the 
King’s Household suddenly, and completely, disappears 
from our English charters practically in the same year as 
coinage is discontinued at Colchester for an interval of 
twenty years. 

The explanation of this is not difficult. It was not 
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until the Battle of Tinchebrai, in September, 1106, that 
Henry acquired possession of Hormandy, nor was his 
possession assured until the close of the following yeai-. 
But from that date to the death of Eudo, in 1120, the 
King spent two-thirds of his time in the Duchy, and as 
he had two Royal Dapifers, Eudo and Hamon, he retained 
Hamon in England, who continues to witness our English 
charters, and appointed Eudo to Normandy. Eudo pro- 
bably left England in 1107, for he witnesses the Rouen 
Charter to Bermondsey Abbey soon after that date, and 
continued in Normandy, where his name now appears as a 
witness to several charters until his death at the Castle of 
Preaux, in 1120. This explains the passage in the Empress 
Matilda’s charter to Geoffrey de Mandeville, Et do ei 
toiani terrain qme fait Eudonis Eapiferi in Normannia et 
Lapiferatum ipsius ” (Round). The Cottonian MS. History 
of Colchester Abbey also implies that Eudo was Dapifer in 
Normandy, that he died there, and that his widow never 
returned to this country. 

Eudo left no son, and, as Mr. Round points out in 
Geofrey de Mandecille, it may be assumed that he died 
without any issue, for his vast estates reverted to the 
Crown. Thus Colchester once more fell into the King’s 
possession, and, as usual, the mint remained dormant until 
the town was regranted by him. 

In the 1130 Roll we have evidence that the burgesses 
are once more paying their Jirma to the King, but it has 
now been reduced to £40. This tells us that at some time 
between 1120 and 1129 Henry had regranted their ancient 
charter to the burgesses to farm their city, as in the time 
of the Confessor, but at a rent of £40. It tells us a little 
more, for by the entry of three years’ arrears of auxilium 
we have the date of the charter thrown back to 1125-1126, 
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or the very date assigned to the similar charters to Barn- 
staple and other places presently mentioned. 

This explains the next types issued from Colchester, for 
the burgesses have thus once more recovered their ancient 
privilege of coinage, and immediatel}’' issue 265 (1126- 
1128), which is followed by 262 (1128-1131). 

The last type of the reign, 255, however, does not appear, 
and to explain its absence, as we have no materials for the 
history of Colchester between 1130 and 1141, we must refer 
to Matilda’s charter of the latter date, from which we gather 
that Geoffrey de Mandeville, who had succeeded his father 
during the issue of type 262, had claimed the whole of 
the lands in England which formerly belonged to Eudo 
Dapifer, as his collateral heir. Thus again the history 
of Colchester strikingly resembles that of Barnstaple, and 
probably this claim in a like manner caused the revocation 
of the burgesses’ charter. 

We have, however, evidence that the actual date when 
the mint was discontinued was at Michaelmas, 1129. It 
will be remembered that when, in 1086, the firma of the 
burg was £80, the share of the Colchester mint, excluding 
Maldon, was £10; so now, in 1129-30, when the firma is 
£40, the mint’s share would be only £5. Hence as the 
Pipe Roll tells us that out of the firma of £40 one 
hundred shillings were returned to the burgesses in 1130, 
we may assume that this reduction of £5 was, as in the 
similar instances of Dorchester and Tamworth (which see) 
in return for the surrender of the dies. 

That the firma of £40 paid by the burgesses did in- 
clude the privilege of coining is quite clear, for our coins 
tell us that the mint of Colchester was discontinued during 
the issue of the first type of HenrA’ II, and the Pipe Roll 
for 1157-1158 shows this to have occurred in that year. 
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For the firnia paid by the town was still £40, but sixty 
shillings of it was returned to the burgesses “ in defectu, 
monetariorum de iino anno” 

The entry in the 1130 Roll in which Edward accounts 
for a balance now standing at thirty-six shillings and 
eightpence, which he is paying by instalments, for a con- 
viction upon a treasury plea, supplies the missing letters 
to the moneyer’s name, “ 4iAED[PAE]D,” upon type 265 
(1126-1128), and explains why it does not appear upon 
the current type 262. 

After an abeyance of nearly five hundred years the 
Colchester mint was revived for a short period during its 
famous siege in the Civil War. 


Coins. 

4.A[EDPAE]D : ON : EOLEE 265 

Whitbourn Sale, 1869. As to this moneyer, 
see above. 


i.AED ... D : ON • EOLEE ^.LENEIEYSE; 265 
J. Pollexferu 


^.iELSIE : ON - EOLEEES ^.LENEIEVS EE : 265 

British Museum. From Durant Sale, 1847, 

£1 17s., pierced. AILFSI, probably the 
father, coined here under the Conqueror. 


•{•S71EGIEM ONHOLE I HENEI EXT 

British Museum. From the Cuff Sale, 1854, 
£2 6s. The moneyer’s name stands for 
SA6EIM, mentioned as a burgess of Col- 
chester in Domesday. 
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^.PVLFPI : 0 . EOL . . 4 . REN . . . VS E • 262 

Hunterian Museum, Glasgow UniYersity. 

The moneyer’s name is a contraction of 
PVLFPINE, and he is probably the son of 
Wulfwine, monetaiius of Colchester men- 
tioned in Domesday ; coins of whom we 
have bearing both forms of the name, 
PVLFPI and PVLFPINE, of Harold II 
and William I. 


.i.PVLPI : O . . . LE ^.TiENE 262 

Hunterian Museum. The same moneyer. 

ON EOLEE 266 

Sale, May, 1855. 

Tyssen Sale, 1802. 265 


DORCHESTER (Dorsetshire). 

Dobneceasteh, Dornceasteb, Dorceaster, Dorswaraceaster ; 

Domesday, Dorecestre ; Pipe Roll, Dorecestbia. 

From the Celtic fortifications and tumuli around Dor- 
chester it was evidently a great tribal centre prior to the 
E-oman invasion of Britain, and under the rule of the 
Legions the town was the famous station of Durnovaria, 
and the Bunium of Ptolemy. Its importance at that 
period is not only evidenced in history, but also in 
the remarkable vestiges of Roman occupation still remain- 
ing. Our chroniclers are nearly silent as to Dorchester 
in Saxon days, although we know from a charter of 
Egbert, in 833, that it was then a royal town. The men 
of Dorset, however, are recorded as more than holding 
their own against the Danes on several occasions, and 
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perhaps it was owing to their stubborn defence that the 
ancient burg kept the noiseless tenor of its way. 

1066. Immediately after the Conquest William would 
appear from Domesday to have appointed one Hugh 
to be Sheriff of Dorchester. 

1067. “ At that time the West Sasons of Dorset and 
Somerset, and their neisrhbours, made an attack on 
Montacute, but by God’s providence they were foiled 
in their attempt ; for the men of Winchester, London, 
and Salisbury, under the command of Geoffrey. Bishop 
of Coutances, came upon them by surprise, slew some 
of them, and, mutilating a number of the prisoners, 
put the rest to flight.” (Orderic under 1069.) 

1086. Domesday notes. — In the time of the Confessor 
there were 172 houses in Dorchester. These were 
rated for all the King’s service, and paid geld for 10 
hides, to wit to the use of the King’s ‘‘ housecarles ” 
1 mark of silver, except the customs relating to the 
firma noctis. At that time there were two moneyers, 
each of whom paid 1 mark of silver to the King [as a 
Jirma], and 20.s. whenever the money was changed. 
Now there are 88 houses, and 100 (have been) entirely 
destroyed since the time of Hugh the Sheriff. The 
King (William I) holds Dorchester, and King Edward 
held it. 

1130. Pipe Roll notes.— “ The burge,sses ” pay £11 in 
auxilutm, but lOs. is remitted by the King’s writ 
in pardon " to the burgesses of Shaftesbury because of 
their poverty, [and] 40s. to the burgesses of Dor- 
chester.” 

According to one copy of Athelstan’s Law, a monever 
was granted to Dorchester, but the authority is doubtful, 
and the explanation of it is probahh- a graphical error 
for Rochester. The earliest coins we have bearino- the 
name of this mint are of the reign of Ethelred II, and upon 
these only one moneyer’s name appears ; nor does it seem 
certain that more than one at a time ever coined here 
until the days of the Confessor. The names also of 
Canute, Harold I, Harthacnut, and the Confessor, appear 
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upon the coins, but that of Harold. II is missing. Dor- 
chester, however, was never a prolific mint, although we 
have some half dozen of the Confessor’s types represented 
by its coins, and upon some of them the names of two 
moneyers appear. 

Immediately after the Conquest the men of Dorset, in- 
cluding, no doubt, the burgesses of Dorchester, joined in 
the Exeter rising, and attacked Montacute in Somerset. 
This brought destruction upon themselves, for William, 
in his march upon Exeter, ravaged the whole country in 
the west. Out of 172 houses, “100 have been entirely 
destroyed since the time of Sheriff Hugh,” is the mournful 
passage in Domesday which can only refer to that raid, 
and even then, twenty years afterwards, only 16 houses 
had been rebuilt. This indicates how complete was the 
devastation, and how slow the recovery. 

The town was the King's, and, therefore, the mint 
also. Before the catastrophe, we are told there were here 
two moneyers who paid one mark of silver to Edward the 
Confessor, and twenty shillings whenever the money was 
changed. In the year 1086, however, Domesday is silent 
as to their then existence, and so the mint must either 
have been discontinued or farmed with the town to the 
burgesses, for Dorchester remained a royal burg. 

If, for a moment, we glance forward to the records 
of the time of the Plantagenets, we find that Edward III 
caused an Inquisition to be made “ as to how much the 
burgesses of Dorchester, or those to whom the said town 
was demised by our jirogenitors, or us, at a certain firma 
per annum, were accustomed to render to our said pro- 
genitors.” The enquiry' only' extended back to the sixth 
year of Henry' III, W'hen the Jinm of the burgesses was 
£16, but it is sufficient to show that the burgesses then 
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held their town in fee farm by ancient custom. It 
is true that, for a time, in the reign of Henry II, it was 
part of the territory of Queen Eleanor ; but this was an ex- 
ception, and would merely change the recipient of fhe frma. 

The destruction of the town seems clearly to huA'e 
occurred in the West Country rising of 10t37, and no 
doubt it was then that the raoneyers were discontinued, 
perhaps pai'tly as a puni-hment to the burg:sses, and 
partly because the ruined town was too poor to pnifitably 
maintain them. Hut shortly before the date of Domesday 
the mint was revived, and this was, no doubt, owing to a 
charter farming the town and mint to the burgesses, for 
from that time they issued coinau'e occasionally, at least, 
until the close of the reign of Ilufus. 

Dorchester plays no part in the general history of 
Henry I’s reign, and all that we then know of it is learnt 
from the Pipe Roll, and from its coins. The Roll tells us 
that, in ITHO-dO, the burgesses were paying and 

therefore at that time held their town, hut that they were 
remitted forty shillings beeause of theur poverty. This 
shows that they had not even yet recovered from the 
destruction of lU07, and so coinage would then be of little 
profit in a neighbourhood so surrounded by prolific mints. 

If, however, there was a time when a minor mint would 
he more profitable than at another, it was that immedi- 
ately following the great Inquisition of the moneyers at 
Winchester in 1125, when .so many of them were dis- 
qualified. This, too, seems to be the year when Henry 
granted the cities or towns and mints of r)urnstaple, 
Colchester, and other places throughout the countrv, at 
firma, to the citizens or burgesses, and so, bearing in 
mind the evidence of the inquisition of Edward III, it 
may be surmised that, in 1125 or 1126, Henry for the first 
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time during his reign “demised the town of Dorchester 
to the burgesses at a certain firma per annum.” 

Ee this as it may, his coinage here commences with 
type 265 (1126-1128), and is continued in type 202 
(1128-1121). During the issue of the latter type it 
ceases for ever, and this occurred in the actual year of the 
Roll 1129-20, before type 202 had been long in circula- 
tion. The reason for this assertion is disclosed bj' the 
entry in the Roll of the return to the burgesses of 40s. 
from the exchequer by tlie Klng’.s writ in jiardon “ jiro 
pmtpfriiife eornm." A .similar expression, but returning 
2os., occurs in the .same Roll in the ease of the burgesses 
of Tamworth, and their mint al.so wa.s closed for ever 
during the issue of type 262, and therefore also in 1 129-20, 
I'See Tamworth.) The explanation why 40,s,, and n<it the 
whole of their was returned to Dorchester, is 

this. Under the custom recorded by Domesday, 40s. had 
to be paid for the dies “ whenever the money was 
changed.” The money had been changed in 1128, on 
the introduction of type 262, and .so, as the burgesses 
were too poor to continue their mint, they now returned 
the die.s, and the exchequer remitted to them in 1129 
what tbev had paid in the previous year. The [iassag<>, 
therefore, ul-o proves that the mint was at that time 
farmed to the burgesses. The p.arallel case of Colchester 
has already been instanced on page 16.5. 

Osbern, the moneycr who revived the mint in 1126, 
was jin.'bably one of tlif- family of O-borns, n.onever^ of 
Salisbuiy under William II and Henry I. 

Coi.vs. 

: OX : DORJ: liE.XR . . . . 

WaMorl filch As to the monevtr. st-e alio\e. 
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, . . . N : DOEEEES VS EE 205 

British Museum. Presented by Mr. D. H. 
Haigh. Owing to double striking the name 
of the mint appears to be DOEEEEES. 

. . ON DOEEEES 205 

Late Capt. James. From a MS. note by Mr. 

Cult' in Mr. W. J. Webster’s copy of Ending. 

The coin of type 251, assigned by Mr. Haw- 
kins to this mint, is the British Museum 
specimen of Dover. 


DOVER (Kent). 

Doferan, Dofra, Dofris, Dorfris, Doveria ; Domesday, 
Dovere ; Pipe Roll, Dovra. 

The position of Dover, commanding the shortest passage 
to the Continent, has been fortified as a protection to our 
commerce and to our coast from time immemorial. So 
strong were the then existing earthw'orks that the Romans 
were content to depart from their usual custom, and accepted 
much of the general design of the old fortification for the 
plan of their own camp. Hence, entombed in the walls 
of Dover Castle are the materials and structure of nearly 
every century for two thousand years at least. On the 
advent of the Saxons, its proximitj' to the Isle of Thanet 
would render Dover one of their earliest possessions in 
this country, and under them it continued to flourish in 
importance until, in the reign of the Confessor, it had 
become the chief port on the south coast. Edward the 
Confessor granted, or confirmed, to its burgesses a charter 
of incorporation by tenure of supplying and mumiing 20 
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ships for the King’s fleet, a custom which in later times 
developed into the confederation of the “ Cinque Ports.” 

1066. From Hastings the Conqueror marched on Dover, 
which, although “ the position was thought to be im- 
pregnable, the castle standing on the summit of a 
steep rock overhanging the sea, was surrendered 
without a blow.” Nevertheless the Normans looted 
and burnt the town. WUliam, however, ordered it 
to be rebuilt at his own cost, and spent eight davs in 
strengthening the fortifications of the castle. This 
would be Earl Godwin’s stockade. (Cf. Orderic.) 

1067. William grants ” Dover and all Kent” to Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux. Orderic calls him “ Earl Palatine 
of Kent.” In consequence of a private feud, Eustace, 
Count of Boulogne, attacks Dover, but is repulsed by 
the garrison, assisted by the burgesses. (Orderic.) 

1069. In like manner they repel an attempted landing of 
the Danish fleet. (Orderic.) 

1082. The fall of Odo, who is imprisoned at Rouen until 
the King's death. (Orderic.) 

1036. Domesday notes. — In the time of the Confessor 
Do.’cr paid t'18, of which Earl Godwin had the third 
penny. The burgesses supplied 20 ships to the 
King's fleet for 15 davs in every year, each being 
manned by 21 men. The customs of Dover are set 
out in detail as they existed “when King William 
came into England.” In that year “ the town itself 
was burnt,” and on that account it was impossible to 
estimate its value when the Bishop of Bayeux received 
it. Now it is assessed at i'40, but nevertheless 
pays -€31, namely, T24 in pennies, which are [credited 
as ?J 20 to the ounce, to the King; £30 by number 
to the Earl. Dover was a market town, and had a 
Guild of the Burgesses, but the mint is not men- 
tioned. 

1087. Odo is released by the King on his deathbed. 
(Orderic.) Odo does not, however, appear to have 
regained Dover, for the casile is now helil by tenure 
of knight service by eight Kentish knights. 

1101. King Henry orders the boat-carles (captains of the 
ships of Dover, Sandwich, Hastings, Hvthe, and 
Romney) to piotect the coast against Duke Robert’s 
lauding, but the lattei “ so tampered with the fidelity 
of full/,' of them by promises of various kinds, that 
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throwing off their allegiance they deserted to him and 
became his pilots to England.” (Florence.) 

1121-2. At some time during his reign, probably now, 
Henry granted the castle of Dover to Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, and he in turn appointed his relative, 
Walkelin Maminot castellan. (Of. Orderic.) 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — The " tinna of Dover,” including 
the ship money and customs, is £i)3 19s. lOd., partly 
by number and partly bUtncheil, or, say, £90 net. The 
burgesses owe 00 marks of silver upon a plea of 
Henry de Port (Justiciary). 

AYlien our coins tell us that the mints of Dover, 
Hastings, Romney, and Sandwich, all sprang into exist- 
ence during the great Danish invasions of the reign of 
Ethelred II, and when Domesday tells us that the bur- 
gesses held most of these towns under the custom of 
supplying ships to the King’s navy, it is reasonable to 
infer that the King then released bis privileges in the 
burgs to the burgesses in exchange for such service and a 
firma, or what was equivalent to a firnia. These privi- 
leges would include the mints, and this accounts for the 
fact, that in none of these four instances are they 
mentioned in the Survey. 

It is true that the Confessor’s charter to Dover has been 
questioned, but from Domesday' it is quite clear that the 
burgesses in his reign held their town upon the above 
custom in addition to a finna. and this could onlv have 
ari.sen by charter. 

Under the .Saxons Dover was a prolific mint, type after 
type appearing in regular succession. Upon the Con- 
quest William gave the town — and therefore the mint — 
to Odo, and the coinage naturally at once becomes of an 
intermittent character, until his fall in IU82, from which 
dale his loniship of the town ceases. 

William had favoured the men of Dover, for even when 
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his followers burnt the town, in 1060, he paid for its 
rebuilding. Their stubborn defence against Eustace and 
the Danish fleet also entitled them to his consideration, 
and it is probable that be, upon Odo’s fall in 1082, at once 
regranted to them their ancient privileges, although he 
increased the fnna to £‘51. In 1086 Domesday records 
that £30 (no doubt the third part after adding the value 
of the ships and customs, hence the £00 fii'iii'i of the Pipe 
Roll) of it was payable to the carl — Odo, as Earl of Kent 
— but this was merely fur purposes of acc .nut, awaiting the 
possible revival of the curhloni, for the wla-le would at that 
time be reciivcd by the King under the forfeiture. 

From about 10S2, therefore, when the burgesses again 
regained tlieir ancient cust.uus, cisinage here once more 
becomes strictly consecutive, and so continues until the 
death of Rufus in llOO. 

On Henry's accession the socjuence is continued and his 
first type, 251 ('1100-11O2), is issued, but now comes a 
change. We have seen how close was the association 
which seems to have existed between the privileges of the 
burgesses (including their mint), and their service of 
ships. So when history tells us that the boat carles in 
llUl betrayed Henry upon his emergency, and deserted 
to Robert of Korraaud}', only one result can be expected. 
Heiir 3 ’’s virtues did not include niagnanimitj-, for he 
wreaked his vengeance upon eveiy noble of the land who 
had then wavered from his cause, and so the burgesses 
sufi'ered for the treacheiy of their fleet. Their privileges 
are withdrawn, and the mint is closed. 

Although the burgesses, as is evidenced bv the Ripe 
Roll, continued to hold their town at finna, they are 
apparently paj’ing an annual fine of sixty marks, and so 
their privileges are, no doubt, curtailed. The mint, there- 
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fore, remained dormant until towards the end of the reign 
of Stephen, when it was temporarily reopened, perhaps 
during his visit here in 1154, which terminated in his 
death. With that event, the mint of Dover closed for 
ever. The moneyer’s name upon the coins we have of 
that brief revival is ADAM, and in the 1157-8 Roll, 
Adam Mouefariiis of Dover is recorded as owing 50 
marks of silver “ for his redemption.” Perhaps he issued 
the money without authority, or continued to issue it after 
Henry II’s accession. 


Coin. 

^.GOLDPITE ON DOFI ^HNEI BEX N 251 

British Museum. This moneyer coined here 
for the Williams. 

The coin of type 253, described in the Whit- 
bourn Catalogue as of Dover and juerced, 
is the Marsham and Montagu coin of Stam- 
ford, 60DEIE ON STEN. 


DURHAM. 

Dunholme, Dunolm, DuiiH.\M, Dxjkem, Dueesme ; Pipe Roll, 
Dcnelji. 

Unlike the cities and towns hitherto dealt with, Durham 
in the day of King Henry could boast of little antiquity, 
for its foundations were then but a century old. Until 
995, the natural strength of this dioi-kolin or island hill — 
for the horse-shoe bend of the river almost renders it 
such — had remained neglected, or at least there is no 
historical record of its prior occupation. But in that 
year it was chosen for the shrine of the wandering remains 
of St. Cuthbert and of the holy Bede. As such it at 
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once became the seat of the ancient See of Lindisfarne ; 
the name of which was now changed to Durham. 

Camden tells us that the Palatine rights of the Bishops 
of Durham were founded upon immemorial prescription 
and proceeded from a principle of devotion to St. Cuth- 
bert ; that whatever lands were given to him should be 
held by him with the same freedom as the Princes who 
gave them held the rest of their estates. Thus in 
Henry Il’s time, the King’s writ was only supposed to 
run in the Palatinate by the courtesy of the Bishop. 
William of Malmesbury, describing the Norman city in 
those daj-s, says : — 

“ Durham is a hill, rising by little and little from the valley, 
by an easy and gentle ascent, to the very top ; and, notwith- 
standing that by its rugged situation and craggy precipice the 
access to it is cut off on all sides, yet lately they have built a 
castle upon the hill.” 

1069. Robert de Comines, to whom William had given 
the county, enters the city with 600 men. But he 
and his retinue are massacred by the citizens. 
(Orderic.) 

1070. William, in retaliation, lays waste Northumbria, 
and for nine years the land remained “ a mere dreary 
waste, and between York and Durham there was not 
one inhabited town.” (Hoveden.) 

1071. Bishop Egelwine joins Hereward’s revolt, is taken 
prisoner at Ely, and dies at Abingdon. (Sax. Chron.) 

1072. Walcher of Liege is appointed his successor. 
(Hoveden.) The King, returning from Scotland, 
“ built a castle at Durham, where the Bishop and 
his people might enjoj' security from the incursions of 
the enemy.” (Hoveden.) 

1075. Bishop Walcher purchases the earldom of North- 
umbria. (Monasticon.) 

1080. Bishop Walcher is murdered by the Northumbrians 
at Gateshead, and so William again ravages ihe 
country. (Hoveden.) 

1081. William De Carileph appointed Bishop. 

1082. The King’s great Westminster Charter to the 
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Bishop of Durham in response to a hull of requests 
by Pope Gregory, consolidating the Palatine powers 
as “ omnes dignitates et lihertates quae ad regis 
coronam pertinent ab omni servicio et inquietudine 
imperpetuum liberas munitas et quietas." (Monast.) 

1088. Bishop William joins Odo’s rebellion; “yet at 
this very time the King (Rufus) relied on his dis- 
cretion as a faithful councillor, he being a man of 
great sagacity, and the whole commonwealth of 
England was under his administration.” (Florence.) 

The King afterwards sent an army to Durham, and 
besieged the castle, and the Bishop capitulated and 
surrendered it, and he gave up his bishopric and 
went to Normandy.” (Sax. Chron.) 

1091. William II visits Durham and restores Bishop 
Carileph to his See. 

1093. The Bishop commences the great Norman cathe- 
dral 

1B96. Death of William De Carileph. Rufus retains 
the revenues of the Palatine See for three years. 
(Orderic.) 

1099. Ranulf Flamhard appointed Bishop, “ a man of 
acute intellect, handsome and fluent, cruel and am- 
bitious, rapacious and arrogant.” (Orderic.) He 
was treasurer and chief justiciary of England. 

1100. Almost immediately upon his accession, Henry 
arrests Ranulf, and commits him “ in fetters ” to the 
Tower of London. (Orderic. ) 

1101. His extraordinary escape. He joins Duke Robert 
in Normandy. (Orderic, &c.) 

1106. On Duke Robert’s defeat at Tinchebrai Ranulf 
off'ers to surrender Lisieux in exchange for restora- 
tion to his bishopric. This Henry accepts. (Orderic.) 

1107. Ranulf attends the synod at Canterbury. (Flo- 
rence.) 

1119. Is at Henry’s court in Normandy. (Florence.) 

1121. Founds Norham Castle. (Hoveden.) 

1128. Death of Bishop Ranulf in September. (S. of 
Durham, Huntingdon.) Henry retains the revenues 
of the Palatinate for nearly live years, appointing 
Geoffrey Escolland and John de Amundevilla seques- 
trators. (S. of Durham.) 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. Geoffrey Escolland returns the 
accounts, and John de Amundevilla certifies the pay- 
ments. I he revenue of the bishopric for the previous 
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year, 1128-9, was £401 Is. The Archbishop of York 
had lately visited the diocese, and the King of Scot- 
land had passed throngh it on his return from Henry’s 
court. Many manors are still waste. £4 4s. is paid 
to make up the full number (of pennies) deficient on 
tale when the Earl of Gloucester and Brian Fitz 
Count audited the exchequer accounts (at Winchester) 
for the previous year. [See page 8.] The burgesses 
of llurham are amerced in 100 shillings on the plea 
of Eustace Fitz John, the King's justiciary, but are 
allowed 60 shillings for the burning of their houses 
(probably an annual grant originating in the devasta- 
tions of William’s time). 40 shillings is spent on two 
ships, Anchitel de Worcester accounts for 40 shil- 
lings which he had received from Oliver “ de pecunid ” 
of the Bishop of Durham. [The phrase “de pecunid ” 
occurs very often in the Eoll, and it must be pointed 
out that unfortunately it does not refer to money as 
currency. “ Pecunia” is derived from “ pecus,’’ 
cattle, hence chattel, and it is in this sense that it is 
used throughout the Eoll, and usually in cases of suc- 
cession to property of a deceased person. So it may 
in future be translated “ personal effects.”] 

1133. Geoffrey, the King’s Chancellor, is appointed 
Bishop. 

1183. “The dies for the money at Durham used to pay 
10 marks, but Henry II, as he established the dies in 
Newcastle, reduced the payment of 10 marks to 3, 
and proportionately reduced the tines ” [when the 
types were changed]. (Boldon Book.) 

Hitherto it has been supposed that we have no Saxon 
coins of Durham ; but the mint was certainly in operation 
at some time during the reign of either William I or II, for 
we have coins of a sinejle type of one of them struck here 
bearing the appropriate moneyer’s name EVTDBEHT. 
This is the PA-I-S type (Hawkins 241 and 242), which 
composed the bulk of the coins in the great Beaworth 
hoard, and we shall presently see how simple it now is to 
define its date of issue. 

Before doing so, however, it is necessary to explain tlia 
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passage in the Boldon Book and prove that prior to the 
year 1174, the sole privilege of coinage at Durham was 
Tested in the Bishops Palatine. 

1252. “Upon the testimony of various persons worthy 
of credit, and the exhibition of ancient dies and of 
money struck from them,” Henry III allowed that the 
Bishops “• were accustomed to have their dies at 
Durham, and he restored to the then Bishop seizin 
of his dies, to bold them in the Church of Durham as 
his predecessors used to have them.” 

1293. Edward I directed a writ of inquiry as to what 
were the ancient privileges of the Bishops of Durham, 
and particularly as to their right of coinage. It was 
found that they “ had enjoyed all royal privileges 
within the liberty of Durham from the time of the 
conquest of England and before, without any inter- 
ruption, as of the right and liberty of the Church of 
St. Cuthbert in Durham.” (Ending.) 

There are several other records to the same effect, but 
these are sufficient to prove that the Palatine rights of 
the Bishops included that of coinage. Indeed it would 
be remarkable if that were not so, for even the King’s 
writ did not run in the diocese prior to 1174 (as Henry II 
admits in his Woodstock charter, 1163-1166 — Round], 
and so up to that period the sole right of coining at 
Durham was vested in the Bishop, who “ enjoyed all royal 
privileges.” 

From the 1293 writ it is evident that this right dated 
from about the time of the Conquest, but whether the 
words “ and before ” were mere general terms to show 
that there was no clearly ascertained date of origin or 
whether they referred to a right (although not exercised) 
under the general “ royal privileges,” or again whether 
such words were true, is not so clear. It is, however, the 
paramount principle of this work to trust the evidence 
of our earl}- records throughout in preference to accepting 
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any theory to the contrary. Therefore, it is submitted 
that the coins of Ethelred II reading ifrEADSI MO DYNLI 
and of Canute reading •tLEOOPEIE M DVM, hitherto 
given to Dunwich, in Suffolk, must be now assigned to 
Durham. There is no record of the existence of any mint 
at Dunwich, and the words “ from the time of the Con- 
quest and before,” are exactly the vague terms in which 
one would even to-day describe the origin of the mint of 
Durham, in view of the fact that we have these coins 
struck during the first quarter of a century following the 
establishment of the See, and none afterwards imtil the 
reign of William I. 

So supreme was the jurisdiction of the Palatinate that 
it came neither within the scope of Domesday nor of the 
early Pipe Rolls except during a sequestration. In 1174, 
however, Henry II altered all this. King Stephen’s 
nephew, Hughde Pudsey,was the then Bishop, and Henry 
having cause to suspect his allegiance compelled him to 
deliver possession of the castle of Durham. In 1177, 
Henry delivered 

“to Eoger de Conyers the custody of the fortress of Durham, 
which the King had taken from Hugh, the Bishop of Durham, 
because he had only made a feint of serving him in the civil 
wars. In consequence of this, the Bishop gave him 2,000 
marks of silver to regain his favour on condition that his castles 
should be left standing.” (Hoveden.) 

Thus the Palatine authority was for a time broken, and 
the King confiscated the mint and appointed his own 
moneyers (seemingly three). One of these, William by 
name, he presently removed to Newcastle, which was then 
increasing in importance owing to the imprisonment of 
the King of Scotland in its castle. In 1183 he ordered a 
return to be made of his new possessions, similar in its 
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details to that of Domesday. This is known to us as " The 
Boldon Book,” audits entry, as quoted above, is thus quite 
consistent with the history of the mint. Incidentally we 
notice that the date of the establishment of the Newcastle 
mint must have been after 1174 and before 1183. The 
following grant is also now explained. 

1196. “ King Eichard gave to Philip of Poitiers, Bishop 

elect, license to make money in his city of Durham, 
a permission which had not been granted to his pre- 
decessors for a lo-nt/ time buck” [_i.e. since 1174 or 
1177]. 

In this we have direct evidence that a grant of coinage 
required a confirmation charter upon every succession of 
the grantee, and that the Prince-Bishops of the Palatinate 
held their privilege by grant and not by prescription. 

To return to the “ time when King William came into 
England,” as Domesday would say. Egelwine, the Saxon 
Bishop, does not tender his submission to the Conqueror, 
and therefore the latter grants the earldom to Robert de 
Coraines. This was a severance of the Palatinate, but the 
earl was slain on the night of his entry into Durham. 
Egelwine, after a temporary flight across the Border, joins 
Hereward’s revolt in 1071, is imprisoned and dies. If he 
had coined at all, his money would certainly not have 
borne the name of a Norman King upon it. Walcher is 
appointed his successor, and about 1075 purchases the out- 
standing earldom, and in 1080 he is murdered by the 
Northumbrians. In 1081 William de Carileph succeeds. 

Up to this date the countj^ had been in a most dis- 
turbed state, and it is evident that after the severance of 
the earldom in 1069 the two Norman Bishops had not 
been recognised as Bishops Palatine or exercised their 
ancient privileges as such, for now Pope Gregory intervenes 
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by issuing a bull requesting the King to restore and con- 
solidate the rights of the Palatinate. This is done by 
the great Charter to Durham, granted by King William, 
in Council, at Westminster, in the sixteenth year of his 
reign (1082). It is set out at length in the Jlonasficon ; 
but, briefly, it granted to Bishop Carileph and his suc- 
cessors, and to the Church of St. Cuthbert, all the ancient 
rights of St. Cuthbert and every privilege within the 
diocese that the King himself had elsewhere. Now, and 
only now during the whole of the reigns of the two 
Williams has a hishop, so far as is recorded, the right and 
opportunity of coining at Durham, and therefore the date 
of the coins of the PA+S type must be between 1082 and 
1087. 

On the accession of Rufus in 1087, Bishop Carileph joined 
Odo’s rebellion before there was any probability of his hav- 
ing received a confirmation charter from the new King. He 
was besieged in Durham in 1088, and exiled to Normandy. 
In September, 1091, upon the emergency of an invasion by 
the Scottish King, Rufus visited Durham and restored 
Carileph to his See, though not necessarily to favour, and 
it is unlikely that he ever confirmed the Palatine charter 
to him. On the contrary, he took this opportunity of 
curtailing the powers of the See by depriving it of the 
ruined town of Carlisle, which he converted into a royal 
fortress. Carileph died in September, 1096, and for three 
years Rufus retained the revenues in his own hands. In 
1099, two months only before the King’s death, Ranulf 
Flambard was appointed to the See. Hence we have no 
coins struck at Durham during the reign of William II. 

For the third time on a Norman King’s accession 
trouble falls on Durham, Flambard is immediately arrested 
by Henry and confined in the Tower. He escapes to 
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Normandy in the following year, and from now to the 
battle of Tinchebrai in September, 1106, he is the most 
dangerous of Henry’s enemies in Duke Robert’s camp. 
At this time Henry’s quarrel with Archbishop Anselm is 
at its height, and therefore when the wih' Bishop offers 
to surrender his castle and province of Lisieux to him 
in exchange for the restoration of the See, Henry accepted 
the compromise, and “ restored to Flambard, with whom 
he was reconciled, his bishopric of Durham.” 

This is a very different matter from a spontaneous 
reconciliation and restoration of the Palatine privileges, 
and with the exception of certain charters to which his 
attestation was probably necessary in his ofBcial capacity, 
it is many' years before we read of Flambard being received 
at the King’s Court. In 1119, however, he visits Henrv 
in Normandy and supports his contention at the Council 
of Rheims — which, perhaps, paves his way to his ultimate 
restoration to favour. In 1122 Henry visits Durham, 
probably to attend the consecration of the new Cathedral, 
which is now sufficiently completed. 

In or about 1127 the silver mines on the borders of 
Cumberland and Northumberland, but within the ancient 
“ lands of St. Cuthbert,” are discovered. It is now to 
the mutual benefit of King and Bishop that the mint at 
Durham should be revived, for the King claims the 
royalties from the mines and the Bishop the profit from 
the dies. Henry farms the mines and grants a mint to 
the burghers of Carlisle, and it is es.sential that he 
should settle any question that might arise as to whether 
he or the Bishop was entitled to the revenue of this 
discovery. The most natural protection of his claim 
would be by a charter confirming to the Bishop the 
Palatine privileges other than those of royal mines. 
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This is supposition, but we have evidence from the coins 
that both the mints of Durham and Carlisle now issue tj'pe 
262 (1128-1131;. Carlisle, as we have seen, was a newly 
created mint and that of Durham had been in abeyance 
for forty years. 

Dut in the autumn of 1128 Bishop Flambard dies and 
therefore the few rare coins we have of Durham during 
this reign must have been issued at the very commence- 
ment of this type. 

The great revenues of the See were a temptation to 
Henry, and consequently he did not appoint a successor 
to Flambard until 1133. In the meantime the King’s 
commissioners wore in charge of the Palatinate. There 
was a curious custom at Durham during a vacancy in the 
See. The key of the castle was suspended over the tomb 
of St. Cuthbert in the Cathedral, to imidy that as the 
castle had been granted to St. Cuthbert, it would be 
sacrilege for any other than his episcopalian successor to 
use it. It should be noticed that the privileges in the great 
charter of 1082 and the seizin of the dies in the writ of 
1293 were granted to, and according to the rights of, the 
Church of 8t. Cuthbert, and that the grant of the latter 
in the writ of 12o2 was “to hold the dies in the Church 
of Durham as the Bishop’s predecessors used to have 
them.’’ Hence we may infer that during a sequestration 
they also were similarly placed over the saint’s tomb. But 
in any case we have no instance either here or elsewhere 
of coinage being continued between the death of a grantee 
and the confirmation grant to his successor. In 1133 the 
appointment of the new Bishop Geoffrey, the Chancellor, 
was between ’Whitsuntide and August, and early in the 
latter mouth the King sailed to Kormandy, never to return 
alive. Hence there was little opportunity for a confirma- 
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tion charter to the new Bishop ; his name is not to he 
found upon the King’s charters, nor was he consecrated 
at the date of Henry’s departure. We have, therefore, 
no Durham coins issued by him during this reign. 

Coins. 

^.OEDPI : ON : DVEIiAM ; ^.TiENEI[E]VS ; 262 

Watford find. 

4.0EDPI ; ON DVEhAM ^.EENEIEVS 262 
British Museum. From Mr. Eashleigh. 

4*0EDPI ON DVEIiAM ^.hENEIEVS 262 
Watford find. Perhaps the Museum specimen. 

The specimen of 255, described as of this mint, 
in the Durden Catalogue, 1892, is Mr. A. 

H. Sadd’s London coin, reading >}iBALD- 
PIISE ON LYN. 


EXETEE (Devonshire). 

Eaxanceastre, Eaxeceastre, Exacestre, Excestea; Domes- 
day, “ Exon ” Domesday, and Pipe EoU, Exonia. 

This ancient British and Eoman city was one of the 
principal burgs of the West Saxon Kings. In the reign 
of Alfred the Danes seized it, and it was for some time 
the centre of their defence in the West. Athelstan forti- 
fied the city “ with towers, and a wall of squared stone,” 
which, however, probably means that he restored the 
Homan walls, for they were still standing in Norman 
times. The author of The Gesta describes Exeter in 
Stephen’s days as — 
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“ A large city, ranking, they say, the fourth in England. It is 
surrounded by ancient Eoman walls, and is famous for its sea 
fisheries, for abundance of meat, and for its trade and com- 
merce.” 

The see of Exeter was established in the reign of the 
Confessor. 

1067. The citizens close their gates against William, 
“ offering to pay tribute according to ancient custom.” 
They slay many of his army, but after a short 
siege surrender the city. (Orderic, Sax. Chron.) 
W^illiam “ selected a spot within the walls for erecting 
a castle, and left there Baldwin Fitz Gilbert de 
Meules, and other knights of eminence, to complete 
the work and garrison the place.” (Orderic.) 

1086. Domesday notes. — In the Confessor’s time this 
city never paid geld except when London, York, 
and Winchester were assessed, and this was half a 
mark of silver to military service. The city ren- 
dered service whenever there was an expedition 
against the enemy by land or by sea. Now the King 
has in the city nearly 800 houses, of which 275 
pay customs. These pay ^18 per annum. Of this 
B [aldwin Fitz Gilbert], the sheriff, has £Q by weight 
after refining. Forty-eight houses have been laid 
waste since the King came into England. The 
Bishop of Exeter has a church in the city, paying 
one mark, and 17 houses paying 10s. lOd., and two 
are laid waste by fire. The burgesses have 12 caru- 
cates of land outside the city. 

1090. Death of Baldwin Fitz Gilbert (Orderic). He is 
succeeded as to his English possessions by his second 
or third son, Richard de Redvers (but see below). 
Richard de Redvers revolts from Rufus and joins 
Henry’s defence of the Cbtentin, Normandy. 
(Orderic.) 

1101. Richard de Redvers supports Henry’s cause in 
England against Duke Robert, and is admitted to his 
councils. (Orderic.) 

1101, Christmas. Witnesses the Colchester charter. 

1107. His death (Florence and Orderic). He is suc- 
ceeded by his son, Baldwin dc Redvers, who, in the 
Carisbrooke charter of Stephen’s reign, quoted by 
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Mr. EounJ, and also in his charter to St. Jame.s' 
Priory, Exeter, calls him his father. 

1112. Foundation of the Norman cathedral. (Exon 
Chron.) 

1128. Henry gives Matilda, daughter of Richard de 
Redvers, in marriage to William de Eoumare. 
(Orderic.) 

11 BO. Pipe Roll notes. — Baldwin de Redvers accounts 
for 5(10 marks of silver for his fore.stry rights over the 
county of Devon, of which he pays an instalment of 
£100, and similarly pays h'20 of £42 11s. 4d. for the 
previous year’s military service for his lands. Pay- 
ments are allowed for supplies to the four i-o/ih's of 
the castle of Exeter, showing that it is still a royal 
demesne. The port and market dues are each re- 
turned at 60s., and £iii 12s. 6d. [being two-thirdsj of 
the _/(/»«( of the city, is paid by the Shorifl' to the 
Canons of the Holy Trinity, London. There is a 
further reference to the city, but the context is 
obliterated. 

1130. Adeliza, widow of Richard de Redvers, grants a 
charter to the church of Salisbury. 

1131. Sep. 8. Baldwin de Redvers is at the North- 
ampton council and witnesses the Salisbury charter. 

The name of Exeter first appears upon our coinage on 
one of the late tv’pes of Alfred the Great, struck here no 
doubt after the expulsion of the Danes from the West in 
89r5. The Law of Athelstan authorised the mint to have 
two moneyers, and his coins seem to corroborate that 
number as coining here at a time. From his reign to 
the date ot the Conquest the name of every King appears 
upon the Exeter money, but the number of moneyers was 
increased to four. 

As the mint is not mentioned in Domesday It follows 
that it had either been farmed to the burgesses or 
granted to the territorial lord. The burgesses, however, 
did not then pay a but their houses were rated 

directly to the King at £18. Of this, £6 went to Bald- 
win Fitz Gilbert, to whom William, in 10(17, had entrusted 
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the castle. The six pounds is obviously the tertiuH de- 
lutriiix of the town. A grant of the trrfius dp,iririii-'t of the 
pleas of a Cotinf;/ constituted an earldom with all its 
almost sovereign powers, and jiro rata, a grant of that of 
a town carried with it all the minor privileges annexed 
to the lordship of the burg, and the invariable rule seems 
to have been that whenever the fertius denarius of a mint 
town existed it carried the mint with it. (As to the dis- 
tinction between the two classes of “ third pennies " see 
Mr. Round’s Grotfrej de Jlandi-riltr). 

Baldwin was cousin to the Conqueror, and materially 
assisted him in the invasion. He had large possessions 
in Normandy, including the castles of Brionne and Sap, 
and was called Baldwin the Viscount. That he did 
possess the mint of Exeter is proved by a glance at its 
coinage under the two AVilliams. From 1067 to and 
inclusive of the first type of William II. (say 1087-1089), 
every type is consecutively issued from Exeter, and after 
that none, fur he died in lUOO. 

The link identifying Richard de Redvers as Richard, 
son of Baldwin Fitz Gilbert, has been questioned. But 
Orderic tells us that at the date of the Conquest there 
were two brothers, Richard and Baldwin Fitz Gilbert, 
and the Charter of 8t. Rere de Chartres of lU6n mentions 
three brothers, Richard, Baldwin, and William de Redver'. 
Baldwin Fitz Gilbert, again, had three sons, Robert, Wil- 
liam, and Richard (Cideric), and Baldwin de Redvers 
also had a son, Richard. Moreover, under 1B56 the (testa 
speaks of Baldwin de Redvers II, afterwards Earl of 
Devon, as a man of the highest rank and descent, which 
is applicable to the descendant of Gilbert, the graudson 
of Richard I, Duke of Normandy, but incompatible with 
the son of Richard de Redvers, if he were the first of his 
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name to attain any position of eminence. Again, lue 
know that Eichard de Eedvers was nephew of William 
Fitz Osborn, cousin to William I, and Baldwin Fitz 
Gilbert was also a cousin of that King. Therefore, in 
view of these coincidences and of the fact that on Henry’s 
accession the Eedvers family appear as lords of Exeter 
without any explanation or notice of a new grant, the 
evidence of identification is strong, for, as most of the 
barons of that period were known by half a dozen names 
of description, the difference of surname is of little 
moment. Moreover, the Cotton MS., Julii B. 10, states 
such to have been the case. But if this is not correct, it 
makes little difference to the story of the Exeter mint, for 
it merely changes Henry’s “ confirmation ” charter to De 
Eedvers into an entirely fresh grant of the lordship of 
Exeter to that family. 

To return to the death of Baldwin Fitz Gilbert of Exeter 
in 1090. His eldest son Eobert succeeded as usual to the 
Korman estates, but soon afterwards he was expelled from 
Brionne Castle by Duke Eobert, so it is not surprising 
that in the same year we find his “ brother ” Eichard dc 
Eedvers, the heir to Exeter, in league with Prince Henry 
in the Cotentin, who was “ exasperated with the Duke 
. . . and no less at variance with King William ” (Orderic). 
Until, therefore, the accession of Henry, Exeter remained 
without its lord, and the mint was in abeyance. 

In the passage just quoted from Orderic the name of 
Eicliard de Eedvers follows that of Hugh, Earl of 
Chester, and, as we have seen under that mint, “ Hugh, 
Earl of Chester, and Eobert de Beleme with other 
barous who were at that time in Kormaudy,” were not at 
Henry’s coronation in August, 1100, but “put their afiliirs 
in Korinaiidy in order, and hastening to England offered 
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due submission to tbe new King, and having done 
homage to him received confinnation in their possessions 
and all their dignities with royal gifts ” (Orderic). 
Eichard was probably one of these, and as we have no 
certain evidence that any one of the four mints under 
the jurisdiction of these lords — namely, Exeter, Chichester, 
Shrewsbury or Chester struck t 5 'pe 251 (1100-1102), it 
seems probable that they stayed some months in Nor- 
mandy to put their affairs in order. 

Eichard de Eedvers is also mentioned in connection 
with Earl Hugh (and therefore after the latter’s arrival 
in England), as being admitted to Henry’s councils, and 
we read that upon Duke Eobert’s invasion in the autumn 
of 1101, “ Eobert de Mellent, Eichard de Eedvers, and 
many other stout barons rallied round tbe King ” 
(Orderic). Between September, 1101, and 1104, his 
name appears as a witness to several English charters. 

Duke Eobert landed at Portsmouth, and, according to 
Wace, the two brothers met and arranged their treaty in 
“a forest district called Hantone.” This has been con- 
strued as Hampton Court, but it is, of course, Southamp- 
ton, on tbe then boundary of tbe New Forest. It was 
probably on this occasion that Henry granted to De 
Eedvers the neighbouring manor of Christchurch and 
shortly afterwards a confirmation charter of the lordship 
of Exeter (erroneously said to have been of the earldom), 
as some reward for his assistance at this crisis. The 
Cotton MS. tells us that King Henry I. granted to “ his 
beloved and faitbfvd Eichard de Eedvers,” first Tiverton 
and afterwards tbe Honour of PEmpton, with other 
places, and the tcrtiiis /Icuarins of the County ” (probably 
an error for the tcrtius ilenurim of the City of Exeter 
only) ; “ after this he obtained from the said King tbe 
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Isle of Wight.” Whether this is strictly accurate or not, 
it proves at least that some time elapsed between the date 
of Henry’s accession and that of the confirmation charter 
of Exeter to De Itedvers. Hence type 2-51 (1100-1102) 
does not appcar'upon these coins. This, therefore, brings 
us to 1102, and typo 254 (1102-1104) now aj^pears from 
the Exeter mint. Between 1104 and 1106, as one of the 
lords of the Cotentin and castellan of Vernon, he would be 
with the army in Normandy and at Tinchebrai, and so 
type 253 is absent from the Exeter coins. He, how- 
ever, returned to Exeter, and died there in 1107, “a 
baron of England,” as Orderic calls him ; and so type 
252 (1106-1108) is in evidence from the mint. He 
married Adeliza, daughter of William Peverell of Notting- 
ham, as appears by a charter of Earl Baldwin in Stephen’s 
reign, and she survived her husband until 11-30 at least. 
He left three sons, Baldwin, who succeeded to most 
of his possessions, William and Robert. Baldwin, who 
was probably a minor at that time, for his grandfather 
was living up to 1090, and he himself survived his 
father for nearly fifty years, seems to have succeeded to 
all his father’s possessions in Normandy, for he was cas- 
tellan of Vernon and Lord of Nehou. English chroniclers 
are silent as to him until the year 1131, and it does not 
ap[iear that he ever resided in his father’s lordship of 
Exeter until about the year 1128. The grounds for this 
supposition are the following. First : The absence of his 
name in English chronicles or charters prior to the year 
1129, whereas after that date it constantly appears. 
Second : The fact that he witnesses charters in Nor- 
mandy in 1123 and 1125. Third : The entries in the 
1129-30 Pipe Roll that he is then paying off £500 by 
instalments of £100 a year for the Forestry rights of 
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Devon, probably pari, of the relief upon his return and 
succes.sion to his father’s estates ; and of the item for 
military aH.rili>nn from his land for the previous year 
(1128), which rather suggests that he had arrived in that 
year. Fourth : The Gesta tell us under the year 1136 
that “ he had brought armed bands into the city (of Exe- 
ter) among the peaceable inhabitants and was reducing 
not only them but all the neighbourhood under his 
dominion.” This far better describes the comparatively 
recent entry of a Xorman stranger into the city than 
the revolt of an English Baron resident there for nearly 
thirty years. 

To return to the coinage. From the death of Richard 
in llU7 to the years 1112-1114 we have, therefore, no 
coins bearing the name of this mint. In 1112, however, 
occurred the foundation of the Norman Cathedral by 
Bishop William de Warlewast. Unfortunately, the charter 
is not extant, but the usual custom would be followed and 
the presence of the lord of Exeter was necessary to 
join in the grant of its lands and endow-ments. So Bald- 
win, now probabh’ of age, would visit his lordship of 
Exeter on that occasion to receive his own contirmation 
charter, and to then grant the charter of foundation to 
the new church, which again would require a confirmation 
charter from the Ring. It is therefore no mere coin- 
cidence which gives us type 207 (1112-1114) of this 
mint. 

He next returns to England about 1128, or perhaps 
came over with the Empress Matilda, for there is a 
mutilated paragraph in the 1130 Pipe Roll under Devon- 
shire Mhich is more likely to refer to him than to anyone 
else, namely, a grant to “. . . . according to the promises 
which the King guaranteed to him when the Empress 
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came into England,” This is the more probable as be 
devoted tbe rest of bis life to ber service, and according to 
tbe Gesta, on tbe surrender of Exeter in 1136 bis friends 
pleaded witb tbe King for bis life because be bad “ never 
sworn allegiance to Stephen, but only obeyed the com- 
mands of bis Liege-lord,” meaning no doubt Geoffrey of 
Anjou, for Robert of Gloucester could hardly be so called ; 
moreover, Earl Robert had not then declared against 
Stephen. It was, too, about this date, 1128, that Bald- 
win’s sister Matilda was married to William de Roumare 
of Lincoln. 

AVe have, however, direct evidence that be was in 
England for some time between 1130 and 1133, for bis 
name appears on several chartecs between those dates. 
He was at tbe great Council of Northampton on Sep- 
tember 8th, 1131, and swore allegiance to the Empress — 
also witnessing the Salisbury Charter on tbe same occasion. 
Hence types 262 (1128-1131), and 255 (1131-1135) are 
in plentiful evidence upon our Exeter coins. That be 
held the tertius denarius of tbe city is also inferred by tbe 
evidence of the charters of Queen Matilda, who died in 
1118, of Queen A.delaide, and of the King at Xortbarap- 
ton (in 1131), granting and confirming the remaining 
“ two parts of Ihe revenue of the Citj/ of E.refer ’’ to tbe 
Priory of tbe Holy Trinity at London. Hence tbe curious 
entry in tbe 1130 Pipe Roll that “P25 12s. 6d. of the 
firma of the city of Exeter was paid by the Sheriff to tbe 
Canons of the Holy Trinity at London.” 

The mint was continued intermittently until tbe time 
of the Edwards, and revived once or twice in compara- 
tively modern times. 
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Coins. 

^.[^JLFPIXE ON lEX 4. HENRI REX 254 

Montagu Sale, 1896, £3 14s. This moneyer 
had coined here up to 1090. 

. . LFPINE : ON ; EX . . . 4 . HENRI REX 252 

Sir John Evans. 22 grs. 

4 .BRAND : ON ; E . . ST : ^.hENRIEVS R 262 

Watford find. The moneyer is perhaps one of 
the family of Brand who coined at Win- 
chester and Wallingford for the Confessor. 

♦ BRAND : ON ; EE . ST ♦HENRIEVS R 262 

Sainthill's Olhi Podrida. 22 grs. 

♦ BRhIEDPI : ON EXEE : _ ♦hENRIEVS : 255 

Watford find. Four specimens. BRfilEDPI 
= BRIHTPINE, a common moneyer's name. 

He continued to coin in Stephen’s reign in 
this county. 

♦ BRhlEDPI : ON ; EXEE : ♦HENRIEVS 255 

Sainthill’s OUa Podrida. 221 

♦ BRh EXEE : ♦ . . . . lEVS 255 

British Museum, 

.BE EXEES: ♦HENEIEVS 255 

Watford find, 

. PUT (?; ON : EXEES 261 

Bari find- PUT is possibly misread for 
[B |RNT == BRAND. See above. 
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. . . AWI : ox : EXEES hEXEIE . . 255 

Watford find. Probably for BEItiTWI 

. . . ELhI ; OX ; EX . . . EENEIEVS E 255 

Watford find. Two specimens. Probably for 
BEIhTPI. 

if OX ; EXEES ; , hEXEIE VS E 262 


British Museum. Probably the moneyer 
would be BRAND. 

. . .OX EXEES 4.h S ; 255 

L. A, Lawrence. Probably from the Battle find. 

Powell Sale, 1877. 255 


GLOUCESTER. 


Gleawceaster, Gleauceaster, Gleaw’aa'ceasier, Glove- 
CE-ASTEB, Gloverma, Glavora'a, Glevum; Domesdav, 
Glowecestee ; Pipe Roll, Gloecesxee. 

Gloucester was a British city and Roman station at the 
dawn of our history, and later the Cair-Glo/c, or “ fair 
city” ot Xennius. It was conquered by the Saxons in 
577. Alfred the Great probably constituted it a royal city, 
for it is mentioned as such in a charter of Eadgar. Ethel- 
fleda was buried and Athelstan died here. The Danes 
ra\aged it on more than one occasion, and towards the 
close ol the Saxon era it had become customary for the 
Ring to hold his Chiistinas Court at Gloucester. 

1067. Erihtric, Ealdorman of Gloucestershire, was im- 
prisoned at Winchester, and died there. His estates 
were given by William to his Queen Matilda, but these 
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estates would not include the royal city. Xevir- 
theless, she is said to have caused the citizens to 
be deprived of their charter of rights, and probably 
thus acquired the city. 

1083. November 2nd. — Death of Queen Matilda. The 
city, if hers, would now revert to the King. 

1086. Domesday notes. — In the Confessor’s time the 
city paid £36 to the King, and certain royalties of 
honey and iron — the latter, no doubt, from the 
Forest of Dean — for nails for the King’s ships. 
Now it returns £60 of 20 pennies to the ounce, 
and from the mint the King has £20. Sixteen 
houses had been demolished for the erection of the 
castle, and 14 were laid waste — probably burnt in the 
troubles of 1007. Walter de Gloucester, son of 
Eoger de Pistres, was castellan of Gloucester. 

1089. The present cathedral founded. 

1090. The “ Honour of Gloucester ” formed by Wil- 
liam II and granted to Robert Fitz Hamon. See 
Bristol for the devolution of the Honour and history 
of its grantees. 

1100. July 15. — Consecration of the cathedral. (Flo- 
rence.) 

1101. “■ The city of Gloucester was destroyed by fire, 
together with the principal monastery (the cathe- 
dral) and others, on Thursday, the 6th of June. 
(Florence.) 

1122. Lent. — ‘‘Fire fell on the top of the tower, and 
burned the whole monastery and all the treasures 
in it excepting a tew books.” (Sax. Chron.) 

1123. Feb. 2. — ‘‘The King sent his writs overall Eng- 
land. and dc'ired his bishops, his abbots, and his 
thanes, that they should all come to the meeting of 
his Witan at Gloucester on Candlemas Day, and 
they obeyed.” (Sa.v. Chron.) 

1124. Henry “ sent Hugh de Montfort to England, 
and caused him to be put in strong bonds in the 
castle of Gloucester.’ (.''ax. Chi on.) 

1130. Pipe Roll notes.— Milo Fitz Walter (de Gloucester) 
is sheriff of the county, and outlays £7 6s. 2d. on the 
.^^-ork — probably a continuation of the building — of 
the “Tower” of Gloucester. “The burgesses of 
Gloucester owe 30 marks of silver if they should be 
able to recover their effects (• pecion'iiw.' see p. 179) 
by the King’s justice, ■which were taken away from 
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them into Ireland.” [This is probably an allowance 
originally made to the citizens as a set-off against the 
raid of “Harold’s son with a fleet from Ireland” into 
the mouth of the Avon in 1067. See p. 119.] The 
city pays in anxUinm £'13 3s. 8d. 

1181. Robert, Duke of Xormandy, dies in Cardiff Castle, 
and is ceremoniously buried at Gloucester. (Wen- 
dover.) 

The name of Gloucester first appears upon a coin of 
Alfred the Great. Coins of Athelstan were also struck 
here, and from Eadgar to the close of the Saxon period 
the name of every King appears on the coinage of this 
mint. 

AVe have seen that Gloucester was a royal city and 
therefore the mint would belong to the King, though, as 
it is not mentioned in Domesday as returning jirma to the 
Confessor, it was probably farmed to the citizens then, and 
included in the j 636 and royalties they paid to him. 

This would be under the charter of which Queen Matilda 
obtained the revocation in 1067. Gloucester must have 
suffered at that time before it submitted to 'William, as 
otherwise the fourteen houses mentioned in Domesday as 
laid waste are unaccounted for. On the revocation of the 
charter the city and mint would fall to the Queen and 
so remain until her death in 1083. 

That Gloucester was again the King’s in 1086 is clear 
from Domesday, and that the mint w^as then paying him 
a firniu of £‘20. This would be a payment “ by number ” 
— twenty pennies being credited as an ounce, for it was 
not until the reign of Henry II that “ one weight and 
n.oney [value] were established throughout the Kingdom 
and every county bound by payment in a common 
standard.’’ (“ Dialogue of the E.xchequer.”) 

In 1090, William II formed the Honour of Gloucester, 
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including the city of Bristol, and granted it to Robert 
Fitz Hamon. Therefore both mints passed to him as 
before described under Bristol. 

On Henry’s accession one would expect the same tj^pes 
to be struck here under Robert Fitz Hamon as at Bristol, 
viz., 254 (1192-4) and 253 (1104-1106). But in June, 
1101, “ the city of Gloucester was destroyed b}* fire,” and 
so between the limits for such coinage, as explained under 
the former mint, namely from 1102 to the autumn of 
1104, any coinage here was most unlikely. 

The subsequent coinage of this mint has already been 
dealt with in detail under Bristol, and, therefore, it is 
unnecessary to repeat it here. 

It will, however, be noticed that when the Gloucester 
mint re-opens under Earl Robert in 1121-1123, the 
event is recorded for us by the curious “mule” coin 
described and illustrated as Fig. O, under type 263, 
page 72. The obverse is of that type (1119-1121), but 
the reverse is of Hawkins’ type IV (1121-1123). It is 
barely requisite, therefore, to remark that the coin itself 
could not have been issued until the latter date (1121- 
1123). ISTor does it follow that the obverse was from a 
Gloucester die at all, for the mint had been dormant since 
the reiarn of Rufu.s, and the monever, to restore the coin- 
age, would almost certainly have been imported from 
elsewhere. He probably brought this obverse die with 
him, as, if type 263 had ever been struck here, we should 
expect to find it represented in its entirety both here and 
at Bristol, which is not the case. Still, there is no objec- 
tion on the ground of date to 263 having been a Gloucester 
type, for it was still current until about Hichaelmas, 
1121, which is well within Mr. Round’s limits for 
the date of the creation of the Eaildom of Gloucester. 
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The only difference it would make would either be that 
Robert received tbe charter of his earldom within the 
first six months of Mr. Round’s limit of time, or that 
upon his marriage he received a first charter of confirma- 
tion in Fitz Hamon’s Honour of Gloucester. 

But there is a little affirmative evidence that this 
obverse die was really brought from the London mint. 
When Earl Robert revived the coinage here after an 
interval of so manv veai’S, the most natural mint for him 
to borrow a moneyer from would be that of his father at 
London. Tni.s moneyer at Gloucester spells his name 
ELF PINE on the mule coin (1121-112:1) and ALFPINE 
on types 2G2 (1 123-1 L'il) and '2~jo (1131-113j). Now all 
these conditions fit in exactly with the history of 
ALFPINE of London, and as the question of the migra- 
tion of moneyers is of some importance, this case in 
point may be taken as an example of the general system. 

No man could or would undertake the responsibilities 
and dangers of the office of a moneyer unless he had first 
thuruuohly acquired the experience and art of coining. We 
know that William Fitz Otho, the heieditury designer of 
the dies, had to serve his apprenticeship, and we may take 
it that amongst the moneyers — whose trade was so much 
akin to his — a similar .system of apprenticeship prevailed. 
Therefore, when a mint had lain dormant for vears, and 
the old moneyers had either died or obtained office in other 
mints, it was neees.sary, upon its revival, to obtain a 
qualified moneyer from elsewhere. He would initiate 
the first coinage, receive apprentices from the district, 
and, probably, when he was no longer required, return to 
his own people and town. Mr. L A. Lawu-ence, therefore, 
w as right when he pointed out, in his paper on the Barn- 
staple mint, in 1897, that our coins seem to indicate that. 
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in some instances at least, the same moneyer’s name 
appears at more mints than one. A moneyer, too, who 
had once been chosen to initiate a coinage at a dormant 
mint would, for obvious reasons, be more likely to be 
again selected for a similar purpose at another. 

ALFPESTE, of London, had been coining there in every 
type, with one exception, between the years 1112 and 1121, 
his last t 5 'pe being 263 (1119 — 1121), which is that of the 
obverse die of this mule coin. He used both ALFPINE 
and ELFPINE as his name. He now disappears from our 
London coins, and the name ELFPINE appears at Glou- 
cester, 1121-1123. The Gloucester mint again becomes 
dormant from 1123 to 1129, during Earl Robert’s visits to 
J^ormandy, so Alfwine returns to London in the interim 
and we find his name on the coins of that mint of type 
265 (1126-1128), but now spelt ALFPINE. In 1129 we 
find him once more at Gloucester, when the mint reopens 
with type 262 (1129-1131), also now as ALFPINE, and 
as such he continues to coin here on type 255 (1131- 
1135). But during this issue four other moneyers, pro- 
bably his apprentices now duly qualified, join him. 
In 1133, on Earl Robert’s return to Normandy, the 
Gloucester mint again becomes dormant, so ALFPINE’s 
name appears on the remainder of the issue of 255 at 
London. Finally, -when the Gloucester coinage is 
revived in Stephen’s reign, we find him there once 
more. 

Not only, therefore, do the types never overlap, but the 
moneyer who spelt his name with both A and E in 
London up to 1121 spells it M'ith E at Gloucester in 
1121-1123, then he finally adopts the form ALFPINE at 
London in 1126, and so it is similarly continued on the 
Gloucester coins after that date. 
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The Gloucester mint was intermittently continued 
until the reign of Henry III. 


Coins. 

•i-ELFPINE Otsr GLOP : ^.hENEI EEX | 

Hunterian Museum, Glasgow University. Fig. 

0, page 72. As to this coin and moneyer 
see above. 

4<ALrPIXE : ON GLOP : .i.hENEIEVS E : 262 

W. S. Lincoln & Son. 

4.ALFPINE . . 6 . . P ^.hENE . . . S E : 262 


Watford find. 

^.ALFPINE : ON 6L0E .fr 255 

Watford find. 

4. . . . PINE : ON : 6LOPE : ^.hENEIEYS • 255 

British Museum. 


4.ALFPI>E : ON : GLO . E . ^.LENEILVS E 255 
British Museum. 

lU : ON : 6LOPEE .frLEN 255 

British Museum, tVatford find. Engraved 
Archicoloijiii, xxi., 540. 


4.EODBEET : ON : GLOE •{•IiENEICVS 

British Museum. Eobert was coining here as 
late as Henry II’s reign. 

4.E . HBEET ; ON : GLOE : . . EN . . EVS 

Watford find. 
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^.SAPINB ; ON : SLOPE ^.LENEIEVS 255 

Watford find. Two specimens. Sawine also 
coined here as late as Henry Id’s reign. 

The name appears on Saxon coins of 
Gloucester. 

4 .TfiVR ; ON : SLOPEE : 4 .I 1 ENPJEVS 255 

J. G. Murdoch. PI. VII, No. 11. From the 
Montagu 1896 Sale. A larger bust than 
usual. The moneyer may be the TfiVEEIL 
or TVEEfilL coining on this type at Bristol. 

^WI . . . D ON : 6LO . 255 

Watford find. The moneyer is probably the 
WIBEET who coined here for Stephen, and 
a WIDAED ” is mentioned in Domesday 
as one of the King’s tenants at Gloucester. 

4 .WIBEED : ON : GLOP ^.hENEIEVS : 255 

British Museum. From Mr. Kashleigh. 


HADEW. 

“HADEW” is given in Ruding’s list of mints, and 
various attributions from Hedingham to Iladdon have 
been attempted for it. As a matter of fact it is not the 
name of a mint, but is that of a moneyer, which has 
found its way into the wrong list. It is taken from the 
engraving, Ending, Sup. ii., 2, 10, the reverse legend of 
which commences .fih.^DEW. The coin is the one also 
illustrated, Hawkins 2 j 9, and is in the British Museum. 
In support of this correction it may' be pointed out that 
HADEW (the Lombardic “li” is not used by Ending in 
the letterpress of his work) is consequently omitted from 
the list of moneyers, which, of course, would not otherwise 
have occurred. The coin, hoivever, is of one of the types 
here assigned to the reign of Stephen. 
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HASTINGS (Sussex). 

H.\stinga-Ceastee, H.ESTINGA, Hestinga, Hesting-Pobt ; 

Domesday, Hastinges ; Pipe Roll, Hastixga. 

Although popular etymology derives Hastings from the 
name of the Danish chief Hastein, of Alfred’s time, there 
are vestiges in the earthworks of the Castle which indicate 
a far more remote origin for the town. Athelstan would 
never have constituted a Danish foundation of 893 into a 
Saxon mint town of 928. Moreover, Hastings is men- 
tioned in a charter of King Offa. Its historical importance, 
however, certainly dates from the epoch of the Danish 
wars, and a passage in the Saxon Chronicle, under the year 
1011, infers that the Honour of Hastings had then already 
a separate jurisdiction from that of the county, viz, : — 

“ (The Danes had over-run) all Kent, and Susses, and Hast- 
ings, and Surrey, and Berkshire, and Hampshire, and much of 
Wiltshire.” 

In 1049 the men of Hastings captured two ships of 
Earl Sweyn’s fleet, and in 1052 they joined Earl Godwin’s 
revolt. 

1066. “ Then came William, Duke of Normandy, into 

Pevensey on the eve of St. Michaelmas ; and, soon 
after they were on their way, they constructed a 
castle at Hesting-port.” (Saxon Chronicle.) 

“ Duke William went afterwards (after the battle) 
again to Hastings, and there awaited to see whether 
the people would submit to him.” (Saxon Chronicle. ) 

1068. Humphrey de Tilleul, “who had received the 
custody of Hastings from the first day it (the Norman 
castle) was built,’ relinquished William’s cause in 
England and was never able to recover his Honour 
or dom.ains. (Orderic.) 

1080-1086. Robert d’Eu receives from the King great 
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revenues and Honours in England (Orderic). Amongst 
these was the Honour of Hastings. 

1086. Domesday.- — Except for an incidental reference 
under “ Bexelei ” to the time when “ King William 
gave the castelry of Hastings to the Earl ” (of Eu), 
there is no mention of this place in the Survey. 

1089. Robert d’Eu is engaged in the Normandy wars, 
and mentioned as resident beyond the Seine. (Orderic.) 

1090. Approximate date of his death. He is succeeded 
by his son William d'Eu. 

1094. William II, on his way to Normandy, stays at 
Hastings during the dedication of Battle Abbey. Later 
■ • in the year, 20,000 men are mustered here “in readi- 
ness for crossing the sea, but Ralph Passe-Flambard, 
by the King’s command, withheld the pay which had 
been allotted for their maintenance at the rate of ten 
pence for each man and ordered them to return to 
their homes j the money he remitted to the King.” 
(Florence.) 

1096. At the Court at Salisbury, Geoffrey Bainard accused 
William d’Eu, the lung’s relative, saying that he had 
been concerned in the conspiracy against the King, 
and for this cause he fought with him and overcame 
him in single combat ; and after he (d’Eu) was van- 
quished the King commanded that his eyes should be 
put out.” (Saxon Chronicle.) He left a son Henry 
d'Eu. 

1101. Henry I collects his forces at Hastings and Peven- 
sey to oppose the landing of Duke Robert. (Hoveden ; 
Saxon Chronicle.) 

1101. Henry d'Eu witnesses the treaty between the King 
and Robert, Earl of Flanders, at Douvres, Normandy. 
(Fosdera.) 

1103. Similarly the second treaty. 

1104. Welcomes the King to Normandy. (Orderic.) 

1118. Revolts in Normandy in favour of William Clito, 
son of Duke Robert, but is arrested there by Henry 
and thrown into prison until he surrenders his for- 
tresses in Normandy. (Orderic.) 

1119. August. — He, however, is the first named, after 
the King’s sons, amongst Henry’s chief supporters at 
the battle of Bremule. (Orderic.) 

1127. Under this year, Orderic speaks of him as being 
again amongst those in arms for William Clito, and 
adds that a great number of the.se lords were made 
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prisoners and either disinherited or pnt to death. 
The passage may, however, refer to the previous 
revolt. 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — Henry d’Eu is evidently not in 
England, as he is only three times formally referred to 
throughout the Roll. W'iliiam Fitz Robert de Hastings 
(probably his uncle) fails to account for the Lestn- 
ijium (or ship customs) of Hastings and of Rye ; but 
as no amount is stated his duty was probably to 
merely return that the fleet was equipped. A defec- 
tive entry shows that . . . was paying fees “ for a 
writ of right to the land of Bniwjuce his relative.” 

To this mint was assigned one moneyer under Athelstaii’s 
Law, but ive have no coins bearing its name until the reign 
of Ethelred II., when it seems to have had at least two 
moneyers at a time. We have already discussed under 
Dover the probabilitv' that the men of Hastings with 
those of the other south-coast towns, which were subse- 
quently to become the Cinque Ports, received their 
privileges and mints by charters from Ethelred, in return 
for supplying the King’s fleet. Hastings’ contribution, 
similarly to that of Dover, was twenty-one ships fully 
manned for fifteen days in a year. This condition of 
affairs probably prevailed until the Conquest, and through- 
out that period there is a plentiful issue of coinage here 
bearing the name of every king. The number of moneyers 
seems to have been increased to three. 

William, immediately on his landing, ravaged the 
district, and granted Hastings to Humphrey de Tilleul. 
The mint now became a private one, and followed the 
fortunes of its grantee. Hence, when in 1068 Humphrey 
returned to Kormandy, its issue, which hud been continued 
until then, was stopped. William was much incensed 
against those luxurious knights who gave up the stru 
and returned home at that time, but it would not bo for 
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several years that he could be assured that their desertion 
was to be permanent. Hence the expression in Orderic 
that “ neither they nor their heirs were ever able to re- 
cover the honour and domains which they had already 
gained and relinquished on this occasion.” The Lordship 
of Hastings, and consequenth’ the mint also, lay dormant 
therefore until about the year 1082, when William granted 
the Honour to Robert D’Eu. The mint was then revived, 
but the number of moneyers reduced to two. In 1089 
Robert joined the Xormandy wars, and the mint was again 
closed until his son, William DHlu, succeeded to Hastings. 
In 1096, at the instigation of his brother-in-law, the Earl 
of Chester (Orderic), D’Eu was accused of treason. He 
appealed to the ordeal of battle, was defeated, and practi- 
cally executed by torture. This caused a forfeiture of his 
estate, and therefore the mint was in abeyance during the 
remainder of the reign. 

On Henry's accession the heir, Henry D’Eu, was at once 
receis'ed into favour, no doubt because he was nephew to 
the King’s Councillor, Hugh, Earl of Chester. With the 
exception of a visit to Treport and Douvres in 1101, he is 
in England until 1103, and witnesses several charters, being 
no doubt present with Henry at Hastings in 1101. Types 
251 (H00-1102j and 254 (1102-1104) are issued from this 
mint. He perhaps accompanies the Earl of Leicester and 
Robert Fitz Ilamon to Normand}' in 1103, for, with them, 
he “honourably receives” the King there in 1104; but 
as he is not mentioned as being present at the battle of 
Tinchebrai, he had probably returned home before that 
date, 1106. It was now that he granted his charter to 
Battle Abbey, lor it was confirmed by Henry at Wind.^or 
(1107). Hence types 253 (1104-1106; and 252 (1106- 
1108) are struck at Hastings. 
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In 1107 he returns to Treport in Jlormandy {Triport 
CJiartulanj), and seems to have resided entirely in that 
country, for between that date and 1116 his name appears 
in several I7ormandy charters. Hence the English 
chroniclers do not mention him, and his mint at Hastings 
is dormant. This is supported the evidence of Orderic 
that in 1118 he is one of the Norman Earls plotting treason 
in favour of William Clito. He is arrested there, but, 
no doubt to regain the King’s confidence, takes a fore- 
most part in the battle of Bremule in August, 1119. 
After this battle we are told that most of the barons 
engaged in it accompanied Henry on his return to Eng- 
land in November, 1120. The mint, therefore, immediately 
reopens with type IV (1121-1123), and this is followed by 
258 (1123-1125). The Barnstaple charter proves that 
he must have returned to Normandy in 1124 or 1125, 
for he was at Perriers in 1125. In 1127 it would appear, 
from Orderic, that D’Eu is again in revolt in Normandy, 
and he seems never to have returned to England during 
the lifetime of King Henry. He was certainly not in 
England in 1130, or we should hear more of him in the 
Pipe Roll; or in 1131, when he would have attended 
the great council of Northampton, which he failed to do. 
On the other hand the charters to Fecamp and St. 
Wandrille’s, Rouen, prove him to have been in Normandy 
in 1130 and 1131. From 1125, therefore, to the end of 
the reign the mint is again dormant. 

It is unfortunate that the entry in the Roll relating to 
the land of Boneface is defective, for the name is so 
unusual that it, in all probability, refers to the moneyer 
whose name BONIFACE appears on type IV (1121- 
1123). So uncommon is it, at least as a laij name, that it 
does not occur upon any other coin or in any other early 
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Roll or charter. Boneface is dead, and a relative, prob- 
ably also a monej-er, is claiming his land. The writ '"pro 
recto,’’’ as we have seen on page 115, discloses more than 
a mere succession, and suggests the possibility that 
Boneface had been one of the victims of the great Inquisi- 
tion of 1125, and that his relative [cognatm), not being a 
son, petitioned against the forfeiture of his propertj'. 

Hastings was the chief seat of the D’Eus in Stephen’s 
time, and its coinage was then plentiful, but the mint was 
finallv closed towards the end of that rei"n. 

•> O 


Coins. 


^.BAELTIT ON 2EIS HENRI REX 254 

British Museum. The moneyer’s name is pro- 
bably a form of BARTLEET (Bartelot). A 
branch of this family held Stopham, Sussex, 
temp. Richard II. 


^.BONIFSEE ON hXS hENEIEYS REX : IV 

Montagu, 1S90, £2: Marsham, 188.9, £3 . 5 s. j 
and Bergne, 1873, £'] 10s., Bales. En- 
graved Ruding, Sup. ii., 2, 6. A quatrefoil 
over the right shoulder on the obverse and 
a pellet in each angle of the reverse cross. 

As to the moneyer, see above. 

4.DEMAN ON HIEST ^.HNII REX N 251 

British Museum. From the Cuff Sale, 1854, 

£2 10s. As DRMAN (for DEORMAN) simi- 
larly occurs on the Steyning coins of Wil- 
liam I and II, this is probably the same 
moneyer. 

^.EVNINE : ON ; hA . . ^.TiENRI EE 252 

J. Verity. From the Alien .Bale, 180S. and 
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probably Sir Henry Ellis’ coin in 1869. The 
Dunincs had coined here since the Con- 
fessor’s time. 

^.DYNI . E O^.N hASTI hE . RE 258 

British Museum. PL VI. No. 4. Engraved, 
Ending, Sup. ii., 2, 14, and Hawkins, 268. 
Formerly in the collection of Mr. B. C. 
Eoberts. Ohv . — A quatrefoil (probably two 
if the coin were distinct) before the sceptre. 

Rer. — •|«IJVX1[XjE O’ in the outer space, 
and ^X fiASTI in the inner. In the centre, 
a small cross (almost obliterated by a frac- 
ture). This monej-er was probably son of 
the above. 

4.G0DRIE OX HSTIE ^.HEXEI EEX 253 

British Museum. Probably from the Tyssen 
Sale, 1802. A Godric coined here for 
Eufus. 

Specimen. Tyssen Sale, 1802 ..... 253 


HF.REFOEH, 

Herefoedi,^. Harfpordia : l>omesday, Hfrf.foed and Hf.ee- 
FOEO-PORT ; Pipe Roll, Hep.efoed. 

The neighbourhood of Hereford is stirdded with the 
vestiges of a prehistoric race, whose indu.stry in the art of 
war is evidenced by tier above tier of vallum and fosse 
upon nearly every natural stronghold. But the origin of 
the City itself is shrouded in obscurity. If, however, it 
had been existent during the Roman occupation, it is 
unlikely that the legions would have chosen Kenchester, 
some three miles away^, for the site of their great camp 
in this district in preference to a British city alieadv 
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established. Therefore, the tradition of its early Saxon 
foundation seems warranted bj' theory at least. The Here- 
ford district fell into the hands of the Saxons about the 
close of the sixth century, and a hundred years later the 
See was established. Then for the first time the city 
itself seems to be mentioned in our chronicles. In 918 
the men of Hereford and of Gloucester defeated the 
Danish army in the West, and so established their prowess 
that the city of Hereford was one of the few in England 
which escaped the general devastation of those wars. In 
1055, however, the city was burnt, and the great Saxon 
minster plundered by the mixed army of Irish, Welsh, 
and Mercians under Algar, the outlawed earl. 

1067. “ Child Edi'ie (the Wild) and the Welsh were dis- 

turbed this year and fought with the men of the 
castle at Hereford, to whom they did much harm.” 
(Saxon Chronicle.) William crrants the “ County of 
Hereford ” to his cousin William Fitz Osborn,- giving 
to him and to Walter de Lacy the charge of defending 
the Marches. (Orderie.) 

1071. King William sends Fitz Osborn to Normandy, of 
which country he was High Steward, to assist Queen 
Matilda in the defence of the duchy (OrJeiic), where 
he was slain on the 20th of February. 

He was succeeded in hi.s earldom of Hereford and 
his other possessions in England by his second son, 
Eoger de Breteuil, ‘‘ for King William thus distributed 
his inheritance amongst his sons.” (Orderie.) 

1075. Earl Roger fortifies Hereford and joins the rebel- 
lion of Ralph de Guader and Waltheef. He is sum- 
moned to the King’s court, convicted of treason, and 
“detained in captivity, even after the King’s death, 
until Lis own death released him from it. His two 
sons, Reynold and Roger, young men of great pro- 
mise, who are now .^piobably about the year 1130'; in 
the ^el■vice of King Henry and in great di-itress, are 
Waiting for the e.xercise of his clemency , which appeals 
to them .sutiicieiitly tardy." (t)rderic.) 

Iiisti. 1 '-ijnc'd.ix' notes, --In the t'oiifcst-or s time the 
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resident gandson of Hereford nmubtred 104 within and 
without the wall, and had their cinstoms as set out in 
detail. The^e customs provided for the defence of the 
city and for forays against the Welsh. “ There were 
seven moneyers here. One of these was the moneyer 
of the Bishop. When the money was renewed {i.e., 
the tj'pe changed) each of them gave eighteen shillings 
for receiving the dies, and within one month atter- 
W'ards each of them gave to the King twenty shillings, 
and likewise the Bishop had tweiitj' shillings from 
his moneyer. When the King came into the city the 
moneyers made as many pennies for him as he chose, 
but, of course, of the King’s silver, and these seven 
had their ntf and .soc. In case of the death of a 
moneyer of the King, the King had a duty of twenty 
shillings ; but if the mone 3 ’er died intestate, the King 
had all his effects. If the Sheriff went with a force 
into Wales, these men went with him. If any sum- 
moned did not go he forfeited forty shillings to the 
King.” _ 

Now the King has the city of Hereford in lordship. 
This city returns to the King sixty pounds “ by 
number in standard pennies {‘* candidis derwriis”). 
It is mentioned that the burgesses retain the above- 
mentioned customs with certain modifications in 
favour of Norman citizens. 

1100. Gerard, Bishop of Hereford, raised to the Arch- 
bishopric of York. 

1102. A charter executed by King Henry “at Hereford,” 
and witnessed by Urso d'Abetot of Worcester, shows 
the King to have been here about this date, as Hrso 
died early in the reign. 

Roger, the lung’s Larderer, appointed Bishop, but 
dies before consecration. Eaynelm, the Queen’s 
Chancellor, appointed, but refuses investiture pending 
settlement of the King’s dispute with Anselm. 

1107. Is duly elected and consecrated. 

1115. Death of Bishop Rajnelm. Geoffrey, the King’s 
Chaplain, succeeds. (Florence.) It is now that the 
Norman cathedral is consecrated. 

1119. February Srd. Death of Bishop Geoffrey. Richard, 
the Yice-Chancellor, succeeds, 1120. (Monasticon.) 

1127. Bishop Richard dies at Ledbury. 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — The See at this time is vacant, 
and therefore we find Geoffrey, the King s Chancellor, 
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returning J£4 l‘2s. (Id. [arrears of] the previous ^-eai's 
jirma of the diocese. As he also accounts for £8 17s. ‘2d. 
[arrears of] the previous year, and £104 9s. 6d. 
for the current year’s jirma of the manors of which he 
had the custody, these no doubt include Hereford. 
He has evidently been only recently appointed Chan- 
cellor, for he owes £3,006 13s. 4d. for the seal — an 
enormous sum in those daj's. Under Pembroke, we 
find the entry, “ Gillopatric, the moneyer, accounts 
for £4, for forfeit of the previous year’s money" (p 
forisf vrtin monete. Veteris is used throughout the 
Roll for the previous year). 

1181. Robert de Betun appointed Bishop. 

Although not mentioned in Athelstan’s Law, the name 
of this mint first appears upon his coins, hut only one 
moneyer seems to have then been in office. As his name 
(HVNLAF) occurs on Eadmund’s coins, no doubt coinage 
was continued here, for when types were issued on the 
older principle of bearing a monej-er’s name alone, it is 
almost impossible to locate the mint. This, as previously 
explained, must be understood to apply to all mints 
existing prior to the reign of Ethelred II. Hereford again 
appears on the coins of Eadwig, and from Ethelred II to 
Harold II coinage here is continued. The number of 
moneyers is gradually increased until under Canute — in 
corroboration of Domesday — we find the names of seven 
upon the coins of this mint. We can even distinguish 
that of the Bishop, for on the dies of one of them appears 
as a difference an annulet or ring — the symbol of Episco- 
palian investiture (see Peterborough and York). 

Domesday gives us some interesting details of the 
monetary sj'stem prevailing here in the days of the 
Confessor. These, except for the special provision that 
the moneyers should accompany the Sheriff in his expe- 
ditions against the Welsh, may be taken as applying 
c'enerallv to the customs of all the Royal mints at that 

O » 
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period — subject, of course, to variations in the amounts of 
the fees according to the value of the output of the local 
mint. They are quite clear and concise, and comment is 
unnecessary, save upon this. The Bishop, it will be 
observed, received the fees from his moneyer, and even 
on that money er’s death the King had no relief, for the 
Bishop was a grantee ; so in all the grantees’ mints the 
fees of the moneyers were received by the bishops or 
lords, and the Kins? bad nothins whatever to do with 
them ; which is exactly the theory of this work. 

Upon the Conquest all this is changed. William 
grants the Earldom of Hereford, and therefore the mint 
with it, to his relative William Fitz Osborn. Coinage 
therefore becomes intermittent. The number of moneyers 
is reduced to three, and, so far as we can infer, the Bishop’s 
privilege, not being one established by the Law of Athel- 
stan, but only held at the King’s will, had not been con- 
firmed to him, and would thus lapse into the general 
grant to the earl. Fitz Osborn dies in 1071, and is 
succeeded by his son, Roger de Breteuil. He in 1075 
is disinherited for rebellion, and with him the house of 
Fitz Osborn disappears from the history of Hereford. 

If the mint of Hereford had been created by charter to 
William Fitz Osborn as grantee it would now lapse, but 
this was not the case. It was always a royal mint until 
William I granted the earldom, together with all his rights 
and privileges therein, to Fitz Osborn. lu other words, 
the King assigned his existing privileges to the Earl, and 
therefore, on the escheat for treason, the earl’s enjoyment 
only of the privileges was forfeited, not the privileges 
themselve.s. 

It is doubtful, however, whether William at first in- 
tended this forfeiture to be permanent, for he hesitated a 
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long time as to the punishment of Waltheof in the same 
conspiracy. Earl Roger, on being summoned to the 
court for trial, had the courage to attend, and (frderic im- 
plies that William would have subsequently pardoned 
him, for he adds that even in prison “ he caused the 
King great annoyance, and rendered him implacable by 
his obstinate contumacy.” Hence for some years the 
mint lies dormant, waiting events. 

In the Confessor’s time the city had returned only £18, 
but in 1086 it is in lordship to the King at a finna of 
£60, so it is probable that when William in 1081 “ led 
his army into Wales” (Sax. Chron.), he tinally re-entered 
into possession of the earldom and farmi-d the citv, 
together with the mint, to the burgesses at the increased 
finna of £60. This would account for the three moneyers 
of the earl’s time, instead of the seven of the Confessor’s, 
appearing upon our Hereford coins from about the year 
1082 to the death of William II. 

Earl Roger’s two sons seem, from (Irderic’s description 
of them, to have been born subsequently to their father’s 
fall. They are br. night up at Henry’s court, and are 
evidently in the full expectation of succeeding to the 
earldom. Henry on his accession may have intended to 
reinstate them and therefore never conhrnierl the charter 
to the buro-esse^. But it is more likelv that the citizens 

O • 

were implicated in the neighbouring rebellion at Shrews- 
bury under Robert de Beleme as their feudal I.ord of 
the Marches. A charter of Henry I. granted at Here- 
ford, and witnessed by Urso d’Abetot, who died early in 
the reign, suggests that after quelling the revolt at 
Shrewsbury and Bridgnorth in 1 102, the King marched 
his army to Hereford, perhaps to restore order in that city 
also. It is at least significant that the two ancient and 
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prolific mints of Hereford and Shrewsbury are now 
simultaneously discontinued and remain dormant for many 
years. 

In 1127 Richard, Bishop of Hereford, dies, and the 
Pipe Roll tells us that in 1 129-30 Geoffrey the Chancellor 
is the collector not only of the revenues of the diocese, 
but also “ of the manors which he has in custody.” This 
probably means the forfeited earldom, as otherwise the 
Roll must be imperfect here, for there is no other return 
for Hereford. He has recently been appointed, and thus 
it is only natural that he should now revive the King’s 
coinage in the city, and to do so he introduces that 
general reviver of the art of coinage, the itinerant moneyer 
EDEIEVS of Bristol and Bedford (see under those mints). 
Types 262 (1128-1131) and 255 (1131-1135) therefore 
now appear. 

To explain the next note from the Roll it is necessary 
to again revert to Domesda}-. The custom that the 
moneyers of Hereford should accompany their Sheriff in 
his expeditions into Wales shows that they held their 
office by special military service. This, coupled with 
their sac and soc, shows them to have been freemen of 
considerable status. Although their number in 1128 had 
been reduced to three, they would still be liable to this 
service, and to the fine of £2 each in default. On tvpe 
255 and in Stephen’s reign, we have the names of the 
three moneyers coining here, but on type 262, which in- 
cludes the year 1128, we have that of only one. The 
entry therefore in the 1129-30 Roll that Gillopatric 
the moneyer accounts for £4 for forfeit of the previous 
year’s money (? monetar}" service) suggests that in 1127 
or 1128 there had been an expedition into Wales which 
two of the hereditary moneyers had failed to attend. 
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This is the more probable because a charter to Malvern 
Priorj’ proves that the King passed through Hereford in 
1127. These absentees would be fined £2 each, so Gillo- 
patric pays £4 for himself and the other moneyer, who 
was, perhaps, a near relative — in the same Roll, Algar and 
iSpraoheling, moneyers of London, are fined jointly. Or it 
may be that the contracted passage “ Gillopatric monetari 
redd copot” stands for “ Gillo 7 Patric monetarii,” &c., 
thus giving us the names of the two missing moneyers, 
viz., William and Patric. This accounts for the absence 
of the name Gillopatric in either form upon any of our 
coins, and for the fact that only the third moneyer’s name, 
Edricus, appears on the current type, 262, for both the 
defaulters would naturally lose their office. Perhaps, too, 
this expedition into Pembrokeshire was the indirect cause 
of the deposit of the Milford Haven hoard. 

During the following reign the earldom was again 
revived by charter in favour of Milo de Gloucester, from 
which date, 1141 (Round), coinage here once more becomes 
of an intermittent character, and so continues until the 
mint is finall}' closed in the time of Henry HI. 

Coins. 

4 .CINRI ; ON : HERE hENRIEVS R 255 

Engraved Withy and Ryall. ii., 26. The 
luonever’s name is probably misread for 
4 . EERIE. 

iJ^DERIETS : ON : hE . . 4 «hENRIEyS R; 262 

Watford find. The moneyer’s name is EDRI- 
EVS — as to whom, see above — but the E 
and D have been transposed. Compare 
DRD6AR for ORDG.YR, of London. 

4 * EERIE VS ON h ERE ^.hENRIEVS; 255 

Watford find. 
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4.EDfiIEVS UX hEER ^.hEXEIEVS -’•'-■i 

Simpson Eostron Sale, 1892 ; Martin, 1859 ; 
and probably Tyssen, 1802. 

^.EDEIETS : OX : hEEE hEXEIEVS : 2.15 

J. G. Murdoch. PI. VII. No. 8. From 
Marsham, 1888, and Richardson, 1895, £18 
5s., Sales. Probably the above specimen. 

^EDEIE : OX : hEER 4. hEXEIEVS 25.5 

Victoria Institute, Worcester. Lent by the 
Corporation for this note. 

4.1D11IE . . ON hEER 25.5 

Battle find, and Marsham, 1888, Sale. 

4.EI)PI>E : OX hEREF ; ^.hEXEIEVS- 255 

British Museum. From the Durrant, 1847, 

,'<ale. 


4.ED . . >E : OX : hER ^.hENRIEVS 

British Museum. 

^ hERIEVS ; OX : hE. See i.DEEIEVS. 

^.[P].ERIE : OX ; hEREF : 4- hEXEIEVS 

Watford find. Two specimens. A PIEEIE, 
probably the same moneyer, coined here for 
Stephen. 

. *ERIE : OX ; hEREF + hEXEIEVS 
(Reference missing.) 


. 255 


Specimens. Brown Sale. 1869 
Tyssen Sale, 1802 
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HUNTINGDON. 

Huntandun, Hunt.\ndene, Hunt.antun, Huntundona; Domesday, 
Huntedun ; Pipe Roll, Huntedona ; Charters, Hontedon, &c. 

As in the cases of Salisbury, Hereford, and Derby, Hunting- 
don does not now occupy the exact site of its Homan founda- 
tion, which was at Godmanchester, upon the opposite bank 
of the river. From a reference to this town as Hunting:- 
don-Port in the A. S. Chronicle ^ transcript of the foun- 
dation charter of Peterborough Monastery, a.d. 657, it.s 
Roman origin seems assured, for its position is clearly that 
of one of the ]}Ort(e or stations on the Ermine Street. The 
modern Huntingdon, however, was already a fortified 
burg in 921, for the same authority tells us, under that 
year, that the Danes retired thence before Edward the 
Elder, who rebuilt the place and manned it. In the 
following century, Huntingdon and Northampton fell 
under the sway of Siward the Strong, Earl of Northumbria. 
After his death in 1055, the two former earldoms were 
separated from the Northern fief and ultimately descended 
in the direct line to Waltheof, who held them at the date 
of the Conquest. 

Writing about the year 1134, Henry of Huntingdon 
describes his own town as follows ; — 

‘‘ The river Ouse washes three fortified places, which are the 
chief towns of the counties of Bedford, Buckingham, and Hun- 
tingdon. Huntingdon, that is, ‘the hill of hunters,’ stands on 
the site of Godmanchester, once a famous city, but now only a 
pleasant village on both sides of the river. It is remarkable 
for the two castles before mentioned [the Saxon or Danish hurh, 
and the Norman keep'\, and for its sunny aspect, as well as for 
its beauty, besides its contiguity to the Fens, and the abundance 
of wild fowl and animals of the chase.” (Forester.) 
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1067. 'William I returned to Normandy in Lent and took 
with him, no doubt as hostages, “ Child Edgar, and 
Edwin the Earl and Morcar the Earl, and Waltheof, 
the Earl, and many other good men of England. " 
(Sax. Chron.) 

1068. On his return the King erected a castle at Hunt- 
ingdon, and garrisoned it. (Orderic.) 

1069. Waltheof revolts in the North, and is one of the 
leaders of the Danes against the garrison of York. 
(Orderic.) 

1070. He is reconciled to the Conqueror, who gives him 
his niece Judith in marriage, and “ confers ” ['? con- 
firms] the earldom of Northampton [“ and Hunting- 
don,'’ in a second ptssage] on Waltheof, son of Earl 
Siward, the most powerful of the English nobility.’’ 
(Orderic.) 

1075. Waltheof is implicated in Ralph de Guarder's 
rebellion, and pleads for pardon before the King in 
Normandy. (Sax. Chron.) 

1076. May 3 1st. — On the King’s return he is convicted 
•‘upon the testimony of his -wife Judith,” and be- 
headed at Winchester. (Orderic.) 

1086. Domesday notes. — In the Burg of Huntingdon 
there were in the Confessor's time, and are now 
(altogether), 256 burgesses paying customs and taxes 
to the King, and 112 houses laid waste. Of these 
most seem to have been demolished before the time 
of the Confessor, and therefore, probably, by the 
Danes in 921. The Bishop of Lincoln formerly had a 
residence, and there were twenty other houses on the 
site of the castle, but now demolished. The Countess 
Judith has eighteen homesteads, with snc and sue and 
tol and team, and a manor-house [manaionem cum 
domo) free from customs, which formerly Earl Siward 
had. The burg was formerly rated for a fourth part 
of the Hurstingstone hundred, but not “ since King 
W'illiam laid the tax of the mint on the burg.” 
£10 was paid in the Confessor’s time for land tax, of 
which the Earl had the third part, and as Jirma, 
£20 to the King, and £10, either more or less as he 
was able to levy it, to the Earl. The mill paid 40s. 
to the King and 20s. to the Earl. “ In this burg 
there were four moneyers paying 40s. between the 
King and Earl, but now they are not.” In the time 
of the Confessor and now the burg paid £30. 
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1086-7. “ Waltheof had three daughters by his wife, the 

daughter of the Countess of Albemarle. . . . Simon 
de St. Liz married the eldest, and received the County 
of Huntingdon rvith her ; and by her he had one son, 
called Simon." (Robert de Monte.) The date is 
deduced from the fact that Earl Simon was evidently 
not married when Domesday was compiled, and yet the 
Register of St. Andrew’s Priory at Northampton tells 
us that William I gave Maud in marriage to Simon de 
St. Liz, together with the whole Honour of Hunting- 
don. Orderic adds that “ he held the two Counties 
of Northampton and Huntingdon as Earl in her right.” 

1100. Earl Simon witnesses Henry’s Coronation charter. 

1101. Witnesses the Bath, Norwich, and other charters 
in England. 

1102-8. Joins the Crusades and is absent for about five 
years. 

1108-9. Returns and witnesses the Lenton and Ely 
charters at Nottingham. 

1109. Visits Normandy and witnesses the Longuevilla 
charter at Rouen. 

1109. His death, late in the year. 

1113. The King gives Maud, the Earl’s widow, in mar- 
riage to David, Earl of Cumbria (the south-western 
division of Scotland), who, in her right, succeeds Earl 
Simon as Earl of Northampton and Huntingdon. 
From the date of the marriage of his sister to King 
Henry, Prince David had resided at the English 
Court, but, after the death of his brother Edgar, 
King of Scotland, in 1107, he returned to that country 
as heir presumptive to the Crown, and, from the date 
of his own marriage, at least, seems to have resided 
there. 

1121. January. Attends Henry’s marriage at Windsor. 
Witnesses a charter to Westminster on that occasion 
as “ Earl David,” (Round.) 

1121. April 24. Succeeds to the Crown of Scotland. 
(Melrose.) 

1127. January 1. At London, swears fealty to the Em- 
press Matilda as successor to the English throne, 
(ilelrose.) 

1129-30. “■ King David was ably applying himself to a 

cause in King Henry’s Court, and carefully examining 
a charge of treason of which, they say, Geutirey de 
Clinton had been guilty.” (Orderic.) 


VOL. I. FOL'RTH SERIES. 
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Pipe Roll notes. — Geoffrey de Clinton is the King’s 
Justiciary in Huntingdonshire, and so King David's 
inquiry into “ the false ” charge of treason would be 
in his comital qualification as Earl of the county. 
The various expenses of escorting the King of Scot- 
land to the English court and of his return to Scotland 
are entered under several counties, showing that he 
returned before September 29th, 1130. The Burg of 
Huntingdon pays £'8 in auxiUum, and the cloth 
weavers 40s. for their guild. 

1131. Death of Maud, Waltheofs daughter and Queen of 
Scotland. 


The mint of Huntingdon was doubtless established by 
Eadwig, as his coins are the earliest as yet noticed, which 
bear its name. This was within some five-and-thirty 
years after Edward the Elder had “ rebuilt the place and 
manned it.” Coinage was continued under all Eadwig’s 
Saxon successors and in the time of the Confessor there 
were three moneyers in office. 

The record in Domesday, “ in this burg there were 
three moneyers paying 40s. between the King and Earl, 
but now they are not,” shows that the Saxon Earl formerly 
had the tertius de>iarim of the mint. He held the mint 
therefore by the same tenure as he held the burg, and both 
were under his direct control. 

Immediately after the Conquest Waltheof seems to 
have submitted to William, as, in the Lent following, he 
accompanied the King to Normandy. In 1069 he joined 
the Northern insurrection and in person kept the gate at 
York against the Norman attack. It speaks well for 
King William’s generosity that, in the following year, he 
should not only restore Waltheof to favour, but also give 
him his niece Judith in marriage and regrant to him his 
former earldom of Huntingdon and Northampton. But 
in 107-5 the Earl was implicated in the East Anglian 
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conspiracy, and after considerable hesitation on the King’s 
part was executed at Winchester, in Maj', 1076. The 
joint earldom thus became extinct because of the for- 
feiture for treason, but, in any case, it would have been 
dormant, as Waltheof only left issue three daughters. 
The mint therefore also fell into abeyance ; but it was a 
quasi Royal mint, being as to two-thirds of its revenue 
the prerogative of the Crown, and so, as in the exactly 
parallel instance of Hereford, it was presently revived. 

There is no clearer evidence in support of the theory 
running through this volume than the case of Huntingdon. 
The earldom became extinct in 1076 ; Domesday tells us 
that in 1086 the three moneyers who used to pay 40s. 
between the King and Earl “ are not,” and yet at that very 
time we have the evidence of the Huntingdon coins to 
show us that the mint was in full operation. The expla- 
nation is contained in the previous sentence, “ the burg 
was formerly rated for a fourth part of the Hurstingstone 
hundred, but not since King William laid the tax of the 
mint on the burg.” Therefore, as in the case of Dor- 
chester, the King had farmed the mint to the burgesses 
in the jirma of their burg. But in this instance we have 
direct evidence that he had done so, whereas at Dorchester 
and several other places we can only infer it. Surelj- this 
incidental reference to the tax of the Huntingdon mint 
should, once for all, clench the fact that only those 
moneyers are mentioned in Domesday from whom the 
King drew, in whole or in part, a direct revenue — hence 
the apparent contradiction that although the mint is 
referred to as being in the hands of the burgesses, the 
monevers, as royal moneyers, no longer exist. 

In 1086 Maud, the eldest daughter of Waltheof, would 
probably be about fifteen years of age and, in accordance 
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with the Norman custom of early marriages, the Con- 
queror bestowed her upon one of his Senlac followers, 
Simon de St. Liz, “together with the whole Honour of 
Huntingdon.” As in the later, hut very similar instance, 
of Gloucester, this must have been followed hy a grant of 
the earldom of Northampton and Huntingdon, for as early 
as in 1090 St. Liz witnesses the Bath charter as 
“ Symon Comes.” Although of two counties the earldom 
seems to have been a single creation and the title of 

O 

Northampton to have been then usuallv preferred. This 
revival of the earldom would revoke the transfer of the 
mint to the burg and restore it to its former status under 
the earl. No doubt its Jirma also was again similarly 
divided between the King and Earl, and its output would 
thus, once more, become intermittent according to Earl 
Simon's presence in, or absence from, England. 

In 1100 Earl Simon was in England and witnessed 
Henry’s Coronation charter, so there is no reason why 
type 251 should not be in evidence from this mint, but as 
yet it seems to be missing. He was at Windsor in 
September 1101, as appears by the Norwich and Bath 
charters, and remained in England until some date in 
1102 or 1103, when he joined the Crusades. Hence type 
254 (1102-1104) now appears of the Huntingdon mint. 
He remained abroad until late in 1107 or early in 1108, 
when he returned and granted the foundation charter of 
St. Andrew’s Priory, Northampton, and witnessed that of 
Lenton Priory. In the following year his name appears 
in the Ely charter granted at Henry’s council at Notting- 
ham, October 16th, 1109 ; but immediately afterwards he 
must have crossed the Channel, for he died at Charit4- 
sur-Loire in the same year. Thus he was only in 
England for a few months and consequently we appear 
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to have no coins issued by his authoritj’ upon this occa- 
sion. He left one son, Simon II, then a minor. 

From 1109 to 1113 the earldom M as in abeyance and 
therefore the mint could not be in operation. In or about 
the latter year the King gave Hand of Huntingdon, 
Earl Simon’s widow, to David, Prince of Cumbria. From 
the date of the marriage of his sister Matilda to King 
Henry in 1100, David had been resident at the English 
Court, but by the will of his elder brother Edgar, King of 
Scotland, he succeeded in HOT to the south-M-estern 
division of that kingdom, which he ruled almost as an in- 
dependent Prince. Oddly enough the last English charter 
M’hich he seems to have witnessed wFile still domiciled 
in England, is that of St. Andrew's Priory, Northampton, 
granted by his future M'ife and Earl Simon in 1107-08. 
He then returned to Scotland, and at the date of his 
marriao'e in 1113 was resident near GlasgOM'. Orderic 
tells us ihat upon his marriage he possessed the two 
Counties of Northampton and Huntingdon in right of 
his wife, and from that date to the time of his accession to 
the Scottish crown we almost invariably find him described 
in charters as “Earl David.” The question is, M’as he 
created Earl of Northampton and Huntingdon ? At this 
time Maud’s son by her first marriage must have been 
approaching manhood, and to grant David the earldom 
would have been to divert it entirely from him. It is 
therefore more probable that it was now divided, and that 
Henry created David Earl of Huntingdon only, but gave 
him the custody of the earldom of Northampton in right 
of his wife. This is supported by the facts that one of 
Ilenrv’s charters is addressed to him as “ Earl of Hun- 
tingdon,” and in later times, although ahvays the subject 
of a familv feud, the descendants of David claimed the 
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earldom of Pluntingdon, whilst that of JTorthamptoa 
devolved upon the family of St. Liz. From the time of 
his marriage to the year 1120 David remained in Scotland, 
where, amongst others, his name appears in the Selkirk 
charter of 1113, the Glasgow episcopal appointment of 
1115, the Jedburgh charter of 1118, and the Glasgow 
inquisition edict of 1120. Hence coinage at Huntingdon 
was impossible. In January, 1121, we find his name as 
a witness to two charters to Westminster granted at 

O 

Windsor. As Mr. Round points out, this was upon the 
occasion of his brother-in-law King Henry’s second 
marriage, which it is suggested, he came over specially to 
attend and stayed but a few days in England. If a 
charter of Hugh de la Val to Pontefract Priort' may be 
relied upon — although its witnesses are out of the 
customary order — he paid another visit to Henry in 
December, 1122, but only met him at York. In April, 
1124, he succeeded his brother Alexander on the throne 
of Scotland, and remained in that country until December, 
1126, when he again made a special journey to the 
English Court, this time to pay homage for his English 
possessions upon his accession and to swear fealty at 
London to the Empress Matilda, as heiress presumptive to 
the Crown. As, up to this date, we only know of these 
three visits, of the first and second by the appearance of 
his name on the charters, and of the third by the record 
of his fealty, we may assume that they were merely fleeting 
appearances, for had so important a personage as a Prince, 
and later a King of Scotland, remained any length of time 
in this country, his presence would have been recorded over 
and over again; as, indeed, it was, very soon afterwards. It 
would have been impracticable therefore for David to have 
f'btainod the necessary dies and instituted a coinage at 
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Huntingdon upon any one of these occasions. But in 
1129-30 David came over to England ijnd sjient a whole 
year here. It was as Earl of Huntingdon that he held 
the enquiry touching the alleged treason of Geotirey de 
Clinton, the King’s justiciary for that county, and his 
object in remaining so long a time was no doubt the 
general administration of his earldom. Now, and now 
only, during the latter half of the reign of Henrj' I are 
the privileges of the mint exercised at Huntingdon, and 
type 262 (1128-1131) is in evidence. 

King David did not again set foot in England during 
this reign, and so the mint remained closed. It was re- 
opened in Stephen’s time, probably by David’s son Prince 
Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, and ceased to exist coinci- 
dently with his death. 


Coins. 

^.DEELIG : OX ; hVXTFtt : . . XEIEYS EE 262 

Watford find. 


4 .DEBLIG : OX fiV . . F . : 4 . hEXEIEVS E 262 

P. AV. P. Carlvon-Britton. 

•i-SEEPIXC OX HVT ^.BEXEI EIEX 2o-i 

HunterianAIuseum, Glasgow University. PI. II, 

No. 9. Engraved, Ruling, Sup. i., 4. A 
pellet instead of the annulet in the centre of 
the reverse cross. This moneycr — Sel'wijie 
— had coined here in the previous reign. 

On page 96 this mint is given under type 255 
instead of under 254. 
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.IPSWICH (Suffolk). 

Gipeswic, Gypeswich ; Domesday, Gepeswiz ; Pipe Roll, 
Gepeswic. 

Excayations at Ipswicli have disclosed Roman remains, 
but it is remarkable that a town, which in the eleventh 
century contained one of the largest populations in 
England, should figure so rarely in our early records. 
Its name, however, appears in the will of Theodred, 
Rishop of Elmham, circa 900, and contemporaneously 
upon our coins of Edgar. 

The Saxon Chi'ouicle tells us that, in 991, Ipswich was 
ravaged, and in 1010 the Danes again invaded the district. 

10C9. The Danes disembark at Ipswich and commence 
raiding the neighbourhood, but the inhabitants slay 
thirty of them and put the rest to flight. 

1075. The conspiracy and fall of Ralph de Guader, Earl 
of East Anglia (see pages 211, 215, 220, 2l2, 020-27). 
He is driven into exile, and subsequently dies in the 
first Crusade. His estates, which included Ipswich, 
were confiscated. 

1032. Ipswich seems now to have been granted to Roger 
Bigod as the King’s Castellan. 

1086. Dome.sday notes. — Roger Bigod has the custody of 
half the Hundred and of the burg of Ipswich “ in 
Diiinu Iiii/is.” In the time of the Confessor, Queen 
Edith held two parts of it, and Earl Gurth (Harold’s 
brother) the third part. There were then 588 bur- 
gesses in the burg paying customs to the King. They 
had 40 acres of land; and piaid a. Jiniia of £15 and six 
sextaries of honey', and also 4s. in customs of honey' 
and 8s. to the prebendaries. The churches of the 
Holy Trinity, St. Mary, St. Augustine, St. Michael, 
St. Botolph, and St. Lawrence are mentioned. 

Xow there are 110 burgesses who pay customs, and 
100 impoverished burge-ses who are only' able to pay 
one penny as tax to the King for their civil rights. 32S 
houses are waste in the burg, which in the time of 
King Ed\\ard paid scot to the King’s taxes. Roger 
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the Sheriff let the whole at a. firm a of £40 [payable] 
at the feast of St. Michael. Afterwards he was not 
able to maintain the assessment, and from this he 
allowed 60s. ; now it returns £37. 

‘ ' And the moneyers paid in the time of King Edward 
£4 per annum for the mint. Now they ought to pay 
£“20, but in the course of four j’ears they have only paid 
£27. And the Earl always has the third part.” 

In a later passage it is mentioned that Earl Alan of 
Brittany held the other half of the Hundred of Ips- 
wich and the tertius denanus of the burg, in all 
but £1.5. 

1100. Roger Bigod witnesses Henry I's Coronation 
charter (Wendover), and is appointed upon his 
Council. (Orderic.; 

1100-7. Roger Bigod witnesses many English charters. 

1107. September 15th. Dies, and is buried in the Priory 
at Thetford. (Orderic.) He left two sons, William 
and Hugh. 

1113. William Bigod, in Normandy, witnesses the charter 
of St. Evroul. (Orderic.) 

1119. Probable date of William Bigod's confirmation 
charter to Thetford Priory and of his attestation of 
the Komsey charter. 

1120. November 2oth. William Bigod perishes in the 
••White Ship.'’ 

1122. December. Hugh Bigod witnesses Hugh de la 
Tal’s charter to Pontefract. 

1123. Witnesses the Plympton charter at Henry's Court. 

1125. In Normandy, witnesses the Foundation charter 

of Reading Abbey. 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — The burg pays £7 aiixihum. 
William Bigod, at the time of his death, owed £100 on 
account of his fees, which his brother [Hugh] will pay 
for him, if the King should wish. Hugh Bigod receives 
£10 from the Sheriff's receipts for the County of Nor- 
folk and £10 similarly from that of Suffolk. 

1131. Hugh Bigod attends the September Council at 
Northampton and witnesses the charters to Salisbury 
and Dover. 

1135. Is present at Henry’s death at Lyons. (Ralph de 
Diceto.) 

It was but natural that King Edgar, who had been 
brought up from his boyhood in East .\ngHa, should 
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encourage and benefit the towns of tbe eastern division 
of England. Hence the mints of Ipswich, Norwich, 
Thetford, St. Edmundshury, and Peterborough (Stamford), 
owe their origin to him. The mint of Lincoln was revived 
by him, and that of Huntingdon established, whilst he 
reigned as suh-king of East Anglia in the lifetime of 
his brother Eadwig-. 

Thus Ipswich was originally a royal mint and so 
remained throughout the succeeding Saxon reigns. Its 
output was prolific and all of these reigns are repre- 
sented upon its coinage. Our Ipswich coins of the 
Confessor suggest that there were then four moneyers, and 
therefore the annual fees of £1, mentioned in Domesday, 
represented the usual £1 per head. Although still a 
royal mint, it would be under the immediate jurisdiction 
of Earl Gurth as grantee of the iertius denarius of the 
burg. 

The Conquest fell heavily upon Ipswich. Its firma 
was practically doubled and the annual fees of its mint 
were raised from £4 to £20. TTilliam created Pialph de 
Guader Earl of East Anglia, and as such he would receive 
the ter tins denarius of the burg and mint. But in 1075, 
on the occasion of his marriage with the sister of Roger, 
Earl of Hereford, 

“ There was that bride ale. 

The source of man’s bale,” 

as the Saxon Chronicle quaintly explains a con- 
spiracy, so purposeless and foolhardy as to be otherwise 
incredible, in which the two Earls and Waltheof plotted 
the overthrow of King William. 

The immediate result of this conspiracy — if, indeed, it 
was anything more than a few futile boasts at the feast 
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■VYelcomecl with avidity as an excuse for the extinction of 
AValtheof — was an expedition of William’s forces into 
Korfolk and Suffolk, and the outlawry of the Earl. 
Then, no doubt, it was that the 328 houses referred to 
in Domesday were laid “ waste ” and the town so im- 
poverished that when, eleven years later, the mint ought 
to have contributed a rent amounting to £80 in the 
preceding four years, it had only paid £27. 

The Earldom of East Anglia was confiscated and its 
territory divided by King William amongst his adherents. 
Roger Eigod seems to have received the lion’s share, for 
in Suffolk alone he was granted 117 lordships or manors. 
The tertius denarius of the burg of Ipswich, together 
with that of the two adjoining Hundreds, was given to 
Alan, Earl of Brittany, but Roger Bigod had the custody 
of the burg in manu Beffis. This position is singular, and 
must be explained by the necessarily “ absentee ” charac- 
ter of the lordship of an Earl — or Duke as he was some- 
times called — of Brittany. Roger, as King’s castellan, 
held the town, but Earl Alan received its tertius denarius 
and that of the mint also. The singularity rests in the 
fact that the Bigud was castellan for the King and not, 
as, for instance, in the case of Milo of Gloucester in later 
times, for the Earl, The effect of this was that the town 
for all practical purposes was the lordship of Roger Bigod 
and he was solely responsible to the King fur its custody. 
The mint, therefore, must have been under his immediate 
jurisdiction, and to this extent Ipswich was an exception 
to the general rule that the privileges of a mint followed 
its tertius denarius, for the claims of Earl Alan seem to 
have been limited to a monetary payment, whereas those 
of Roger Bigod comprised the whole privileges of a terri- 
torial lord. Mr. Round, In Ginffrf’j dr Jlundei die, point.s 
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out that Conan, the then Earl of Brittany, received 
£9 10s. as the iertius denarius of the county at the date 
ot the 1150 Pipe Poll, and that upon his death, in 1171, 
Robert de Torigny records that Henry II succeeded to 
toia Bntunma ef comitatus de Gippeivis. It will, however, 
be noticed that the £15 has been reduced to £9 10s., and 
the difference of £-5 10s. may, not improbably, repre- 
sent the nominal third penn}' from the mint. In the 
meantime Hugh Bigod had been created Earl of Norfolk 
and Suffolk by King Stephen, and so, if this outstanding 
third penny of the Earldom of Ipswich had then been 
anything more than a mere rent charge, we should have 
had two Earls qualified from the same fees, or, as was not 
the case, an exception of the third penny of the pleas of 
“ the County of Ipswich ” from the grant to Earl Bigod. 

Other nb-servations are that there is no such payment 
in the 1130 Roll, and its revival in 1156 is in the year 
previous to that in which Henry II compelled Earl Bigod 
to surrender his castles 'Westminster). These, coupled 
with the initial text of our subject, that when the Huke 
(Henry II) came over he rendered null the money of 
most ot the barons (Hoveden), point to the e.xplanation 
that, so long as Roger Bigod was merely the King’s 
castellan ot Ipswich, the third pennv of the mint and 
of the two Hundreds was paid to Earl Alan. But 
whereas, on the one hand, the Bigod’s influence always 
remained in the ascendant scale, on the other, Earl 
Alan s connexion with England was being gradually 
severed, until in the early years of Henr}' I he was 
actualh in arms for 15 illiam Clito against the King. 
I'he time therefore arrived, probably during the reign of 
Rufus, when the Bigod was strong enough to stop the 
pa_\ nient ot the entire iertius licnarius of burg, mint, and 
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Hundreds. But on the accession of the House of Plan- 
tagenet it Tvas Henry Id’s policy to cripple the power of 
the great Earl of East Anglia of Stephen’s creation, and 
so he reduced his castles and suppressed his mint so far 
as its grantee’s character was concerned, but reviYed the 
old third penny of the Comitatus of Ipswich, less the 
fees from its mint, in favour of the Earl of Brittany. 
Thus the lordship of Ipswich, and therefore of the Ipswich 
mint, remained throughout in the hands of the Bigods, 
similarly as we have seen Eudo Hapifer, first as castellan 
but later as grantee, held the burg and mint of Colchester 

fpp. 132-164). 

Such was the position when Henry I ascended the 
throne in 1100. Roger Bigod was in England and 
witnessed the coronation charter, and between that date 
and the year 1107, his name appears upon many English 
charters. Hence types 2-01 ( 1 i0f»-l lu2y, 2-03 llOI-llUb), 
and 202 (1106-1108), are exisrent of the Ipswich mint. 
It will, however, bo noticed that type 2-14 for the years 
1102-1104 Michaelmas) is missing, and, curitnislv enous'h, 
now that the Tewkesbury grant is believed to be spurious, 
these are the only two years to which it is difficult to 
assign any charter bearing his name, for that to Thetford 
Priory was apparently given in December, 1104. Xever- 
theless, it is more probable that the types may be incom- 
plete than that the man who is credited wdth having 
fought at Hastings should be abroad in his old age. 

We may assume that he was twice marrieO, but left no 
male issue by his fiist wife, for Adeliza, his widow, sur- 
vived him for many years, and is mentioned in the 1130 
Pipe Roll. By her he left two sons, William and Hugh, and 
a daughter, Matilda, who subsequently became the wife 
of William de Alhini. William and Hugh must have 
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been in early infancy at the time of their father’s death, 
for William was “a youth ” when he perished in 1120, 
and Hugh survived his father for more than seventy 
years. 

The unfortunate history of William Bigod, the elder 
of the brothers, is almost identical with that of Hichard, 
the young heir to the Earldom of Chester. Tliey seem 
to have been of about the same atje — thoimh Hichard 
would be a little the elder — and no doubt they were 
brought up at the King’s court as companions to their 
contemporary, the young Prince William. They both 
witness the St. Evroul charter in Normandy in 1113, 
and return to England together, presumably to take 
seizin of their estates, in 1119, for on that occasion they 
grant confirmation charters in Engl and, the one to St. 
Werburg’s at Cbc.ster, the other to Thetford Priory. 
The date of the latter charter could not be earlier than 
the death of Queen Matilda, May 1st, 11 IS, nor later 
than that of Herbert, Bishop of Norwich, July 22, 1119. 
The parallel is continued, for they return to Normandy, and 
on the 2-!ith of November, 1120, whilst once more attempt- 
ing the crossing of the Channel, they, together with their 
colleague, William the Etbeling, peri.sh in the White. Ship. 
The entry in the 1130 Pipe Boll, that “William Bigod, 
at the time of his death, owed TIOO on account of his 
[succession] fees, which his brother [Hugh] will pay for 
him, it the King should wish,” raises a doubt whether 
his succession was ever completed bv the King’s con- 
firmation. For if Hugh Bigod had succeeded his brother 
taere seems no reason why the sheriff should have referred 
the matter to the King, for Hugh Bigod could only have 
taken the e.states with their liability ; but if there was a 
doubt whether he did not succeed a* heir to his father 
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because his brother died before acquiring absolute pos- 
session, the meaning of the paragraph is at least clearer. 
Therefore, between the death of Roger Bigod in 1107, 
and that of "William Bigod in 1120, there was no 
grantee in possession of the burg of Ipswich or of its 
mint, and so no coins representing that interval are 
extant of it. 

At the date of his brother’s death Hugh Bigod was 
probably but fifteen or sixteen years of age, for despite 
the prominent position in which that event suddenly 
placed him, as heir to the vast estates of the Bigod, his 
name does not appear in any charter until two years 
later. He was a ward of the King, and as such would 
be attached to the court, and yet he did not witness any 
of the charters granted in January, 1121, upon the occa- 
sion of the King’s second marriage. "We know from the 
instances of Robert, the King’s natural son, Richard, 
afterwards Karl of Chester, and, no doubt, of "Williain 
Bigod, that youths of eighteen years of age were so 
admitted as witnesses. As.suming, therefore, that he 
did not attain that age until lute in the year 1122, we 
have still the remarkable instance in 1175 of an Earl 
71 years of age rising in rebellion ("Wendover), and in 
his 74th year recorded as joining the Crusades ! 

It may be new to call attention to Hugh Bigod’s name 
as a witness to a charter of 1122, but that of Hugh de 
la Yal to Pontefract Priory, which the King and ho 
attested, must have been granted at York when “ King 
Henry was making his survey of Korthumbria ” (Ordericj 
in December of that year. He next attests a c’uartcr to 
the Church of Exeter, usually styled the Plynipton 
charter. Unfortunately it is not above suspicion, for 
its strict date ought to be August, 1123, whilst the 
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King was at Kouen, but in Feudal England Mr. Round 
is inclined to attribute it to the Easter court at Winchester 
in the same year. Hugh Bigod certainly accompanied 
Henry to Normandy in that year, for we dnd his name 
to charters at Caen and Rouen in 1124 and 1125, and 
up to this date it is highly improbable that one so young 
would be entrusted with the custody of Ipswich. 

In September, 1126, however, he would have returned 
with the King to England. He was now of age, and as 
we know that he had not only been confirmed in his here- 
ditary possessions before the current year of the Pipe 
Roll (1129-11‘30), but had apparently then paid off his 
succession fees, we may assume that he was now duly 
installed at Ipswich. This date is the more probable 
because it would be expedient that the young Bigod 
should be in a position, as a baron of East Anglia, to 
swear fealty to the Empress Matilda at the forthcoming 
Christmas ceremony. Moreover, his confirmation charter 
must have been granted before the following August, as 
he then again left England. Hence type 265 (1126-1128) 
now appears from the Ipswich mint. He remained in 
England less than a year, for he accompanied the King 
to Normandy in August, 112T, and this probably explains 
the reason that very few specimens remain to us of type 
265. From this time forward he witnesses most of the 
King’s charters, and so we find him at Rouen and 
Chartres until July, 1131. Then we know that he 
returned with Henry to England, for he witnessed the 
Arques charter “ in transitu meo in Angliam ” (Documents 
in France). He attended the great council at Northamp- 
ton in September, 11.31, and witnessed numerous English 
charters until 1133. Types 262 (1128-1131) and 255 
(1131-1135) are therefore in evidence at Ipswich. In 
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August, 1133, he once more journeyed with the King to 
Kormandy and was present at the latter’s death. 

The mint at Ipswich fell into abet'ance during the 
earlier years of Henry II, and, after a short revival, was 
abolished in the reign of John or Henry III. 


Coins. 


^.EDGAE ON 6PIE 253 

Simpson Eostron Sale. 1S92, £'2 6s. 

GEEilAN : [ON : 6] IPE : ^ h ENEIEYS E ; 262 

S. Page. The moneyer coined here in Stephen’s 
reign, and the family occur as Suffolk tenants 
in Domesday. 

Mr. Page has contributed many notes of the 
coins of this and the following reign. 


^.LEt^PINE ON GIFE ^.HENEI EEX 251 

P. W. P. Carlyon-Brilton. From the Boyne 
Sale, 1896. The ornamented 0 is a sur- 
vival of Sa.von art. 


^LIIFPINE ON 6IP ^.IIENEI EE 253 

J. S. Henderson. PI. II, No. 10. From 
Montagu, 1896, £8 12&. 6d., and Shepherd, 
ISSo, £'8 8s., Sales. Found in Somerset- 
shire. This and the preceding moneyer’s 
name are contracted from that of Leofwine, 
who coined here in the previous reign, and 
his ancestors in Saxon times. 


^.OSBEEN ; ON : GIFE ; 255 

Watford find ; 4 specimens. Osbern continued 
to coin here in the following leign, and a 

l l 
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Eiehard Fitz-Osbem held a Suffolk fief under 
Earl Bigod in 1165. 


•JtOSBE . . . . 6IPE : •!< 255 

British Museum. Presented by Mr. Eashleigh. 

^.0 . BE . . ON SIP . : 4 . BEN ... 255 

British Museum. Presented by Mr. Eashleigh. 

4<0SBEEN .... PE : . . .NEIE ; 255 

B. Both. 


•frO . . EE . ON ; SIP : ^.hENEIEYS R: 255 

Late J. Toplis. From the Nottingham find. 

N : ON : SIP : . . . N 255 

Linton find. 21 grs. 

4 .OSPOLDYS : ON . IP ; .I.BENE1E: 2C2 

lYatford find. The name occurs on Saxon 
coins of East Anglia. 

4* ROLAND ON SIPE 265 

McEwan Sale, 1854. 

^EODLAND ON SIPE ; .J-BENEI . . . E : 262 

British Museum. 

Sale at Edinburgh, 1884 .... 252 
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LEICESTEE. 

Leherceastek, Lecercsaster, Leireceaster, Lihraceaster, 
Ligraceastee, Ligerceaster ; Domesday, Legecestee ; 
Pipe Eoll, Legrecestba. 

Leicester, the lintw of the Romans and the Cuir Lcrion 
— or city of the Leir — of Xenuius, abounds with Roman 
antiquities, and is probably one of our oldest English 
towns. During the eisj-hth and ninth centuries it was 
the See of the bishopric which ultimately became that of 
Lincoln. In 874, when the Danes subdued Mercia, the 
See was removed to Dorchester, and Leicester became one 
of the famous “Five Danish Burgs,” but in 918 the 
Saxon Chronicle tells us that Ethelfleda, King Alfred’s 
daughter, “ got into her power, by treaty, the hurh at 
Leicester.” This, as Mr. I. C. Gould in the Antiquary 
for December, 1900, demonstrates, must have been the 
existing artificial mound, and was therefore of Danish 
origin. Its freedom was, however, short-lived, for the 
same Chronicle, under 941, recites ; 

“ Five burgs, Leicester and Lincoln and liottingham, 

So Stamford eke, and Derby 
To Danes were erewhile under Northmen 
By need constrained, in captive chains 
A long time.’' (Dr. Giles.) 

But in 943 “King Edmund besieged King Anlaf and 
Archbishop TYulfstan in Leicester, and would have taken 
them were it not that they broke out of the towui by 
night.” 

From this time Leicester prospered, and at the date of 
the Conquest was a town of considerable population and 
wealth. 
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1081. King William had evidently, to use Orderic’s words, 
“ granted the town of Leicester to Hugh de Grant- 
mesnil ” prior to this date, for the latter gives certain 
tithes of his demesne at Leicester to the Abbey of 
St. Evronl.” (Orderic.) 

1086. Domesday notes. — “ The city of Leicester ” in the 
time of the Confessor paid to the King £30 by num- 
ber [credited] at 20 [pennies] to the ounce, and 15 
pints of honey. When the King raised a land force 
twelve burgesses accompanied him, but if it was for 
service by sea, they supplied four horses from the 
burg as far as London to carry the arms, &c. 

Xow King William, for all payments of the city and 
county, has £42 10s. bj’ weight. For one hawk 
[“ pro nno accijiitre " — but is not this an error for 
“accapite " — relief for the military service ?] £10 by 
number; for the pack-horse 20s. “From the 
moneyers £20 per annum [credited] at 20 [pennies] 
to the ounce. From these £20 Hugh de Grantmesnil 
has the tertins denarius.” The King has in Leicester 
39 houses, and, inter alia, Hugh de Grantmesnil has 
2 churches and 110 houses, and, in addition, he has 
24 in common with the King. 

1100. At the date of Henry I’s accession, Hugh de 
Grantmesnil had been succeeded by his second, sur- 
viving, son, Ivo, who had “ held for some time his 
father's domains in England.” (Orderic.) He re- 
fused to acknowledge the King, and — 

1101. “ Set the example of engaging in war on his own 
account, and gave to the flames the territories of his 
neighbours, such private wars being hitherto unknown 
in England.” (Orderic.) 

1102. For this he is called to account and convicted, but 
he olfered to join the second crusade, and “ implored 
the assistance of Robert, Earl of Mellent, one of 
Henry’s principal counsellors,” and made an agree- 
ment with him, namely, “ The Earl was to procure 
his reconciliation with the King, and to advance him 
500 silver marks for the expenses of his expedition, 
receiving the whole of Ivo’s domains in pledge for 
fifteen years. In return the Earl was to give the 
daughter of his brother Henry, Earl of Warwick, to 
Ivo’s son, then an infant, in marriage, and ultimately 
to restore to him his father’s possessions. This con- 
tract was confirmed by oath and ratified by the King’s 
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consent.” Ivo joined the crusade and died on the 
■way. (Orderic.) 

“ The town of Leicester had four masters — the 
King, the Bishop of Lincoln, Earl Simon [of North- 
ampton], and Ivo, son of Hugh. The Earl of Mel- 
lent contrived to get a footing in it by the possession 
of Hugh’s share, who was reeve and sherilf, and also 
farmed the King’s fourth of the burg. By the 
royal favour and his own address he got the whole 
into his own hands, and being, in consequence, 
created an English Earl, his wealth and power sur- 
passed those of any other peer of the realm. . . . 
His conscience being blinded by such prosperity, he 
forfeited his oath in favour of Ivo’s son, so that, at 
the time appointed, the young man neither obtained 
the wife he had been promised, nor recovered his 
hereditary estates according to the contract which 
the Earl of Mellent had sworn.” In another passage 
the same authority says : “ Robert fortunately received 
from King Henry a grant of the earldom of Leicester, 
with many other rich favours.” (Forester’s Orderic.) 

1103. “ The King of England commissioned Robert, Earl 
of Mellent, to put an end to the intestine divisions of 
Normandy.” (Orderic.) 

1104. Earl Robert welcomes the King in Normandy. 
(Orderic.) 

1105. Again receives the King on his second visit at 
Easter. (Orderic.) 

1106. Commands the second division of the royal army 
at Tinchebrai. (Orderic.) 

1107. Lent. Returns with the King to England, -wit- 
nesses two charters at the Easter Court at “Windsor, 
and refounds the church of St. Mary de Castro at 
Leicester, (ilonasticon.) 

1108. Witnesses the foundation charter of Lenton Priory, 
but in July accompanies Henry to Normandy, and is 
mentioned by Orderic as opposing the Countess of 
Evreux. 

1109-10. Returns -w'ith the King to England, and wit- 
nesses the charters to St. Andrews, Northampton, 
Durham, and Ely, the confirmation charter to Lenton, 
its grant to Cluny Abbey, and the writ to St. Peter's, 
Ghent. 

1110. August. Leaves England for Normandy with the 
King. 
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With the exception of a visit to England in 1114-17, 
ho remains in Normandy for the remainder of his life. 

1110-1118. In Normandy witnesses charters to St. 
Evronrs, St, Amand’s, St. Wandrille’s, to the Abbeys 
of Troan and of the Holy Trinity at Tiron. 

1114-1117. He visits England and witnesses the charter 
to Hyde Ahbej’at Barnham, Sussex, upon the journey, 
the Tavistock charter at Westminster, and that to 
Hulme Abbey in 1117. 

1118. June 5. He died in Normandy, and was buried 
at Preaux. He left, with other issue, two sons, 
Waleran and Robert, twins, born in 1104. Waleran, 
as the elder, presently succeeding to his Norman 
possessions as Earl of Mellent, and Robert, follovting 
the usual custom as the second son, ultimately be- 
coming Earl of Leicester. 

1110. During the rising in Normandy, “ Waleran and 
Robert, the young sons of the Earl of Mellent, were 
faithful to their allegiance, and their vassals, in their 
well-fortified castles, obeyed all the royal commands, 
and stoutly resisted the attacks of the enemy.” 
(Orderic.) 

1122. “ The King had kindly brought up, as if they were 
his own children, Waleran and Robert . . . from the 
time of their father’s death. . , . The two young 
men. on arriving at the age of puberty, received 
knighthood at the King's hands, and Waleran was 
put in possession of all his father’s domains on this 
[the Norman] side of the sea. . . . His brother 
Robert had the earldom of Leicester in England, and 
the King gave him in marriage Aniicia, daughter of 
Ralph de Guader, who had been affianced to his own 
[illegitimate] son Richard, with Breteuil and the 
lands held under it for her dow'ry.'’ (Forester’s 
Orderic.) 

1123. Count Waleran revolts in Normandy, is taken 
prisoner in 1124, sent to England, and “kept prisoner 
for five years.” (Orderic.) 

Meanwhile, the younger Robert is kept in close 
attendance at the King’s Court, for he witnesses the 
charter to Bee in 1121, the Plympton and Tewkesbury 
charters at the Easter Court at Winchester in 1123, 
and the charter to St. Mary’s, Coutances, in 

1124. 

1128-1129. At Rouen witnesses the charter to St. Barbe- 
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en-Ange, but returns with the King to England in 
July, 1129. 

1180. Pipe Roll notes. — The Earl of Leicester accounts 
for £‘50 19s. for the cornaire and forest rights which 
belong to him, pays £23 6s. 8d., and owes £27 128. 4d. 
Richard FitzKigel accounts for £40 on an Exchequer 
plea for full weight of silver, pays 20 marks, is par- 
doned 20 marks, and owes 20 marks. Ralph the 
rincirna and Morin del Pin owe £42 13s. 4d. for 
custody of the land of the Earl of Leicester, 

1130-31. The Earl again accompanies the King to Nor- 
mandy at Michaelmas, 1130, and witnesses the charter 
to St. Mary de Deserto at Rouen. He returns with the 
King in July, 1131, witnessing the latter’s charter to 
Bee Abbey at Arques “ in transitu nno in Anijliam." 

1131. September 8. Is at the Northampton Council and 
witnesses the charters to Salisbury and Dover. 

1133. August. Is in Engl, and, and witnesses the charter 
to 8t. John’s. Falaise, at Winchester. 

1133-35. In Normandy, witnesses charters to St. Mary’s, 
Evreux, and St. Mary's, Coutances, at Piouen ; and is 
present at Henry's death at Lyons. 

The mint at Leicester — which according to a schedule 
of the monastery of 8t. Mary de Pratis was close to the 
north bridge — seems to have been established shortly after 
the recovery of the burg from the Danes by Eadmund 
the ilartyr, for we have coins of it bearing his name ; 
and also of every succeeding Saxon King. 

In the reign of the Conqueror, Hugh de Grantmesnil's 
position at Leicester was very nearlj-, hut not quite, that 
of an earl. He was castellan and sheriff, but he had not 
the tertins denarius of the pleas of the county which would 
have given him the earldom. He, however, had the 
“ tertius denarius ” of the mint, which constituted him its 
grantee, although it still retained its qiiasi royal privileges 
and thus came within the scope of the Survey. 

Hugh de Grautmesnil died in the time of Rufus and 
was succeeded by his son Ivo, who in 1101 “had held for 
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some time Ills father’s domains in England.’’ Immediately 
upon Henry’s accession, however, he joins the cause of 
Duke Eobert and in 1101 openly revolts from the King. 
He would therefore certainly not issue Henry’s money, if 
indeed, which is verv doubtful, he ever received his con- 
firmation charter from that King. Hence type 251 is 
absent from our Leicester coins. Mr. Eound, in Fattla/ 
Erujland, points out that it must have been during this 
insurrection that the town of Leice.ster suffered the great 
devastation recorded in the account of the foundation of 
Leicester Abbey. This is bonie out by the fact that if it 
had occurred at the time of tlie Conquest, Domesday would 
have referred to more than the four hou.ses as “ waste,” 
which is an unusually small number for a town of over 
300 houses. Our coins also suggest that something of 
the kind had occurred early in Henry’s reign, for it would 
explain the very small coinage which appears to have 
been issued from the mint during many subsequent years. 

At this time, says Orderic, “ the town of Leicester had 
four mastei's,” but their shares in it were by no means 
equal. For instance, Simon, Earl of Northampton, would 
hold the original share of the Countess Judith as the 
husband of her daughter (see page 221), which at the date 
of Domesday only comprised twenty-eight houses and a 
half share in the mill. The Bishop of Lincoln then had 
the remaining half share in the mill, two churche.s, seven- 
teen burgesses, and a tithe from certain land “ without 
the wall.” Thus Ivo de Grantmesnil held by far the lion’s 
share and he also farmed the King’s portion as castellan. 
IVe have seen how, in 1102, Robert, Earl of Mellciit, con- 
trived to obtain first the legal estate and shortly after- 
wards, on the death of Ivo in 1103, what we should now 
term the foreclosure of the latter’s estates at Leicester, 
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ior the driith of either |i‘irty to an ugrremeut in those 
(lavs was c'jii-'id.eied sidheieiit to release the other. 
Pieadlry hc'.weeii the lilies of a transaction, which at the 
best d'irs rot redoinnl to Earl Uohert’s credit, we may infer 
that he hud already been a|ipoiiitod by the King castellan 
of Leicestor in Ivo’s ste;t,l, aiid tluit Ivo’s conviction and 
iino were such that liis only hope of escape from imprison- 
ment was to claim service ayaiu as a soldier of the Cross, 
and that he was coiitciit if he could but b;irgain for his 
Engli-'h possessions to K'come the ’.dtimate dowry of his 
son's wife. As in 1 10b Karl Sime.n of Xonliainpton also 
joinei! the criisade and a future niufrinionial alliance was 
-ananged between the two fnnilies, we may perhaps safely 
surmise that the wealthy Earl cf jlcllciit ul-o etjuipped 
Earl Simon ov pnrchashig his share in the town of 
Lcic --ter. Finally, if we set off the pr-amised re foundation 
and endowment of .’.le piincipal clmrcli of Leicester 
andii'-' the claims of tiic ISisho}! oi Fincualn, we follow 
t )r.li vio nap by 'ten until iiaa'l lb b> vt '* whole 

plai'O ir'o his own hairl', 1 eing in couseipience created 
an E. tail'll Ear!." Xuat E iri IloLert did not stile him- 
self “• Eitrl of Leicc'ter is no argument against the 
ciantion. for the title was always -ecomlary to that of 
Meilelit. 

The mint now falls into his hands ami he at once issues 
type 'Jod ( 1 li'i-J Itut during i'‘s currency he is 

appointed lu pve'euni'ive of the Iv.i.g- in iN orni aulv and 
rcmuiins rheve until early in llnf, hence tiie interim 1y})e 
h-jb is alc-tuit iieui our coins <d' tliis town. But from 
Lent, Hof, TO J,.lv. ll'A. he remains in England, and so 
type d/,’ illbo-llits is in cvidoiice of tliis visit. In 
111 '9 lie is in England, hut no !.■ icesti r coin of tlie cur- 
rent type doG seems .as y.w to be fort! 'oming. From this 
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date to the time of his death ia 1118 he resides in Xor- 
mandy, with the exception of the visit to England in 
1114-17, the evidence of which, as given in the Hyde, 
Tavistock and Hulme Abbey charters (the latter dated 
1117), is to some extent corroborated by a coin of type 
264 (1116-1118), which, although the letters are not quite 
distinct, seems to have been struck at Leicester. The 
man who had fought at Hastings is now well stricken in 
years and spends the closing year of his life in his old 
home. Just as Eudo, the King’s Dupifer of Kormandy, 
remained in that country from the year 1108 to his death 
at Preuux in 1120, and his mint at Colchester was closed 
during the entire period, so Earl Robert, the King’s 
administrator of Normandy, remains there from the year 
11L> to his death at Preuux in 1118, with the exception 
of the years 1114-17, and his mint at Leicester is also 
similarly closed, save during his visit to England as just 
mentioned. 

The twins, ITalcran and Robert, were but fourteen years 
old at the time of their father’s death, and therefore, 
although their names appear in charters during the inter- 
val, they would not he put into possession of their estates 
before 1125. We are incidentally informed by Orderic 
that (Morin del Pin was appointed, by the King, guardian 
and tutor to the voung Count M aloran, and so we may 
infer that he acted in that capacity to both the brothers, 
who, we are told, were brought up by the King as if they 
were his own sons. Waleran as the elder was heir to the 
Norman and French estates and Robert to the Earldom 
of Leicester. In 1119 they were both at their hereditary- 
castle of Breteuil, and although they were too young to 
take part in the Norman war of that year, JMorin del 
I’m a.s castellan on their bt'half greatly assisted the 
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King’s cause. In 1123, Count Waleran “ ardently de- 
sired an opportunity of exliibiting his youthful valour,” 
and being “eager to win the honour of knighthood” 
(Ordericl, revolted from the King and took the field for 
William Clito. After showing considerable personal 
bravery he was, however, taken prisoner in 1124, ulti- 
mately sent as such to England, and “ kept prisoner 
during five years.” It is important to notice that his 
release would therefore date in the year 1129. 

IMcanwhile, we can quite understand that King Henry 
would keep a tight hand upon tlie younger brother, and 
so we find from the evidence of numerous charters that 
from 1121 to 1130 he was constantly in attendance upon 
the King himself. lie came of age in 112-5, but under 
the circumstances of his brother’s recent revolt, in which, 
according to Matthew of Westminster, he was also con- 
cerned, to place him in independent power at Leicester 
would have been contrary to Henry’s astute policy. Like 
the young Earl of Chester he had been dubbed an Earl 
from the age of eighteen at least, if not from the time of 
his father's death, but the Pipe Roll proves that he received 
the confirmation charter of his Leicester estates in 1129- 
1130. 

His brother, Count Waleran, was released from prison in 
1 129 and “ regranted the rental of his estates ’' ( William de 
Monte), but was retained at the King’s Court : Sax. Chron.) . 
At the same time the King appears to have confirmed 
the Earldom of Leicester to Robert. This is proved by 
the entry that Ralph the rinccyna and Morin del Pin, 
who, we remember, was the young Earl’s guardian and 
tutor, owed £42 13s. 4d. for custody of the land of the 
Earl of Leicester. Up to about September 29th, 1129, 
thcreferc. the--c two, one the King's rcpre.scntatlvc, the 
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Other the steward of the hou!^ellold of the late Earl of 
INIelleiit and the oiiardiau of the young Ivirl Hubert, had 
been eulleeturs of the revciuio of the Kavhloin. Ihey ]iay 
£42 Ids. 4d., wliicli, allowing for the ditl'erence between a 
current payment and one “ bv weigdit,” is, no doubt, tl'.e 
exact lU'iiiii of .€4'2 lOs., as iriven in lioniesdav of the 
city and comity, thus showing that the Eurl had not as 
yet his tliird penny. That their office was now at an end is 
.shown by the eiitrv that the Earl himself accounts lor the 
cornage and forest rights, and so we thus ascertain that 
the pardon of Count Walcran unci the confirmution cliarter 
of the Earldom of Leicester to Earl llobort were concni- 
rcntly granted in 112'.', when, for the tir.st time after 
attaining twenty veur.s of age, the young Eurl, in the 
retinue of the King, set foot in England. Hence up to 
thi.s date no coinage at Leicester wa.s possible, but now 
type tll’Js-lldl) naturally appears from the 

mint. 

31oriii del Pin had been concerned in Court H ah ran s 
revolt and according to fi'ileric, nlio was evidently nn* 
aware of Lis adiniuistration of Leicester, ‘‘ was banished 
from INonuaniiy and i-outiuued tn exile in foreign lands 
till the day of hi.s death.” It was, no doubt, at tliat date 
"1124 — that Henry transferred his immediate guardian- 
ship of the young Earl of I.eieester to Halph rinrrr.nj , 
and it was over tiie attestation of the latter that the Earl 
at Breteuil granted his hist three charters of privileges 
to the bui'gts'os of Leicester, conbrming their guild of 
nicichants^ thedr local juri.sdictloii of trial, and their 
tixidoiu tioni lorc.stry toll of passage. Ealjih was the 
graiidsnn nt Hugh J’liiCri-ini, who held a baronv in E.'sex 
at the date ot Domesday. As such Ealph wa.s hei’editary 
liucenut, and in lEjn was receiving grants from the 
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revenue of six counties. lie afterwards founded .Vlccster 
Abbey. 

Tbo reraaiiiins- entry quoted from the PloU — tliat 
Pilchard Fitz Aigel accounts for £49 “ p. plae. scrinii 
plen. arg.” is exactly a case in point, as described b\' the 
Dialog'ue of the Exchequer free page ^), of a tornier sheriff 

having to bear the los or a part of it — of debased or 

light money in Ids rr-turiis for the county. 

On the Stli September, 1141, the Earl attends the 
great council of Xortluimpton and there witiiesses seyeral 
of the King’s eliarters, but after this it is suggested that 
lie joined his brother at Brcteuil. As iilr. Pound points 
out, the twins seem almo't invariably a^'oeiuted in the 
history of their time, and it is signiticant tln.t whilst 
between the autumn of lldl and August, 1144, Fail 
Pobert’s name di'ajq'cars from Engli-.li cbarter.s, tliere are 
several granted in Xorimuidy bearing it uhicii with some 
coiitidenee can be ussigiied to the interval. For instance, 
of the three before-mentiom il ebarters granted by the 
Earl to the burgt.-"' s of T.'-ici stcr. two are- start d to have 
been, and the third, probuldv. was exi eure-d at Preteiiil. 
These could not h.i\e he-en uratiled heiure the Earl 
received his estates, and, us (hey are' all witiu-s^t d bv 
Palph Fiiii/fi'/iii, not before the datt — probahlv Tlichael- 
mas — in 1149 when Palpth retnnii d Ins acetvants in the 
Poll, for he was tlicn 'till in Kiiohind. lienee', as t!;e Earl 
was only in Korinaudy for a few month- between that 
date and Septeiuher, 1141, it is iuiiu'ohtiblc that hi? 
would then have granted three distiin-t ch.arters to 
Leice'stcr, when the-y naild well have awaittil liis return. 
TVe may therefore assur.u? tlud they were gi anted after 
September, 11-’, 1, wlieu the Earl had taketi tij) hi- jienna- 
nent ab.'ih' ;tt Ili-'-te-u!!. < »n thi? tain i' Inmd, one of tlicut 
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at least is a confirmation charter, so would not long be 
delayed. A reason for his residence in Xormandy and for 
the presence of Ralph Pinrenia may be the fact that, as 
William de Monte tells us, though the Kin» resrauted the 
rental of his estates to Count Waleran, he would not entrust 
to him his castles. It is true that Earl Robert’s name 
appears on the Winchester charter to St. John’s, Falaise, 
dated ll-iJ ; but it seems to stand alone between 1131 and 
1135 against the numerous charters of Soriiiandy, and 
as we know that the Earl was in the latter country from 
1133 to the King’s death in 1135, we mat' assume that it 
represented hut a passing visit to England and that his 
residence during the whole period of issue of type 255 
(September 2ytli, 1131 to 1135) was otherwise in Kor- 
maudy. This only would explain the absence from our 
cabinets of a Leicester specimen of so plentiful a type as 
255. 

Our coins tell us that this mint was continued until the 
early years of Henry II, and the entry in the 1156 Pipe 
Roll, that the sheriff spent 12s. 6d. in conducting [to 
trial] the false nioneyers of Leicester, may oiler some ex- 
planation of its suppression. 

Coins. 

.J.EDM5’XD : OX LEE .J-hEXEICVS : 264 

L. A. Lawrence. FromTiscount Dillon’s Sale, 
1892. The Earl probably introduced this 
monej'er from Lincoln, where the name fre- 
quently occurs on Saxon and Xormau coins. 

Xote the connection between these towns 
referred to on pages 241 and 215. 

•J.FVIL6EED OX LE *1. h EXEI : EE : 252 

British Museum. Fig. D. p. 52. PI. VIII. No. 4. 
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This moneyer also came from Lincoln, 'where 
he had coined for Rufus. 


4.FTGEED ON LE ^.LENEIE EEX 252 

Engraved, Snelling, i., 14 ; Ruding, Sup., 
i. 9. From the Hodsoll and Tyssen, 1802, 
collections. Probably the previous coin. 


4. WARM . . ON LE 262 

Montagu Sale, 1897, and IVakeford collection. 


.J-IVAEM . . ON LE hENE . . . S E 262 

Watford find. But read WARM .... INEE 
and appropriated to Winchester. 

.J.W ON : LEEE : hENEIET . EE 262 

Watford find, 

.i.PTLFPI>E ONLEE HENRI REX 254 

L. A. La'ivrence. 

i.PTLFPlE ON LEI HENRI E 254 

Hunterian Museum. Glasgow University. The 
LEI is no doubt part of LEE, contracted 
for want of space. 

For coins of types 2-51, 203 and lY., hitherto usually 
assigned to this mint, see under Chester, Lewes and 
Winchester. 


LEWES (Sussex). 

L.ywes, L-EWex. Leswa ; Pomesday and the Pipe Roll, Lewes. 
l.ewes claim, s Celtic and Roman antiquity, and the 
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luunerou'; tumuli and tartli'.vork-i siirrouiidiiig it certainly 
eorroboi'ate a remote origin. The town was a royal 
demesne of the Saxon King.s, from whom it received the 
privilege of a maiket, and it was a place of euusiderahle 
importance at the date of the Conquest. 

Enme^ila}’ notes. — The hnrg of Lewes in the Con- 
fessor's time retumeil fO 4s. 3 LI. for tax and toll. 
Kmg Edward had 127 hurgesSes in lordship, whose 
custom w.is that, if the King wished to send his 
burgesses to guard the sea without accompanying 
them, tweut}' shillings w ere collected from all the men, 
irrespective as to whomsoever the land [which they 
held I belonged, which those who hud charge of the 
arms in the ships had. T ho tines and market dues 
ale Set out in detail. When the money is renewed 
[i.r., the type ehai;ged) each moneyer gives 20.s. Of 
all these, two parts were the King's and the third the 
Earl's. Kow the buig in all things pays the same as 
hefore and S-'^s. in addition. In the time of the Con- 
fessor the whole was worth €20. The King had the 
middle [penny] and the Earl had the remainder. 
Kow it is worth 204, and for new money (i.e., a change 
of type; one hundred and twelve shillings ; from all of 
these [payments] William de Warren has the middle 
[penny] and the King the remainder. 

1100. William de Warren, who was created Earl of 
Surroy, died from the eft'ects of a wound received at 
the sieae of Pevensey, and had been succeeded by his 
son William de Warren il, now in England. 

1100-1. He is coiitirmed in his possessions by Ilenrv I, 
whograntsa charterto Lewes Priory “■ tuijatu Wilhdini 
(_iJiniti.-< Sti4/ri'i.'’ (IMonasticon.) 

But meanwhile, “at tirst in secret but afterwards 
opeul v,” he advocatos Duke Kobert's claims, i Orderie.) 

1101. Olidsummcr. At Arundel, ostensibly in arms for 
the King, he witnesses the ehaiter to Olho titz Otto 
the Alt) huh, I- (see pa.ee 17[. 

August Deserts Iieiiry's camp and joins Duke 
llobcit on his arrival. (Orderie.) 

Septciiiber. After the declaration of peace be 
accompanies Duke llulert to Henry’s Court and wit- 
nesse.s the charters to Bath and Norwich, ilionas- 
ticon.) 
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November. Duke Robert returns to Normandy, 
“ taking with him William de Warren and several 
others who had been disinherited for their share in 
his enterprise.” (Onieric.) 

1102-3. In Normandy De Warren witnesses Duke Robert’s 
charter to St. Stephen’s, Caen. (Docs, of France.) 

1103. Presents himself “ in great distress to Duke Robert 
and represents to him the sev'ere loss he had sustained 
in his services, having forfeited his Earldom of Surrey, 
which had produced him the yearly revenue of a 
thousand pounds of silver,” urging him to procure 
his pardon and restoration. 

The Duke visits the King in England (see page 51) 
and efl'ects the restoration of De Warren to “the 
Earldom of Surrej',’’ who “ afterwards adhered faith- 
fully to the King.” 

1106. The Earl commands the third division of the 
Royal army at Tinchebrai. (Orderic.) 

1107-10. In England witnesses the charters to St. Clary's 
Bee, Northampton, Durham, Ely, and St. Peter’s, 
Ghent. 

About this time he is appointed castellan of St. 
Saens. (Orderic.) 

1118. March 7. In Normandy witnesses the charter 
to the Holy Trinity, Savigny ; and in 1115 that to 
the Holy Trinity, Tiron, at Rouen. (Docs, of 
France.) 

1116-18. Returns to England and witnesses the charters 
to St. Mary’s, Rouen, aud Hulme Abbey. 

1119. August. Joins the army in Normandy and takes a 
leading part in the battle of Bremule. 

1121-3. In England witnesses the charters to Bardney, 
Binham, and Plympton. 

1123-1130. Accompanies Henry to Normandy in 1123 
and remains there until 1130, witnessing the charters 
to Hyde Abbey, Mont St. Michel, Lessay, Fecamp 
(2). St. Mary's, Evreux, St. Mary de Deserto, St. 
Burbe-eu-Ange, St. Laurence of Envermeu, Ac., and 
grants his own charter to Longueville Priory. (Mon- 
asticou and Docs, of France.) 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — The Roll is here defective, but it 
appears that the sheriff accounts for AO for Danegeld, 
sixty marks of silver for two murders in the Hundred, 
ten marks for one in the burg of Lewes, and 
AT 2 7s. 6d. for murders in the previous year and 
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treasury pleas. These sums are paid “by the King’s 
writ to the Earl of Warren." 

1131. The Earl is still in Normandy and witnesses the 
charter of Fontevraiilt, January ISth, and the Papal 
Bull to Cliiny, Maj- 2Uth. (Docs, of France.) 

JUI 3 -. Returns with the King to England, witness- 
ing the charter to Bee at Arciues on the journey. 
(Does, of France.) 

September S. Is at the Northampton Council and 
witnes.ses the charters to Sali^'bury and Dover, (ilon- 
asticon.) And, probably at this date, grants his own 
charter to Lewes Priorv. 

1132- 0 . itnesses the charters to St. Jean de Falaise at 

Warden, Sussex, and at Winchester. (Docs, of 
France.) 

1133- 0 . Aceompanie.s King Henrj' to Normand}' and is 
present at his death at Lyons. (Orderic.) 

Lewes was one of the towns which were allowed two 
moneyors under the Law of King Athelstan, and coins 
reading L*E of that King are assigned to it. It became a 
prolific mint under the later Saxon Kings and the names 
of all, from Edgar to Harold 11, appear upon its 
coins. 

As constituted by the Law of Athelstan, that of Lewes 
was a royal mint. The moneyers, therefore, were tenants 
ni cnpitc of the King and paid their fees to him. Hence 
in Dome.sdav' we find that under the Confessor each 
moneyer paid 20s. when a new type was issued, of which 
the Earl, however, had the tertius dennrivi. But in the 
same paragraph we are told that, in lOSfi, the town “ is 
worth £34, and for new money 112s., of which WTlliam 
de Warren receives the terfins denarius.” To the casual 
observer this V ould appear to be a mere increase in the 
assessment ot the mint, but it did not necessarily mean 
even that, for of the thirteen monevers at T.ewes durintr 

» O 

the reign of the Confessor, there were possibly half-a- 
dozen each paying the 203. in ofiice at one and the same 
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time. The distiuction is much more important. Under 
the Confessor the moneyers were individually assessed, 
but in lost; the burg was assessed at £34 in ordinary 
years, which was increased b}’ £o 12s. in the years when 
the money was changed. This is abundant evidence that, as 
at Huiitingdon and Dorchester, “ King William had laid 
the tax of the mint on the burg” (see page 223); in 
other words, had farmed the privilege of coinage to the 
burgesses; but it was, nevertheless, under the jurisdiction 
of De Warren as holder of the tcrtius deunrias of the 
joint rent of burg and mint. 

On Henry’s accession, therefore, in 1100, coinage was 
naturally continued by the burghers, for De Warren was 
in England and receives his confirmation charter from 
the new King, as is evidenced by the Lewes charter. 
Tvpe 251 (1100-1102) therefore now appears and gives 
us the names of two moneyers. But in 1101 the mint 
suddenly ceased, and we have no more coins bearing its 
name during the entire reign. For thirty-four years the 
privilege of coinage was withhold from the qati^i royal 
mint, which, both before and afterwards, was one of the 
most prolific in the kingdom. It would not be sufficient 
to explain this numismatic catastrophe by the misfor- 
tunes of the Earl, for though, in any case, the mint 
would necessarily have been closed during his exile, 
after his restoration to the Earldom of Surrey, to which 
the town of Lowes seems to have been appended, it would 
have been reopened during the years he spent in England. 
We must therefore look for another explanation. We 
have seen from Domesday that the burg held its privi- 
leges upon the custom of providing the men who had 
charge of the arms in the ships which guarded the sea. 
The expression, when the King called out his fleet “■ with- 
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out accompanying it,” draws a distinction between tbe 
ordinary use of the ships for mere transport of himself 
and his army to Normandj' and the ancient purpose of 
the fleet for guarding the shore from invasion. The burg 
of Lewes therefore supplied the armourers to the fleet 
only in case of threatened invasion, and the burgesses 
contributed 20s. towards their outfit. The news of Duke 
Robert’s invasion in the summer of 1101 called out the 
fleet, and each ship would contain an armourer of Lewes, 
whose position would probably he that of second in com- 
mand, but who would he under the influence of his lord, 
Earl Warren, then plotting the betrayal of the King. 
This, in a great measure, explains the treachery of the 
fleet which is recorded by Florence as follows : 

1101. “ Robert Earl of Normandy, having raised a large 

body of horsemen, archers, and foot soldiers, assembled 
his ships at a place called in the Norman tongue 
Ultres-port. The King receiving intelligence of this, 
ordered his boiit-carli;s to guard the sea, and to watch 
that no one approached the coast of England from Nor- 
mandy ; . . . The Earl, however, by the advice of 
Bishop Ralph, so tampered with the fidelity of some 
of the King’s boat-carles by promises of various kinds, 
that, throwing off their allegiance, they deserted to 
the Earl, and became his pilots to England.” 
(Forester.) 


Thus the cases of Dover and Lewes are identical ; both 
burgs held the privilege of coinage and coined plentifully 
in type 251 ; both forfeited the privilege through the 
treason of their boat-carles, and to neither was it restored 
so long as King Henry lived. 

The mint was reopened on Stephen’s accession, but 
serms to have been finally di.scontinued at the close of 
; reigri. 
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Coins. 


^.BEHTME ON LEP EE^ 25i 

British Museum. 


^.BEHTME ON . EP 4 .HNNI EE . 251 

W. J. Andrew. PL II, No. 4. From the 
Eobinson Sale, 1891 . 


4 .PINNEIED ON LEI ^.HNEI EEX N 251 

J. Verity. From the Durrant, 1847. £7 18s. Od.; 
"Wiiian. Brice, and Montagu, 1896, i'5 5s. Od., 
collections. This coin was perhaps correctly 
attributed by Mr. Grueber to Chester, but 
the legend 4'PL^EIED ON LIEP on some 
of the Williams’ types leaves the balance of 
probability equal. (See Chester.) 

Hugh Howard Sale, 1874. 251 

As to the coin of type 204, previously given to this mint, see 
pp. 41, 246, and 230. 


LINCOLN. 

Lincolne, Lincolnia, Lindecouma, Nichol, Nicole ; Domes- 
day, Lixcolia ; Pipe Roll, Lincoln. 

Lincoln, “ the fair city of Lindsey,’’ was one of the 
principal links in the great chain of Roman subjugation 
of Britain. Later it was a British stronghold, and later 
still one of “ the Five Danish Burgs.” Bede refers to 
it as a city in his day, and records its early conversion 
to Christianity under the year 627. It was the capital 
of the Saxon Earls of Mercia, and as such was in the 
arena lit the ! struggle^ for (-onquest. Neverthe- 
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less it continued to prosper, and at tlie close of the Saxon 
era was one of the most prosperous and populous cities in 
the kingdom. 

108G. Domesday notes. — In the city of Lincoln there 
were, in King Edward’s time, 970 inhabited houses, 
computed, according to the English custom, of one 
hundred for one hundred and twenty [i.e., 1,150]. 
There were and are twelve “■ lage-men ” who had sac 
and soc (whose names will be referred to presently). 
The market and " «all” — perhaps the Homan wall — 
are mentioned, and also Bishop Kemigius ')who had 
lately transferred his See from Dorchester, in Oxford- 
shire, to Lincoln, and has large ecclesiastical posses- 
.sions in Lincoin itself and the county). Of the 
inhabited bouses in the Confessor’s time 200 — 
according to the English numeration, i.c. 240 — are 
nov waste, leaving 770 inhabited, ItiO having been 
destroyed for [the defences of] the castle. Ivo Tail- 
kbois has largo possessions in the county, and is 
castellan of Lincoln. 

•‘In the time ot King Edward the city of Lincoln 
paid t'20 to the King and flO to the Earl. Now it 
pays LTOO bj’ number between the King and Earl. 
But the mint pavs t.'75.” 

1092. Death of Bi'hop Remigius (Florence). ‘•Near the 
castle, the lofty towers of which commanded the city, 
llemieius built a cathedral, which for strength and 
beauty was both titting for the service and, as the 
times required, impregnable to hostile attacks,” 

; Huntingdon.) 

1093. Piobert Bloet appointed Bishop. 

1102. I pon Eobert de Beleme’s revolt Bishop Bloet, no 
doubt in his capacity of Justiciary, commands the 
Northern tlivision of the King's army and subdues 
the Earl's stronghold of Tickhiil in Yorkshire. (Flor- 
ence.) 

1103. Alter recounting the death in Ireland of Magnus 
Baretoot, King of Norway, Orderic tells us that “a 
rich citizen of Lincoln kept the treasure of King 
Magnus and supplied him with ornaments, plate, arms, 
iurniture. and whatever else the royal service required. 
This man, having learnt the King's death, hastened 
hi'iiit.and trailicking with the King's treasure, s[icedily 
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amassej vast wealth. Meanwliile, the King of Eng- 
land received the intelligence that Magnus was slain 
with great satisfaction, feeling himself relieved from a 
great burden, and some time afterwards [? in 110(S] 
rei|uired the citizen of Lincoln to give up the late 
King’s treasure. The merchant at tirst denied that 
he had any such deposit, hut the King, having con- 
victed him of the falsehood, siiddenl 3 ' arrested him, 
and extorted from him, as it is said, more than twenty 
thousand pounds of silver." (Forester.) 

1108-9. Aiu'il. From a writ to St. Peter’s at Ghent the 
King is said to have now visited Lincoln. '^Docs. in 
France.) lint the evidence ‘‘ Apnd Lint’’ is not 
quite conclusive. 

1121. “At this time Henry having, by digging, made a 
long trench from Torksej' as far as Lincoln, bv’ turning 
into it the river Trent, made a passage for shipping." 
(Ilovedeii.) This ought to throw grave doubts 
upon the generally accepted theory of the Human 
origin of the Fosse I.>yke, although it is possible that 
this (excepting, perhaps, the Paiiisli dyke through 
iSoutbwark). our first ship canal, may have followed 
the lines of some )ii’cviously existing aqueduct. 
Malmesbury descriiie' Lincoln in his time {cirra 118U- 
1142) as one ot the mO't populous cities in Eng- 
land. and a mart for all goods coming by laud and 
water. ' 

1123. Sudden death of F>i^hop Dloet whilst riding with 
the King at IVood-tock. Ilnutiiigdou, in his “ Letter 
to Walter," say.s he was Jnsth-iaiy of England, had 
immense wealth and a gorgeous retinue of knights. 

M.iv. " Lciore tile new llishop came to the See, 
the whole town of Lincoln was burnt, with a great 
number of piersoiis, both men and women ; and so 
much harm was done that no man could tell another 
how gre.it the damage wa^." Sax. Chron.) 

.Tulj' 22. Alexander, Archdeacon of S.ilisburv and 
nephew of Pioger, Bishop of that see, consecrated 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

1130. Pijie Boll notes. — The hurgesse- paj’ 200 marks 
of silver and 4 marks of gold that they may hold the 
city [direct] from the King in rn/nt,' [(.?., without 
accounting through the sheritf for tin ir riinm — see 
GeotiVeV' de Maii'leville, p. 3t'-2j, ami i'49 12^. 2d. in 
ini.ri!n;»i The M cavers' Guild renders ct rluii ues 
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for its privileges, and Bishop Alexander owes £22 for 
the previous year’s military service. '• Godric de 
Grimsby pays marks of silver on a certain Treasury 
plea.” “ Gerard de Grimsby owes £17 Is. Od. on a 
certain Treasury [account].” “■ Siwatus de Holland 
accounts for 121- marks of silver on a plea of false 
coining ( fulHonurii), pays 40s. and owes 9i marks.” 
“ Osbertus Palmarius accounts for 15 marks of silver 
for Toch the false coiner who absconded, pays 7 
marks and owes 8 marks.” “ Gerardus de Linberga 
(Limber) accounts for 20 marks of silver on a Treasury 
plea, paj's 5 marks and owes 15 marks.'' “ EIwi 
and Schiepman account for 10 marks of silver on a 
Treasury plea, pay 4 and owe 6 marks (under Eut- 
landl.” 

1181. May. King Henry by charter, which is confirmed 
by Pope Innocent II, grants 40 marks of silver [“ 50,” 
according to one version, so the “40” is perhaps 
according to the English custom] from the jirwa of 
the City of Lincoln to the Abbey of Cluny, to be 
annually paid through the Excheijuer at Michaelmas. 
(Docs, of France.) 

The name of Lincoln first appears upon coins issued 
during the Danish occupation of the city in the reigns of 
Alfred and Edward the Elder ; and those who, like Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Gould, and Mr. Round, are interested in the 
study of pre-Xorman earth w- rks, may notice how uni- 
formly the origin of a mint seems to follow the probable 
date of the completion of the great Danish or .Saxon 
Mound of its biirh. 

It was, no doubt, as a survival from the time when 
Lincoln was the chief centre of the Danish occupation of 
England that a branch of the Treasury of the Kings of 
Korwav remained at that city so late as the reio'n of 

*• • C 

Henry I. The account of its confiscation, quoted above 
from Orderic, under the year 1103, is peculiarly interest- 
ing in ^view of certain coins of Magim.s the Good, of 
(Norway, and other Danish Kings of the eleventh century, 
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perhaps even of Magnus Barefoot hiui-;‘hf, which bear 
the curious legends on the reverse — Orf(oAR MO LINE, 
-{•STEINBIT ON LINE, -hLEFl'INE ON LINLO and 
“MRLIL ON LINE [not LVNl) as sometimes printed]. May 
we not, therefore, infer that “ the rich citizen of Lincoln 
who kept the treasure of King Magnus and supplied him 
with ornaments, plate, arms, furniture, and whatever else 
the royal service required,” supplied him with money 
struck at Lincoln 't A Lefwine coined here for Kiifus, 
and may not AREIL, who was coining in King Henry’s 
type 251 ( 1100-1102) just prior to the date of the inci- 
dent, have been “ the rich citizen” himself 't This seems 
to throw a new light upon Mr. S. .Smith’s interesting 
paper in Aho/n Clii'cm., LSSS, p. 158. 

From Fdgar to Harold II the name of every Kino- 
appears upon the Lincoln coinage, and, with the exceptions 
of those of London and AVinchester, no mint was more 
prolific in its output. This fact is not only evidenced in 
our cabinets, but corroborated by Domesday, for the 
returns of the two excepted cities are not recorded, but 
the mint of liincoln, in 108i), pays a considerably larger 
liruui than any other in the kingdom. 

The historical light we are now enabled to throw upon 
the Domesday recoixL of Lincoln is ^tartling. AVe have 
seen that the 8urvey opens with the number of inhabited 
houses and an account of twelve ‘‘ lagemen ” who had 
.'OC and -vt/c or /of and h. '////. These ‘'lagemen” have, not 
unnaturally, been promoted into an imaginary civic 
governing body — or commune — ^just a cetiturv before 
any such municipal authority was possible in England ! 
To quote the words of a well-known authority : 

‘■AVheu iti Ions the Cnnqueror marched from York to Cam- 
bridge he p.rused at Lincoln, even then a \ery important place, 

\ilL. I. FotaiH M-.lllK.s. 
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fenced in and populous, not indeed as yet boasting a minster, 
but numbering 1.160 inhabited houses, a leading naember of the 
famous Danish civic confederation, and governed by twelve 
lawmen, who wielded powers elsewhere exercised by the terri- 
torial lords.” (Mediieciil Militury Aicliitecture, vol. ii.,P- 193.) 

To explain their true position we must, however, first 
glance at the history of the city at this period. 1 p to 
comparatively recently, before the date of Domesda}', it 
had been under tlie jurisdiction of the Earls of Mercia, 
and, therefore, in the Confe.ssor’s time, we are told, the 
Earl had the third penny. In 1086, however, the 
Earldom hud been forfeited and the Earl slain, but, 
nevertheles.s, as at Dover (p. 175j and other places, the 
usual custom was continued of maintaining the existing 
fertij's di-ii'iriia, in view of a possible revival of the Earl- 
dom, which revival, in this iii-stancc, did afterwards occur 
when, in the reign of Stephen, William de Roumare, the 
descendant on the spindle side of the Saxon Earls of 
Mercia, was created Earl of Lincoln. ITence Domesday 
tells us that tbe A'rwrt of the city is now £100 “ between the 
King and the Earl,” but, of course, the King also received 
the Earl’s share under the forfeiture. There is, however, 
no such reservation concerning the firma of the mint ; 
we read, “but the mint pays £75.” This places the 
mint upon an equal footing in the accounts with the city 
itself, each is separately' assessed, but the finna of the 
mint is paid solely to the King, whereas that of the city 
is divided between King: and Earl. Thus the former 
must have been excepted from the jurisdiction of the 
Earl, and so remained throughout a royal mint pure and 
simple. 

To quote from our first page, “ the money'ers of these 
Dhe royal) mints only were, therefore, officers of the 
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Crown ; men, often, of considerable wealth and import- 
ance, and ill virtue of their office tenants in crij,itc of the 
King.” It mu.st be quite clear that if the mint at Lin- 
coln was assessed directly to the King, its moneyers came 
under the legal elefinition of tenants in cnpite as ‘‘holding 
immediately from the King,'’ and, as such, they were 
entitled to their sw and soc. Just as the City of Lincoln 
was responsible for the payment of a firnm of LlOO, so 
the moneyers of Lincoln were re.sponsible for the pay- 
ment of a firma of £75, and, therefore, it was equally 
essential that their names or identity should be di.'-closed 
in the Lull. Had there been but one or two, this would 
not have been necessary, for the office would have been 
rarely changed, but with so many as at Lincoln, it was 
necessary to keep a constant record of those responsible 
for the King’s rent. 

We now return to the record. The word “ lagt?men,” 
in the quotation from Ih'dia val Hi/ifnr;/ Arc/iiii cfnrc, given 
above, is evidently treated as being derived from htrjtt — 
law, i.r. “law-men.” Hut in the 1160 Hipe Boll we 
find the terms " stuule jn'inin " and hoiitincs hiinnfi" con- 
stantly Used to describe the serfs or bondmen ; so here 
the term “ lagemen ” must surely mean the opposite, 
i e. the free men or tenants in cnjiifp. In fact the term 
survives to us in the King’s proclamations to his “ lirgr- 
subjects.” Thus, instead of implying some civic authority, 
the twelve lagemen of the Lincoln Survey were merely 
twelve citizens who were separately assessed to the King 
as freemen holding their lands or offices directly from 
him \cf. Oxford, pages o56-354,,. 

Ought we not, therefore, to be able to identify some of 
them as the King’s tenants of the mint ? In the time of 
the Confessor they were : — 
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1. — “ Hardecnnt.” “ HAEDEEXYT ” appears on the 

Lincoln coins of the previous reign, but we have not 
yet found the name on the Confessor’s coins. 

2. — “ Svartin[cJ, son of Grimbold." “ SPARTIXE,” 

riioneyer of the Confessor, and “ GEIM,” moneyer of 
Ethelred II. 

3. — “ Ylf, son of Svertehrand.” “ YLF,” moneyer of the 

Confessor, and “ SPEETEBRAXD ” of Harold I. 

4. — “ lYalraven.” “ I’ALEAFAX,’’ moneyer of the Con- 

fessor. 

5. — “ Ahvold.” Xot identified on our Lincoln coins. 

6. — “ Britric.” ‘‘ BRIHTEIC,” moneyer of the Confessor, 

7. — “ Guret." “ 6IEE[T],” moneyer of the Confessor. 

8. — “ Ylhert." ■? “ I’YLBRX,” moneyer of the Confessor. 

9. — “Godric. son of Eddeva.” “GODEIE,’’ moneyer of 

the Confessor. 

10. — “ Siward, a priest.’’ Xot identified. 

11. — “Lewine^ a priest." ? “LEEPIXE.’’ moneyer of 

the Confessor. As to a cleric holding this position, 
see below and page 3(59. 

12. — “ Aldene, a priest." Not identified. 

Now, ill lose, tliey are — 

1. — “ Svardinc, in place of his father, Hardecniit." Xot 

identified. 

2. — “ Svartinc ’’ [sun of Grimbold]. Xot identified on 

William’s coins. 

3. — Sortehrand. in place of his father, Ylf." Xot 

identified. 

4. — “ Agemnnd. in place of his father, Walraven." 

“ .\HEiMYXI),’’ morie 5 'er of William I. 

5. — “ Alwold.” Xot identified. 

fi. — •• Goflwine.’’ sen of Britric. GCI 'PIX'E," 
of Wil'i.-iin I. 


nionever 
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7. — '' Xorman ‘ crassus ' in the place of Guvet." Xot 

identitied. 

8. — “ Ylhert, brother of Ylf, still li%-es.” Xot identified, 

but A'l.F ” moneyer of William I. 

9. — “Peter de Valonges in the place of Godric fitz Ed- 

deva." “ PIRE8,'’ moneyer of William I [the sons of 

Peter de Yalonges took the name of Fitz-/ Vers] . 

10. — “ Ylfiiotli. a priest, in the place of Hiward.'' “ PYL- 

XOD," moneyer of Wiliiam II. 

11. — “Burvolt in the place of his father, Lewine, who 

now is a monk.’’ Xot identified. 

12. — “ Ledwine, son of Eovene, in the place of AlJene, 

the priest. “ “ LEFPIX'E,” moneyer of William I. 

Thus we find ci"lit or nine names on tlie Lincoln coin.s 
of the Loiife.'sor and four or five on those of the C'. uiqueror 
which can with every probability bo identified in the 
rc'piocrive list.s of la^enien recorded in Domesday. The 
coincidences are too numerous to be accidental, and when 
it is explained that the notes of the Willium coins from 
which thi.s comparison is drawn are as yet incomplete, the 
fact would appear to be established that certain of the 
lagernen held the ofiice of King’s moneyers at Lincoln. 
3Ir. Grueher has always contended that the moneyers 
were men of considerable status and wealth, and that “ the 
right of coining was farmed out to them ” {Brit. 

Cut., II, civ.). But this identification must place them 
amongst those who were only secondary in importuncG to 
the territorial lords and proves that a royal mint — but a 
roval mint oiilv — was farmed by the King to certain of 
the princij)ul freemen of the district, who held it on much 
the same terms as a lord held a manor. They in turn 
would either farm it to the actual strikers of tlie coins or 
emplov artisans, as authorised by the laws of .Etludred II 
( see page cl"' , to 1ako ov>'r the burden and i vspoiisibilitie.s 
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of the office. So vrc may fake it that the mint of Lincoln 
■was from time to time farmed among.st ceitain of the 
twelve tenants in capitv of the Ci'own, just as a city was 
farmed to its slierilf, and they were allowed to turn it to 
the best profit they could. Their names appeared on the 
coins as a voucher for their quality, but, as in the case of 
a sheriff, a tine was no doubt the extent of their liability, 
for their underlings would bear the penalty of fraud. 
There was therefore uo objection to either a priest or a 
baron accepting the office. I’eter de Yalonges was a 
sheriff and probably all the lagemen were ot neatly equal 
rank, hut it must be remembered that human nature was 
much the same, even in tltose days, and the title iitoiiifariim 
would only be a^.'unied by those who held no higl.'er 
po.sitioii in their own right. 

Arguing in a circle, we will now prove that a King's 
moncyer mu't have been in a position equal to that of 
Peter de Yalonges and his brother lagemen of Lincoln. 
How otherwi.se could Godwiiie, King Y’illiam’s inoneyer of 
Loudon, grant to IMalmoshury Abbey in lijsd the Church 
of St. Kicholas, with lands which he and Thcodric the 
moneycr held ^the "GtiDI’INE” and “DIDEIL” on our 
coins, see page 2bffj ; or Wulfric of .Sudbury (see page 
413). whom Henry I calls “ nvj moneyer,” giant the 
Church of St. Lartholomew at .Sudbury to AYestiuinster 
Abbey; or Geldewine (“ GELDEPIXE ” on the coins’, the 
Confessor’s moneyer at Canterbury, grant his house to 
the see ot Eochester (see page 382) 'i 

Having thus demonstrated the great difference between 
the constitution of a King’s mint and that of the usual 
and intermittent baronial mints of Ie.sser importance, it 
follows that there was nothing in the former class to 
prevent a cniistant is.sue of the curicnc_\, i \ pc alter tepc. 
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Hence, when we refer to our coins of Ihncoln. issued during 
the reio-iis of the two Williuius, we find that from the 
time when the city fell into the Xorman Xing’s hands 
every type is represented upon them. 

During the reign of Heniy T, similar conditions 
prevailed, and out of the hfteen types issued by him 
eleven are in evidence in our cabinets. Those missing are 
2.j:l (11U4-11UG), 2-36 :lloS-1110i, 267 and 266 (1112- 
1116). Perhaps they may yet bo forthcoming. 

It will be noticed that about the middle of the reign an 
attempt is made to change the old Saxon name of the city 
from LIXCOLXE to NICOLE. This attempt was not 
confined to the coins alone, for we find the latter form 
competing with its Saxon predecessor in deeds and records 
until late in the fifteenth century. Any explanation for 
this seems to have baffled the ingenuity of historians and 
numismatists alike, and the only one suggested has been 
that of the difflciilty of proumn-iarion of the word, a 
suggestion reflecting unfairly upon the linguistic powers 
of our Xorman forefathers. I’here is no effect without a 
cause, and the cause in this install. -e is as simple as — to 
our practical minds — amusing. A passage in Henry of 
Huntingdon ought to have solved the problem. It is — 

In the twelfth year of King Stephen he wore his crown during 
Christmas at Lincoln, which no [Xorman ?] King, from some 
superstitious feeling, had before ventured to do. This showed 
the great resolution of King Stephen, and how little importance 
he attached to such superstitions.” 

To hold the King's Court at a citv' was naturally a 
great benefit to it, and so it was a hardship upon Lincoln 
that it was debarred from tbe honour and profit of such an 
occa.sion. Even Huntingdon refrains from offering any 
explanation, for, to him, it was no doubt obvious, but when 
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we find tlie 2soi'man Kings refusing to visit tiie city and 
at tlie same time tbc citizens themselves, tliruugli tlieir 
nioueyei's, endeavouring to cluinge its name, suspicion falls 
on the name itself. Ko wonder the superstitious Xormaii 
objected to wear his crown in the city which m his own 
tongue was Lincenl — the shroud of death. 

Turning to the lldu I’ipe Roll we notice seveial items 
of interest. “ Gerard de Griuishy {who is styled 
iitriiifs in the Itoll, and may jjossibly have come from 
Rristol, sec p. 120 and “ Godric de Grimsby,” Gerard 
de Limber ” and (under Rutland, probably because of 
their possessions in that county) ” Llwi and Shipman,” 
are mentioned as having to accauint for certain fees on a 
treasury plea. They were probably tlie royal moneyers of 
the citv or those responsible for die tiniiu of its mint : God- 
ric’s name appears on type 2i)'2 ( 1128-lldl and Kiwi's on 
typo ' 2 i )0 (lldl-lldd). 8iwat dc Holland, who is fined on 
a plea of false coining, is no doubt the SPET whose name 
is on tvpes 2bo and ‘2G2 1 112G-lldl), but then, as a 
nuittor of Course, disappears. In the case of (fsbertus 
Ralmarius, who “accounts for 15 marks of silver for 
Toch, the false coiner who absconded,” we have also 
ample grounds for identification. The iormer is clearly 
the OSP.EETTS who coined on type 255 (lldl-lld5i, and 
therelore he must have succeeded Toch, whose name' TuL 
disappears with type I^ ' 1121-112d). loch would be 
one of the “ !J4 ” moneyers who were summoiied to IVin- 
chester for the Great Inquisition of Christmas, 1125 (see 
p. 81), but he — perhaps wisely — fled. He would be fined 
and outlawed, and so in 112!)-dO his office was probably 
purchased by Gsbertiis at the price ot his outstanding tine 
of 20 marks of silver. Hence, in the following tear, 

I KbertU' commenccs'his coinage with the new type. 
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That the iniut inaiiitaincd its royal character in 1157 is 
proved by the entry in the Pipe Roll lor that year : “ the 
monevers of Lincoln account for L'i'lO,” an enormous 
aiiiouiit at that time. It was continued uiitil the reign 
of Edward II, perhap-^ even later, and it.s actual site was 
probably near the iNew Port Gate, where some ancient 
remains are still known as ■' the Mint Wall ” (see under 
London, the reasons for believing tliat the royal mints 
were stationed at the gates of the City, p. 27S). 

Coins. 

^AHSEMYNi) ON LIN ^.HNrJLVS RI 251 

T. Bliss. From the Vv’alpole- White and 

Montigu, collections, anil perhaps the 

Warren Sale, ISiji), Je-cribed as " found 
at I.v worth," As to this moueyer, see before. 

^.BLWI : ON ; NILOLE ^.hENEILVS 205 

Royal Mint ; Sheriff Mackenzie. 


^.ELWI : ON hEN . . . V.S 255 

Watford find. As to this moneyer, see before. 

^.'APCiilL ON LIN .HENRI REX 251 

Bodleian Library. As to this moneyer, see 
before. 

4 . . AML ON LINEOL 252 

Webb Sale, ISP-j. Prubably an error for Arcil. 

. . . El . ON LINE . hENRIE REX 263 

J. IMurduch From the Marsham, 1833, and 
Montagu, IBytl, Sales. 


I. Fo'l’RlH 


N X 
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4.AEX[E]I[L1 0[N X][C:OL]E ^hEX 255 

Watford find. Arcil and Arncil were indif- 
ferently used on Sason coins. 

4 .ARXCI OX XICOLE ; ^hEX 255 


Captain R. J. H. Douglas. Captain Douglas 
has, for many years, assisted this work by 
furnishing readings of coins. 

4 .ASLADE OX ; XIEOL : ^.hEXEIEYS 255 

Specimens, Dr. M. Perry, J. Verity. Aslade 
continued to coin in Stephen's reign. 

4 .ASLAED : OX : XI60L ^.JiEXEIEVS 256 

Specimens, Watford find 3; L. A. Lawrence; 

W. J. Andrew. As to the S see p. 97. 

^.BRVMAX OX LIX 4 .HEXRI REX AX 261 

Christmas Sale, 1864, £3 5s. 

^.BRVXMAX : OX [LI]XE ^.hEXRIEVS 256 

British Museum. This moneyer was probably 
a son of the above. 


4 .BEVXMAX OX . . . ^ . RIEVS 256 

Watford find, 2 specimens ; Royal Mint col- 
lection. 

^.EDMA'XD : OX : LIX i-hEXRIEVS R 255 

Engraved, Withy and Ryall, ii., 22, and 
Snelling, I., 24. An Edmund coined here 
for the Confessor. 

4 . 6 ODEIE OX LIXE 4.HEXRI RI 254 

B. Roth. From the Brice and Montagu, 1896, 

£i 15s. Od., collections. 
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^.60DE[IE OJX NIEOL : ^.hE . . lEYS . , 264 

British Museum. From the Bergne, 1873, 

£3 3s., Simpson-Rostron, 1892, £3, and 
Montagu, 1896, £2 i8s.. Sales. 


^.GODJRIEVS ON ^.LIEOLEN ; .... EE 333 

British Museum. Fig. R. p. 76. PI. VI, 

No. 2. Engraved, Rud. Sup. ii., 2. 12. 
From the Roberts collection. Obverse, 
two quatrefoils before the sceptre. Tha 
moneyer’s name is far from distinct. 


^.e^ODRIEj 0[N] ^.XriEOLjE: 233 

British Museum. A halfpenny. PI. VI, No. 9. 

The letters within the brackets are merely 
conjectural. 


i*.GODEI[E] ON NIEOL . . . NEIEVSE 263 

lYatford find. As to this moneyer, see before. 


4-60DEIEYS . N NIEOL .^fiENRIEYS 235 

J. Yerity. Probably from the Borrell Sale, 

1848, though then read " Henricus.’' 


^.LEFEIE [ON] NICOLE : ^.hENEIE.. 255 

P. lY. P. Carlyon-Britton. 


^.NYhERD 07LIN 25T 

Bari find. The description is liiNYhEED ON 
lA, but we have the curious name YHEED 
on a Lincoln coin of Canute. See the next 
coin. 
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r^.] NV[hE',ED Or^.]N LIN 25S 

Sir Jobu Evans. PI. VI, No. 6. Obverse, two 
quatrelbils before the seeptre. The letters 
in brackets are, of course, unreliable. 

.I.OSBEETVS ON LIN 2.55 

Cotton Sale. 1889. As to this moneyer, see 
before. A Iticharil Fitz Osbert, probably 
his son, held a fief from Earl iSiyud in 116-j. 

4*0,SBEETYS ON : LII ^.hENEIE 

Lincoln and Son. An unusual obr. legend. 

^.OSBIEhT ON LIN 

Belt Sale, 1892 (corrected). 

4-EIE.\Er.) ON LINE ^HENEI EEX A 251 

Engraved Withy and Eyall, ii,. 2. Corrected, 
but the Lombardic Ir on the obverse and 
the colon on the reverse prove the engraver's 
reading to be unreliable. 

•i-SEET ON LINCOLN 265 

The Christmas, 1864, and “Lady in the North,” 

1873, Sales. As to this moneyer, see before. 

■PSPET ON NIC . . - ■ ENEIEYS 262 

P. W. P. Carlyon Britton. 

4.rSPE]T ; ON : NI[EOjLE . EN . , . Y . 262 

A. A. Banes. Obverse, a larger bead than 
usual. 

^TOE ON LIEOLEN : liENEIEYS EEX AN lY 



Major H. W. Mcrriesoii. Some previou.s 
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owner has attempted to alter TOE into TOMAS. 
As to this moneyer,see before. Major Morneson 
has contributed many readings to these lists. 

The similarities of the names LIN to LYN' and 
NICOLE to COLE (Colchester) have caused 
much confusion in catalogue attributions. 


LONDON .vND SOUTHWAEK. 

Lundenceaster, Ll'sden'e, Ludene, Lundoxitoi, Lcxno.vE, 
Lu-ndixium; Domesday, Lfxdoxia ; Pipe Roll, Loxdonia. 
SUTHGEWERE, SuTHWERCHA, SuDOVERCA ; Domesday, SrnWEB- 

CHE ; Pipe Roll, Svhwercha. 

In the days when our history was without form and 
A'oid, the earthworks of Loudon already enclosed a 
Celtic city. The lines of these fortifications were to 
some extent adopted by the Roman conquerors for their 
walls, and thus from time immemorial the site of the City 
of London has never been varied. Tacitus speaks of 
London in the days of Xero in much the same terms as 
we describe it to-day, \iz., as the chief resort of merchants 
and a great coueourse of trade. To the holy Bede it was 
“ a princely mart town,” and when Etheibert of Kent 
founded the ancient church of St. Paul the eit}- tvas even 
then “the emporium of a vast number of nations who 
resorted thither by sea and by land.’’ In the ninth century 
it was more than once devastated by the Danes, but King 
Alfred “honourably rebuilt the city and made it again 
habitable,” and afterwards, in the words of the .Saxon 
Chronicler, “ oft they fought against the City of London, 
but praise be to God that it yet stands 'ound : and they 
there ever met with ill fare.” 
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1086. Domesday notes. — It is curious that the survey of 
London is entirely omitted from the Eoll. Possibly 
some similar record was already in existence which 
formed the model for the general inquisition, but 
which, being separate, has been lost. If one may 
venture an opinion on so hypothetical a subject, it is, 
that the returns for London, though containing larger 
figures, would have been verj- similar in their details 
to those of Lincoln. 

Southwark. — King Edward held Southwai'k to the 
day of his death. AVhosoever held the church held it 
of the King. Of the harbour dues the King had two 
parts and Earl Godwin the third. The men of the 
Hundred, both Norman.s and English, testif}' that the 
ISishop of Bayeux might have entered a plea with 
llanulf the Slierill’ concerning these. But he, un- 
derstanding that the plea did not lend itself favour- 
ably to the judgment of the King, dropped it. He 
has a monastery and a wharf. But he gave the 
church and the wharf, first to Adelold, and, since, 
to Eadulf in exchange for a house phis episcopal 
palace]. The Shcrifl, however, denied thit he had 
ever received the King’s confirmation or seal in this 
business. The men of Southwark testify that in the 
time of King Edward no one took toll either on the 
strand or on the river-bank — except the King. What 
the King has in Southwark is valued at £16. 

1100. August. Henry is elected King at London and 
crowned at Westminster, when he grants his coronation 
charter. (Wendover.) 

Eanulf, Bishop of Durham, is committed to the 
Tower, its earliest state prisoner. (Orderic.) 

1101. The romantic escape of Bishop Eanulf. (Orderic.) 

1106. Southwark. — An order of canons is established at 
St. Maiy Overies [i.c., oier rte = river]. (West- 
minster.) 

1107. Death of Maurice, Bishop of London. 

1108. Eichard de Beaumais is consecrated Bishop “■ at 
his chapel at Peckham." (Florence.) “ He zealously- 
exerted himself in the construction of the new cathe- 
dral which had been commenced by his predecessor, 
and he nearly completed the work." (Orderic.) 

llfift. Envoys “of creat stature " attend Henjy’s Whit- 
siadiJc Couit at I.onduu to nrgoti.tre the fiitnie mar- 
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riage of the Princess Matilda with their Emperor, 
Henry Y. of German}'. (Huntingdon. ) 

1114. October 10. The Thames is fordable ‘‘between 
the bridge and the Royal Tower, even under the 
bridge.’’ (Florence. This was the old wooden bridge 
which preceded the stone structure, commenced in 
117G.) 

1118. Matilda, Queen of England, died at Westminster 
on the 1st of May, and was interred with due cere- 
mony in that monastery. (E’lorence.) 

1123. The church of St, Bartholomew, Smithficld, is 
founded “ in the suburbs of London.” , Westminster.) 

1127. January 1. The tir.st oath of fealty to the Empress 
Matilda, as successor to the crown, is sworn by the 
barons at the Loudon court, (Coutinuator ofFlorence.) 

1128, Death of Bi, shop Richard, 

1129, January 22. Gilbert "the Universal'' is conse- 
crated Bishop. (Continuator of Florence. ' 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — London. — Fulchred Fitz IValter 

accounts, apparently as a former sheriff, for the arrears 
of the previous year’s jirnia. But now four sheriffs 
account for the nnitn, which, including payments, 
amounts to B-ISG 10s. lOfd.. but as the accounts are 
in payments, partly by number and partly blanched, 
it was probably 800 marks = t'd33 tj=. 8ii. These 
payments include the co-r of the Tower garrison, of 
the obsequies at Queen Matilda’s tomb, of building 
two arches to London Bridge, of work at the Tower 
(probably construction of the curtain wall), of repairs 
to the houses which were Otver’s and the ch.ijjel, 
and an allowance of ‘‘£3 Os. lOd. to the am i rain i of 
London for charcoal.” The tolls of the market and 
the guild of the cloth weavers are mentioned. The 
references to AVilliam Fitz Otho. anr[fiihir, and IVyzo 
Fitz Leofstan, have already been given on pages 40 
and 87. ‘‘ Godwin Quachehand owes four marks of 

gold that he might have peace from a monetary plea. ’ 
“ Algar and Spracheling owe ten marks of silver for a 
conviction of false pennies.” ‘‘ The men of London 
account for 100 marks of silver that they may have a 
sheriff of their own election.” 

Southwark. — The burg pays 7s. 6d., 14s. 2J., and 
£1 4s. in auxiUnm. 

1132. ‘‘On the 11th of April the City of Loudon was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire.' ( Wcstiiuu-ter.l 
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11B5. “The Church of St. Paul was burnt by a fire 
which began at London Bridge and extended as far as 
the Church of the Danes.” (Westminster. Possibly 
a repetition of the previous record.) 

The mint of London may claim to be the oldest existing 
public institution of any description in the Kingdom. Its 
origin dates from the introduction of coinage into this 
country when the government itself was still under tribal 
divisions. It was in operation under the Romans, and 
from their day to this, with the exception of a very few' 
intermittent periods, whenever money has been issued in 
England it has provided its share of the output, and of 
late years has supplied the whole demand. 

For more than two thousand years its moneyers have 
practised their art within a comparatively few yards of 
its present site, and, with the exception perhaps of the flint 
workers of Brandon, whose occupation has survived from 
neolithic times, they thus carry on the oldest-established 
business in England. During the whole of this long 
period of time the Mint of London has always remained a 
royal mint, and it was not until the year 1869 that the 
office of Master — or Money er — of the Mint was merged in 
that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That it was a 
royal mint and under the immediate control of the 
Sovereign is hardly needful of proof, but in the absence 
of any evidence in Domesday it may be pointed out that 
all the charters of Henry II, Richard I, John and 
Henry III confirming the City of London to the citizens, 
excepted from the privilege that no citizen should be 
required to plead without the walls of the City “my 
moneyers and officers.” From the first coinage of AVilliam 
the Conqueror to the last coinage of Henry I no tj'pe is 
absent from our series of the London mint. 
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The mint of Southwark, however, was not established 
until the reign of Ethelred II, and was only continued 
to that of Stephen, although revived for a short period 
under the Tudors. It was also a royal mint, and it is 
possible that the ancient jirivileges of freedom from arrest 
within its precincts, which were not finally abolished 
until the Act of 1 George IV, were a survival of that 
status. It will be noticed that the two mints of London 
and Southwark are here, for the first time, classed together 
under one heading, and the reason for it is, that they were 
worked together jointly by the same royal luoneyers and 
under one administration ; for the mint of Southwark 
was an appendage to the mint of Loudon. It is curious 
that no one seems to have called attention to the fact that 
all the names — and they are Legion — of the South wark 
moneyers of every reign during its existence a23pear on 
the contemporary coins of London. If, indeed, there are 
any exceptions to tliis rule, the answer must be that our 
coinage to-day is not necessarily complete so far as all the 
names of the London moneyers are concerned. But, as 
the London series of types is usually an almost complete 
series, and much more so than that of Southwark, it 
follows that coinage at the latter jilace was of minor 
importance. 

Ethelred II, who seems to have originated and appended 
the Southwark mint to London, probably did so at the 
same time that he proclaimed certain laws which had for 
their object the benefit ot the Londoners by a betterment 
of the coinage. They are headed De Imtitutiti Lundunie, 
and are given with the various readings in The Ancient 
Laws and Institutions of England, Ed. Thorpe, 1840. 
These laws, to which my attention ha* been drawn by 
Mr. Frederick Spicer, have been handed down to ua 
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in, unfortuiRitely, a very corrupt and disjointed form. They 
are addre^scd to the King’s Officers of the City Gates, and 
concern the regulations to be observed at the gates — in 
particular, at Aldersgate, Cripplesgate, and Billingsgate. 
There are several copies extant in their entiretv of these 
“ Institutes,” but as Bromton, who is followed by Rudiiig, 
vol. i. p. 133, includes sonic of the paragraphs in the 
general ordinance.s decreed at Wantage,omitting,howe\ er, 
all the special references to London, it is quite possible 
that such clauses were then re-enacted in the public laws 
for the country. But the remaining authorities are 
headed and addressed as above, and when the word portus, 
which seems to be used indifferently with porta throughout, 
IS given its twelfth-century meaning of a city gate — see 
Du Cange — ^just as we, conversely, find gate used for 
port in Ramsgate, &c., the whole reads intelligibly and 
throws new light on the then system of a royal mint. 
The Institutes provide for the punishment of those who 
forged, circulated, or connived at impure money, or who 
tested and so injured) good money, and they hold the 
Officers of the Gates, ipai gui portus emtodiunt (in which the 
money was coined), responsible for its weight and quality. 
But the most important clause provides that there should 
be three moneyers in each of the principal gates, in omni 
simmo portn, and one in each of the others, w'ho might 
have subordinates under them. The gates at that time 
were no doubt the principal public or royal buildings 
in the city, and the three referred to above were probably 
the principal gates, so, by adding one each for Aldgate, 
Ludgate, and Dowgate, there would be twelve moneyers 
at London, which agrees very fairly with the apparent 
number of moneyers upon our London coins of Ethelred II 
and his immediate successor. The institution of royal 
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moneyers in the gates of acitywasnot only convenient as 
providing places of exchange for the merchants on entering 
it, but it brought the moneyers under the direct super- 
vision of the King’s officer in charge of the defence of the 
walls — the later castellan of Norman times — who, unless 
he could clear himself “ by oath or the triple ordeal,” was 
to be held responsible equallj’ with the moneyer for the 
purity of the coinage. Under Nottingham and t)xford, 
for instance, we shall see that moneyers were referred to 
as “ de porta” or “juxta raurum,” and when cities and 
towns were mainly defended by earthen ramparts, the 
gates, no doubt, served for all public or royal purposes— 

“ Unto the elders of the city in the gate.” — Pent. 22, 15. 

Turning to Domesday wo find that the King, through 
bis sherifl', claimed the town of Southwark as a royal 
demesne, and such it remained until Edward III farmed 
“ the village of Southwark to the citizens of London 
at the same firmn as was theretofore accustomed to be 
paid by it” [dinricr^ of ihe City of Lo) don, 173S, p. 
36). If the Southwark mint was appended to Londor, 
as there can be no doubt it was, it follows that its fr)i)n 
would be included in the London returns, and not under 
Southwark, in the Dome.sday Survey. Hence the mint is 
not mentioned. There i.s nothing unusual in this, for, as 
explained on pages IGl 1-162, the IMaldon niint was simi- 
larly appendant to that of Colchester, and therefore its 
frma is only mentioned under the latter heading, for 
it tvas paid by the Colchester moneyers, and when no^ 
in use a proportionate reduction was allowed in their 
firrnu. This explains the intermittent character of the 
series of Norman t_\ pcs is'uod at both Maldon and 
Souilnvark, 
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As London and Southwark were roval mints, it follows 
that the mnneyers were tenants in capite of the King, and 
equal in status to those already described of the royal 
mint at Lincoln. Before passing on to the coinage of 
Henry I, one or two examples in support of this conten- 
tion may be taken from the coins of William I and II. 
The names of the monej-ers Godwine, Theodric, and 
Ewart, appear on the coins of London as 60DPIXB, 
DIDEIE, and EADPAET. From a charter, given in the 
Monasticon, and dated 1084, it appears that Godwine and 
his wife Turund were the owners of the adyowson of the 
Church of St. Kichohis at London, and that Theodric 
“ the moiieyer ” held a half share in certain [Padjoining] 
land, which Ewart the Aurifaber held. By the charter 
the two former granted the church to Malmesbury Abbey 
on condition that the abbot should admit them into his 
church as [lay] members, and also pay £6 on Godwine's 
behalf to Theodric for his share in the laud. 

We will now go a step further and endeavour to con- 
struct at least one pedigree of a family of London 
moneyers in the eleyenth and twelfth centuries. Ber- 
man of London holds half a hide of land at Islington, 
which land Algar, “ the man [? moneyer or officer] of 
King Edward ” held (Domesday). Berman had there- 
fore succeeded, and was probably the son of Algar, and 
both names appear on the London coins of the Confessor, 
viz., as ALDG.AE and DEOPtilAN. In 1086 Berman must 
have been an old man, and so his .sons would probably 
have taken his place as King’s moneyers. Mr. Round 
tells us in the Commune of London, p. 106 : — 

‘■Tierri son of Deorman ” [i.e. Theodric fitz Derman, who 
■witne^.''ed a charter of 113i quoted in Geoflrey de Mandeville’s 
Charter of 1144, p. 101] •' was the heir, perhaps the son of that 
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‘ Derman of London ’ who is entered in Domesday as holding 
half a hide at Islington, and the father of Bertram ‘ filins Theu- 
dorici filii Derman,’ otherwise Bertram ‘ de Barwe,’ who held 
Newington Barrow in Islington.” 

Although Tierri fitz Derman was the heir of Derman of 
Islington, we shall see presently that there must have been 
two generations between the two Dermans. The later coin- 
cidence of the names Theodoric, son of Derman, suggests 
that “ Theodric the moneyer” of the 108-4 charter to 
Malmesbury Abbey, referred to above, was the son of 
Derman of Islington, and that Godwine [de] Beare 
(Barwe), one of the witnesses, was his brother. Theodric 
was then coining for M'illiam I, and his name also ap- 
pears on types 252 (1100-1108) and 207 (1112-1114) of 
Henry I as DEODEIC, and the monoyer 60DPINE, on 
William’s coins and on type 251 (Il(i0-llo2) of Henry I, 
was probably Godwine de Beare. Between the presumable 
death of Theodric in 1114 and the first appearance of the 
name of the second Derman there is a gap of seventeen 
years. This is represented by the father of Derman, whose 
name, as we shall presently see, must have been Bichard, 
but who does not appear to have been a moneyer. On 
tvpe 255 (1131-1135; the name of DEEMAN, variously 
spelt, is one of the most frequent moneyers, and it is 
fiften followed by the letters E, EE. or El. e.g. “ +DEE- 
MAX ; El : OX L5".” This, as his son’s coins will jrrove, 
can only stand for “ Derman [fitz] Ei [card].” Derman 
continued to coin during the first type only of Stephen’s 
reign. On the second type of that reign his son Tierri’s 
name first appears, and it is similarly followed by the 
letter “D,” e.g. “ d-TIEEEI ; D : OX ■. LVX ” for Tierri 
[fitz] Dferman]. He continued to coin throughout the 
reign and into that of Henry II. 
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gotten story of crime, and they picture the maimed and 
disgraced Algar taking advantage of the public disorder 
upon the accession of Stephen to eke out a miserable 
existence by the last resort of a fallen moneyer, a resort 
as debased as his own forsferies. 

e now come to a striking illustration of the light 
which the dumb records of our coins may throw upon 
Controversial matters of history. Until Mr. Hound pub- 
lislied Geojf'rey de Mandvcille, the very foundation charter 
of Loudon’s civic rights was antedated some thirty 
years and arbitrarily given to the year 1101 ; but 
Mr. Hound, with his usual accurate reasoning, finally 
demonstrated that it could not Lave been in existence 
prior to the Pipe Hull, and therefore its date must have 
been “between lldU and lHi5.” M'e shall now see that 
its specific date was in 1130 or before Michaelmas 1131. 
The entry in the Pipe Hell of that year that “ the men of 
London account for 100 marks of silver that they may 
have a sheriff of their own election,” is not conclusive, as 
the contracted Latin form nc may stand either in the 
plui'al for the four sheriffs under the old regime or in the 
singular for the sole sheriff allowed under the charter, but 
in view of the evidence forthcoming from the charter 
Itself it mo.st likely represents the fee payable for the new 
charter. Amongst the privileges it grants is this ; “ the 
citizens shall not plead without the walls upon any plea.” 
How it is quite clear that the etlect of that clause must liave 
operated to the King’s di.sadvantage in some unforeseen 
manner, for when Henry II, Hichard, John and Henry HI 
confirm the charter they are all careful to add to the 
clause the exception of “ my moneyers and officers.” The 
charter granted to the citizens the right “ to hold 
Middlesex to farm for £300 upon account to them and 
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tlieir heirs, so tliat the said citizens shall jjlace as sheriff 
M'liom they will of themselves, and shall place whomso- 
ever, or such one as they will of themselves, for keeping 
of the pleas of the Crown and of the pleading of the same, 
and none other shall he justice over the same men of 
London ’’ (Charters of the City of London). The effect 
of this was that, as the sheriff of the citizens had the 
same 2 towers as the former royal sheriffs had, he would 
collect the finnn of the King’s inoneyers, and yet all he 
had to pay to the King was a total annual rent of £300. 
Moreover, having jjaid their pleas to the sheriff, the King 
could not call on the moneyers to plead for the firtna of 
their mint to him, for as citizens of London they could 
not be called upon to plead outside their walls. So, 
as was probably intended, the citizens by the charter 
became jtossessed of their own mint. But they were not 
satisfied with the .spirit of tlie charter, for it could never 
have been intended to grant them the royal mint of 
Southwark also — and yet they astutely availed themselves 
of the letter of the charter to secure to themselves the 
]n-ofit.s of that mint as well. We have seen that the 
Southwai'k mint was ajtpended to that of London and 
farmed by the London moneyers, yet the King, if in- 
deed he ever gave it a thought, would naturally pre- 
sume that as the mint was outside the county of Middle- 
sex, its niiiiievers would necessarily be under his own 
jurisdiction and he could, of course, call u^ion them to plead 
for their pnnu. But it immediately occurred to the 
citizens that if they elosod the mint ot Soutlnvark, so 
much the more money nould be in deiiumd tj'om their 
own mint and ifs profits would he correspondingly in- 
creased. Tluw had no }’ight to close the mnit but under 
the oi'ding of ilieir charter — what could tl^e King do ? 

1 ' r 


M)i.. 1 . ioriu'ii si-ines. 
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If he called on the Southn'ark monevers to plead why 
they shoidd not pay their firma notwithstaudiiig that the 
mint was closed, their answer was that the charter 
privileged them as citizens of Ijondon only to plead to 
their own sheriff and within their walls. So, at or before 
Michaelmas, lldl, the citizens closed the Southwark 
mint and kept it closed until some time in the following 
reign of Stephen. If this statement is correct, it follows 
that the date of the charter must be either in the current 
year of the Pipe Poll (Michaelmas, 1120 — Michaelmas, 
lldU), but not yet in operation, or before Michaelmas, 
llol, when the Southwark mint was certainly closed. 
The evidence is strong, for up to and including type 262 
(1128-1161, Michaelmas) the mint of Southwark had 
been one of the most prolific in the country. The next 
type is 2od ( 1131-1135), of which altogether moi’o than 
6(J0 specimens have hoen noted, or about two-thirds of 
the total of the known coins of Henry I. and yet though 
hundreds are of London, not a single examjde bears the 
name of Southwark ! Moreover, the names of the South- 
wark moneyers who coined on type 262, with the exception 
of that of the convicted Algar, now appear at I.ondon 
on 255. Therefore we may safely say that coinage at 
Southwark was discoTitiuued during the whole period 
of issue of the type. But that is not all ; if the 
citizens of London closed the mint of Southwark, it neces- 
sitated their making provision for the necessarily corres- 
ponding increase in the output of their own mint, and 
no doubt many of them would covet the emoluments of 
the office of moncycr, so this is what we find. In the 
previous type 262 (1128-1161) the royal monej-ers of 
London numbered eight, but now, in type 255 (1131-1135) 
including those tiansterred from Soutl wark, there are no 
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fewer than tivent//, which is probably the exact limit in 
number arranged by the citizens. No wonder Henry II 
and his successors exce])ted their own inoneyers and 
officers [of tlie mint] from the jirivilege of only having 
“ to plead within the walls of the city ” ! 


Coins. 


•I* .iEDGAR 

See under Re.nling, pages 273-277. 

4 .IELFPIXE ON LVNLi ^.UNRIEV.S REI 2.51 

Bodleian Library. The IE = ,1-1 for .Blfwine, 
which name appears ou London coins from 
the time of Ethelred 11. 


^.lELEPINE OX LVN ^.HNRI REX NL 2.51 

Capt. R. J. H. Douglas. PI. II, No. 2. 

^.lELEITXE ON LIIN ^.HNEI REX 251 

British Museum. From the Tys.son Sale, 1802. 

4 .IELFPINE O LYND ^.nNEIEVS EEI 2.51 

J. Yerity. From the lYebh Sale, 189o. 

4 .IELFITNE 0 LYND ^.HNRILYS EEI 251 

British iluseum. From the Bank of England 
collection, 

^.lELFriNI OhLYXD ^.HENEI EEX 2,51 

L. A. Laiyreuce. Ih grs. From the Bateman 
Sale, 1803, and probably AVhitbourn, 1800, 
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and Moore, 1858, Sales ; T. Bearman, from 
the Boyne Sale, 181)6, and Sale, March, 1886. 

4.IELFPIXE O LTND ^.HEXRI BEX 2.34 

B. Both. Fiom the Montagu, 1897, £3, and 
Marsham, 1888, Sales. 

^.IELEPIM; UhLIll ^.HEXllI REI 254 

British Museum. Fig. B, page 45. 

4.TELFPINE OM.VNU ^HEXEI REX 233 

L. A. Lawrence. 20 grs. 

4 .IELFPIXE OX LVX 4 .HEXEI BEX 25.'i 

L. A. Lawrence. Probably from the Bymock 
Sale, 1841. 

.J.1ELFP1XE obLII 4 .UEXEI BEX I 253 

British Museum. Probably from the Tysseu 
Sale. 


■i-IELFPIX; ObLIl ^HEXEI E . . 25.3 

Hunterian Museum, Glasgow L'niversity. 


•i-IELFPIXE OX LV 

Sale at Edinburgh, 1884. 


2.52 


•I.ALFPINE : OX ; 8VT ^.hEXEI EEX 256 

Engraved Snelliug. i., 2)). But it may be the 
coiii now read LKFPIX'E, Ac. 
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^.ALFPIXE ON LYND 
Bari find . 


2G7 


^.ELFPINE ON LVNDE 
Bari find. 


2G7 


^ALFPINE ON LYND; ^.hENBI EE 2C6 

L. A. Lawrence. 17 grs. Found at Bedford. 

Fig. K. page (55. 


4.AL ON LYNLO ^.hENEI EBX 263 

British Museum. PI. V. No. 4. Engraved 
Snelling, i., 18, and Eudiug, Sup., I., 10 ; 
but See page 72. As to the moneyer, see 
page 2i)l . 

4. . . FPINE ON: LYN ^.hEXEl BEX 263 

Engraved Ending, Sup., II., i., 7. 

. . LFI’lNf . . ^LYNDENE . . NE . . 26S 

J Murdoch. PI. VI, No. 1. From the 
Marsham, 1SS8, .£10 10s. Od., Simpson 
Kostron, 1892, £S 17s. Od., and iMontagu, 

1890, AS, Sales. Obverse, two quatrefoils 
before the sceptre. Reverse. >frLYNDENE 
in the inner circle. To the above pedigree 
the TYigan and Cull’ collectioiis have been 
usually added, but Mr. Cull’ had only one 
specimen of the type and that a Southwark 
coin. But as this is identical with the des- 
cription given by the Rev. E. F. lYhistler, 

A ion. Lhron. II., xiii., 175, of a coin from 
the Battle find of 1860, it may be accepted 
as the same. The moneyer has hitherto been 
assumed to be [BY T.FPINE, but as “ ON ’’ 
must fill one of the two blank segments of 
space between the outer ornaments, there 
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would be little room for 4<PY iu the other. 
Moreover, we do not know that a Wiilfwiiie 
coined between 1121 and 1131, whereas 
Alfwine’s types represent almost a complete 
series of the reign. 


. . FPI . . ^.OX LYND hEXIl 2.5S 

British Museum. PI. VI, No. 3. Engraved 
Kuding, Sup. II., 2, Xo. 13 (Imt the II in 
the obverse legend should lie ft). From the 
Roberts, and, probably, T}ssen, 1802, col- 
lections. Ohver'e.tive small annulets between 
the head and sceptre and a broken annulet on 
the outline of the no.se; hut these ate no 
doubt disjointed portions of the usual qiiatre- 
foils artle.sslv eramined in for want of space. 
Reverse, "^OX Ll'N’D in the inner circle. 


4<.-lLFPIXE: .. I,YXD : ^.hEXP.IEYSR: 20.5 

British Museum. Engraved Hawkins, 2(15, 

.and, probably, lYitby and Ryall. ii., 21. 
From the Trattle collection. 


^-ALFPIXE : OX : .SYDPER 4 . ]tEXEir.Y.S E 202 

lYatfurd tiud ; Milford Haven find ; X. Hey- 
wood ; Lincoln and Son. 

^.-ILFPIXE OX LYX ^.hEXPJEYS; 255 

Xottingham Castle, from the Xottingham tiud ; 
lYatford find. 


•J-ALFPIXE OX LYXD EY.S 

atford find, 2 specimens. Alfwine continued 
to coin in Stephen's reign. He was, perhaps, 
the Aihvinus titz Radniuf [Ralph], citizen of 
London, of 1137 (Commune ofLondon, 100). 
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. lEl'.DERIHL ON LVI 0^4 

Curt Sale, 1854, £2 ICs. Probably a misread- 
ing or blumlor for •fiDEODEIP. 

. AILPJNL ON LVN 252 

Benwell Sale, 181'J. Probably ALFPINE. 

4 .ALGAE O^LYND ^.LIENEI PEN 251 

Sjiink and Son. Tbe moncyer bad coined at 
Southwark for Rufus. 


^.AI.G-IP ON lA’NDN 4.IINEI PEN N. 251 

British ^luseum. Fig. A, page 4*2. Engraved 
Suelling. i , 13, and Hawkins, 251. 

^ALG.IP ONLVNi IIENPJ PEN 254 

Spink and Son. PI. II, No. 6. 

■FAT.GAP ON LYNI) . HENRI RE 254 

Bodl.'ian Library. 

^ ALGAE ON I.l'Nl) ; ^.liENRI PE ; 252 

Sir John Evans; P. \Y. P. Carlyon-Britton. 

PI. Ill, No. 1 : Fit/.- William Museum, Cam- 
bridge ; Allen Sale, lb9S ; the latter two are 
from tbe Sliillington find. 

^ ALGAE ON L . . HE 4.hE . P . . . 252 

L. A. Lawrence. 20 grs. 

ALGAE OH.YH ^.hEMH PEN 

L. A. Lawrence. 20igrs. PI. Ill, No, 7. 

From the Allen Sale, 1898. 


257 
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^.ALSIiEE : OX . LVND : 
Bari find. 


267 


ALGAE : OX ; LVXD ^.hEXRI EBX AX IT 

L. A. Lawrence, 18] grs.; W. J. Andrew ; 

J. Young, Leicester; Wakeford Sale, 1879. 


^.ALGAE OX SVTPTE liEX . . 258 

Montagu Sale, ISOti, £8 os. From the CnfT, 
1851, f.3 2s. ()d., AVigan, Xeck and AVebb, 
1891, A'9, collections. Found at St, Albans 
Obverse, between the head and sceptre four 
annulets joined, no doubt representing one of 
the quatrtfoiL. Sketched by Mr. Cuff in 
his, now Mr. Webster’s, copy of Ending. 

^.Al.G-tE : OX : LVXDE : >i> hEXEILA'S E 265 

J. Murdoch. PI. VI, No. 11. Probably the 
coin engraved Withy and Kyall, ii., 19. 

^.ALG.AR : OX • LATXLE ^.LEXEILVS E ; 265 

Bodleian Library. 

4. ALGAE OX LA'XLEXE: ^.liEXElLA’S E 262 

AVatford find. As to this monever, see before. 


4'AL6AE OX LAXDEX : ^.hENEILA'SE 2G2 

AA'aliord find. 3 specimens; J. A'erity : AA'ake- 
ford Hale, l.s79, i'2 ; Aloon Sale, itiOl. 


4. ALGAE ; OX LA^M)E 
Bodleian Library. 


^.hEXEILAS E 262 
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^ALGA[E OX] SVDPER .J.hEXEIEVSE 262 

British iMnseum. From the Montagu Sale, 
1800, £•’) 7s. Otl. 

ALGAE : OX : SVDPE ; ^.hEXEIEYS E 262 

W. J. Andrew. PI. VII, No. 4. From the 

Milford Haven find ; Watford find ; Lincoln 
and Son. 

^ ALGAE : OX : SVDPEE ; ^.hEXEIEVS E 262 

British Museum ; Capt. P,. J. H. Louu'las, 

PI. VII, No. 7. P. W. P. Carlyou-liritton. 

^•BALDEPIX : UX ; LVX : ^hEXEIEVS 255 

Wutlord Knd. 12 specimens : F. A. IValters, 
prohahh' the Bergue coin ; Lincoln and .'fon. 

[•{.BALLjEriX : OX : . . . ^hEXEI : 255 

Watford find. Thi.s form of the obverse legend 
Would seem not to occur on any other coin 
of this ty[ie. See page IK). 

^.BALDEPIXE OX LVX ^.liEXEILVS 255 

Watford find. 2 specimens ; L. A. Lawrence, 
prohiibly from the Cttietou Sale, 1859; 

P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton ; J. Verity. 

.i.BALI»EPIISE OX : LA'X ; ^hEXBIEVS ; 255 

Watford find. A, II. Sadd. 

For other coins of this moneyer, see under 
Beading, pages 377-78. 

^BLAEEM'AX CNi-]VX ^HEXEI EEX 254 

G. Dcahiti. 

^.BLAEAMAX OALV 4*LLXEI PvE 252 

AV. J. Andrew. Pi. Ill, No. 2. This name 
freriuently occurs on Saxon coins, but not at 
VOL. I. FOEKTH SLKIEs. Q Q 
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London. Perhaps the family, like the 
Smsewines, came here from Guildford when 
that mint was discontinued. Blacman Street, 
Southwark, is mentioned in Edward YI’s 
charter to London. 

4.B[LA]EAMAN ON LV ^.hENRI EE: '282 

British Museum. 

^.BLA VND ^.hENRI EE 252 

J. Verity. From the Alien Sale, 1898. 

4.BLAEAMAN : ON • L ^.hENRI REX 256 

L. E. Bruun of Copenhagen. 

^.BLAEAOaAN ON LV ^.hENRI ... AN6L IV 

British Museum. As to the lettering see 
page 73. 

ifBLAEAMAN ON L. ^.hENRIEVS EEX IV 

Montagu Sale. 1897. 

■i-BLA . MAN ; ON L ; ^.hENEI . . . AN6L IV 

British Museum. 

^.BLAEMN : ON LV . DE hEXR . . 268 

L. A. Lawrence. The unique variety of this 
type described and illustrated, Fig. T, pages 
82-3. 

^•BLAEIrEMAN : OhL’VN : ^.hENEIEVS EE : 262 

British Museum. Fig. V, page 89 ; Watford 
find. Engraved Archnolnijin , xxi., 540. 

4.BLA : ON : LYN 

G. Hodges. 


^.LENEIEVS E 262 
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^•BEIEhMAE ON : LVN ^.hENRIEVS 255 

Watford find, 3 specimens ; J. Verity ; A. H. 
Sadd. As to this moneyer, see under Tam- 
worth, page 419. 


.i.BRIrEMAE ON LV : ^.liENRIEVS 266 

Watford find, 2 specimens ; A. H. Sadd. 


. MAE : ON : LVND ^ hENEIE . . 256 

J. Verity. From the Boyne Sale, 1896. 

ETMAR ON LVN 4. hENEIE VS 256 

Watford find. 3 specimens. Brichmar con- 
tinued to coin here in Stephen's reign. 


4 .BRHTPIN ON LV 4.HNE1 EEX N 251 

C. JE Crompton-Roberts. From the Holmes, 
1890, and Nunn, 1896, Sales. The Brihtwins 
had coined here since Saxon times. 


^BEiniPI ON LVN 
Barter Sale. 
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4 .BEANT 0 . LV. . ^.hENE .... 252 

P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton. BIIENT occurs 
here in the previous reign. 

4 .BEVNIE ON lA'N ^HNEIEV EE 251 

Hunterian Museum, Glasgow Fniversity. PI. 

II, No. 5. This moneyer had coined here 
for the Williams, and the name occurs on 
^axon coins. 
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^.BEYNIE ON LVN 251 

Brice Sale, 1881. 

4.B . . . IE ON LVN 252 

Shillington find, 2 specimens ; Allen Sale, 1898. 

^.DEEEMAN El : ON : LVN ^hENEIEVS 255 

Watford find, 9 specimens ; L. A. liawrence ; 
Lincoln and Son. As to this moneyer see 
page 281. 


^.DEEE-MAN El ON LVND 255 

Sale, January, 1860. 

4.DEEEMAN EE ON LVN ^.hENEIEVS 255 

Late J. Toplis. 

•i-DEEEMAN El ON LV . . ENE . EVS ; 255 

British Museum. 

^DEEMAN ; El : ON LV ^.hEN . IE VS 255 

J. Verity. 

^.DEEEMAN : E : ON LV ^.LENEIEV.S 255 

Watford find, 2 specimens ; British Museum, 
from Mr. Rashleigh ; F. A. Walters. 

4.DEEEMAN E : ON : LVN ^.hENEIEVS 255 


Watford find, 10 specimens ; Royal Mint col- 
lection. 
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^.DEEEMAN E : OX : LV : ^.hEXEIEV 255 

Koyal Mint collection. 

^.DEREMA>E : OX ; LVX ^.hEXEIEVS : 255 

W. J. Andrew. 


. . . . AMLi>R : OX LV XEIEVS : 255 

British Museum. 

^.DEEMAAR ; OX LVXD . . EIEVS 255 

M’atforJ find ; Nottingham Castle. 


4.DEEEMAX : OX : LVX ^.hEXElEYS 255 

'Watford find, 13 specimens ; Koyal ilint col- 
lection. 3 specimens; Briti-b Museum, from 
the Bank^ collection ; Spink and fson ; 

W. J. Aiidrew. There are numerous speci- 
mens bearing this legend. 


^.DEEEMA, OX LVX ^hEXETEVS 265 

Sir John Evans ; L. A. Lawrence, 21i grs. 
From Lord Loudesborough’s collection. 


^.EDPIXE OX ^LVXDEX PiEXEI 258 

P. "W. P. Carlyon-Britton. PI. VIII, No. 10. 
Obverse, between the head and sceptre two 
quatrefoils. Eeverse, >i<LVXLEX in the 
inner circle. EltPI occurs on London coins 
of the Williams. 


4.ESTMIEE OX LVNI 


251 


Ferguson Sale, 1851. 
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^EASTilVXD : OX LYX ^.IiEXEIEVS 2fi5 

Watford find, 4 specimens ; Christmas, 1864, 
Boyne, 1896, Montagu, 1888, Sales. 


^EST.MVXD OX LYN Hf.hEXRIEYS 354 

lYatford find, 6 specimens. Estmund con- 
tinued to coin in Stephen’s reign and was 
probably the Estmund, citizen of London, 
in the 1137 charter (Commune of London, 

100). The name occurs on the Confessor’s 
coins of this mint. 


^.ESTMYXI' OX LYX) ^.hEXEIEYS E 255 

Watford find ; Pembroke Sale, 1848. £3 4s. Od.; 

Bird Sale. 18.54. 

4.E.STMYXL) : OX : LYXD : ^.h . XEIE . . 256 

Eoyal Mint collection ; G. Deakiu. 


^ESTMYM) : OX : LYX 4.hEXE .... 265 

British Museum. From Mr. Rashleigh. 


4.EST .... UX LYX ^.IrEXElEY : 265 

J. Yerity. 


^GILEBEED OX ,YX ^.hEXEIEYS 25i 

lYatford find. 2 specimens. It is very possible 
that the moneyer was the Gilbert Becket, 
citizen of London and father of the Arch- 
bishop, mentioned in the 1137 charter 
i Commune of London. 10] . 
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^.611 ON . . ND 2n.J 

Kennard Sale, 1892. Said to be from tbe 
Linton find. 

4.[60D] EIE : ON [: SVDjLE ^hENE 262 

F. Spicer. The name constantly occurs on 
London and Southwark coins. 

+ 60LEIC : ON : LVNLKN : 4- liENEILVS ; 26.5 

Watford find, 8 specimens. 

^.GOLEIE ON LlTsT) hF.NEILVS 265 

luncoln and Son. 

4. GO LVND 255 

Wakeford. 1879, and Montagu. 1897. Sales, 
from the Linton find. A halfpenny, 

4.60IiEir : ON : Ll’N ; ^ hENEIGV 255 

Eoyal Mint collection ; Lincoln and Son. 

^.GOD . . 6 : ON : LVNLE <i- IiEN . . . YS 255 

J. Verity. From the Allen Sale, 1898. 

^.GODEIi: ON LVN ^hENEGVS 255 

Watford find. As to the use of G for C refer 
to page 97. 

.i-GODEIEVS ; ON ; LVN ^hENEILV : 255 

Watford find, o specimens ; Lincoln and Son, 
Gudric continued to coin for Stephen and 
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the name frequently occurs on Saxon and 
Norman coins of London. 


^.eODPINE ON LYN 4 .HNEI E AN 251 

Engraved AVitliy and Ej’all, ii. 3; and Euding, 
Sup., i. 2, 2. (iodwine coined under the 
two Williams, but the name is a common 
one on Saxon coins of London and else- 
where. 


4 .GODPINE : ON : SYDPE ^.liENEI EEX 252 

P. W. P ('’arlyon-P>ritton. From the Allen 
Sale, 1898, and Shillington find. 


4 . 6 ODPINE : ON : LYND ^.hENEIEYS E 262 

AV. C. Boyd, ‘20 grs., from the Milford Haven 
find. Mr. Boyd supplied most of the infor- 
mation of thi.s hoard. The money er vas 
probably son of the above. 


^.GODPINE : . . lA'NDEN ^hENE . . . S EE : 262 
Watford find. 

>i«60DPINE . . . . NDEN . . . NEIEYS 255 

Royal IMint collection. 

^.GODPINE GY ; ON NEIEYS 255 

J . Yerity. From the Allen Sale, 1898. As to 
this moneyer, see page 283. 

[^.hjAMYND ; ON : LAESD ^LENEIEYS 255 

Watford find. Hamund coined here for Stephen. 
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^.IIEAIAilAX : OX LYN ? 267 

Bari find. Sir John Evans queries this readinof, 
and the form H is evidently incorrect. It 
may represent BLAE AMAX, but a Huneman, 
citizen of London, witnesses the 1137 charter 
of Geoll’rcy de Mandeville (Commune of 
London, 101). 

^T.IFPIXE OX SV . . ER ^hEXEICVS RE 2jl 

L. A. Lawrence. Lifwine coined also at 
London for Rufus, and at Southwark for the 
Conqueror. 

.J.LirPIXE ox SYDEP 251 

lYarno Sale, IS'^O. 

.i.LIFPXE . . SVDK 4 .HEXRI RE 254 

British iluseum. Engraved Hawkins, 854. 

^L . FPIXE : OX : SVT ^.hEXRI REX 250 

British Museum. PI. Ill, No. 5. Engraved 
(Reverse) .Y. C'.,x. p. 21, Xo. 9 and Piuding, i. 

14. In the latter instance the engraver has 
erroneously assumed the moneyer’s name 
to be SEl’iXE. 

.I.LEFPIX OX S^T) : ^.LEYRIE REX 257 

Hunterian Museum, Glasgow I'niversitv. PL 

III, y(0. 8. 

^.[LJEFPIXVS OX : SVT ^.hEXRI EE 200 

British Museum. 

■i-LErPIXE OX SVD .J. hEXRIl'.Y.S 204 

British Museum. From the M.u'sham, 188S, 
and Montagu, 1H97. Sales. 

VOL. I. FOURTH SEKlF.s. 
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■^LEPINE on : SVTP ; ^.IiENEIEYS EEX ; IV 

AN : 

Spink and Sou. PI. V. No. 9. From the 
Whitbourn, 1869, £1, Marsbam, 1888, £0, 
and Montagu, 1896, £4, Sales. Found in the 
Thames. 

^.LEFPINE O 4 .N SVTPVR hEMl . . 2^)8 

Hunterian Museum, Glasgow University. PI. 

VI, No. 8. Engraved Ending, Sup. II. i. 3. 
Obverse, before the sceptre, two quatrefoils. 
Reverse, ^.N SYTPVE within the inner 
circle. 

4 .LEFPINE : ON ; SYDPER ; .i.hENRIEVS R 202 
Watford find, 2 specimens ; British Museum. 


^.LEFPINE ON SVD . . .{.hENEIEYS R 262 

Sir John Evans ; Bergne Sale, 1873, £4 ; 
Marsbam Sale, 1888, £6 5s. Od. 


^.LEFPINE ; ON : S . BPE : ^.liENRIEYS : 202 

Watford find. 


■{■LEE WIN ON . LYND : .ptiENRIEV 

British Museum, 2 specimens, from Mr. 
Rashleigh. As to the removal of the South- 
wark moneyers to London in 1181, see 
page 286. 

■PLEF ... ON L\7N ; ^jEE 

Lincoln and Son. 


«i.LIFPOED ON SYDE 4<HNRI REX 251 

J. S. Henderson. From the Blick, 1843, 
Bergne, 1873, £7 2s. 6d., Halliburton-Young, 
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1881, £5 lOs. Od., and Simpson Rostron, 
189^, £7 10s. Od., Sales. This moneyer 
coined for Rufus. 


4«LEFPABD on SY ^.hE>RIi: EE; 257 

Engraved, Speed’s Chronicle, 1611, p. 431 ; 
Withy and Ryall, ii. 12 ; Snelling, i. 21, and 
Ruding, Sup., i. 8. Sold, September, 1844, 

£7. 


^.LEFEED : ON LYND -i-hENEICYS 

Watford find, 6 specimens ; British Museum, 
fiom Mr. Rasbleigh. The moneyer’s name 
occurred here in Saxon times, and this 
moneyer continued to coin for Stephen. 


4 .LIFFRED : ON LYND : ^.hENEIEYS 255 

Y'atford find. 

^.LIEFEED ON LYND : ^.hENElEYS 255 

IVatford find, 2 specimens ; Royal Mint col- 
lection. 


'■^.LIFJEED : ON : LYN ^.LENEIEY 

Sir John Evans. 

^.LIFEED ; nN ... .E ^.hENElLY 

lYatford find. 

ONTETF ONN LYN ' 

Bari find. The reading is r[ueried by Sir John 
Evans 


267 
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^.OEDGAR ox LTIO ^.HXPJ EEX X 201 

H. M. Reynolds, 21 grs. From the Hender- 
son, 1888, and probably the Neville-Rolfe, 
1882, Sales. The moueyer coined for Rutus, 

^^OEIieAE OX LVXl) 4.HXEI EEX X 2.51 

British Museum, Sec variety (B) page 45. 


•J.0ED6AE OX LVELi 4«UXEI EEX I 251 


Engraved Ruding i- 1-5. 22.1 grs. 


4<OEL6AE nX LVXH HhhEXElLVS E 2(!.5 

J. Hall. 

•J.DEEGAE : OX : LVXDE ^.hEXEIEVS EE 2(;2 

IVatford find. The raeiieyei's iiaiue is of 
course OEl.iGAE, as belorv, and the fre- 
‘jUt-ncy cl similar Idundeis to this is pre- 
sumptive evidence that the diu-siiikers used 
punches to foiui the utters of the legends. 

8ee EFElEVs tur EL)E1E\'8, page 217. 


>FrEI':6AEl OX [LY]XL' hEXJU'dAX E 2ti2 

IVntford find • British Museum ; Hunteiian 
Mus.'uni. 


■FOEtiGAE : OX , LVXI'E ^liEXEIEVS 

Y atlord find. 10 specimens ; British Museum , 
lloyal Mint eollection ; Gherifi Ataekeu/ie : 
li. M. Reynolds : T. B. IN luser • J. N'erity ; 
Montagu Bale, l-SOT. Ihis is [leihaps 
Oiiigar the Ernde, eiti.'eii of Eoiidon. wiiosi 
name oecurs on several charters of this dull 
AUiinmune "f London, '-IS-lufii 
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^.OEDSAEYS ON LVN3 ^.hENEIETS 255 

Watford find. 3 specimens : British Museum, 
from Mr. Rashleigh. 

.J.OSEBEEN ; ON : LYN .|.hENEIEYS 253 

B atfor J find , British Museum. 


^OSEB ^.ii . NE , . YS 25-3 

Y’ J, Andrew 

, ON LYNUE . ^IrENEIEYS 253 


Liiioolu aud Son. 

-i-cshlEEN ('N LYN:* 4-hf:NEIEYS 255 

atiurd find. 3 sporiiiii, ns. 

^OSBEEE ; i 'N . LYN.DE li- ItENEIEYS 255 

Burtford find, 4 specimens, *21:,' grs. 

^EAYL,l’YS ON LV ^JiENEI EE 255 

Late A. E. Backe, A Ralph lit/ Algod was 
a citizen ot Loudon iu llUl (Cumiuimc of 
London, 102). 

*EA^•F^■3 ON LYNBE 2oT 

Cai'i find. 

^ItAlY'LF . ON LYN liENEILY,'- 2‘;j 

R, W. P. Carh ou-Brittou PI IV, No. 11 

»I.EALYLE , ON LVNliE i;.. IrENlJliYS : E ; 253 

T. I'diss EloU; the Curt. l.Sji, is, 

T >Muo.;k 1^5'5 Muichis'ji;. Is'll, 
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£7 7s. OJ., April, 1S78, Brice and Mon- 
tagu, 1886, ±'6 2s. 6d., collections. 


•tEA . VLF : ON : LMS'DE : ^.hENElEVS E 265 

British Museum; Norris Sate, 1868, 

£6 15s. Od. 


^EAPYLE ON LVNDEN : HhBENE ...SR; 2()2 

T. Bliss. PI. VII, No. 5. From the 
Milford Haven find. Obver'-e. a larger 
bust than usual. As to this moneyer see 
under 0.\ford, page 856. 


4.EAP ... ON LVNDE . ^.hENRIEVS : EEX 262 

Bodleian Library. 201 grs. Engraved 
Rudii'ig, Sup., ii., 2. 7. Only one other 
instance of this obverse legend occurs on 
type 262 — namely on a Winchester coin. 

See page 465. 


4.EAWLE 0 . LVNDE .fr hENElEVS EE 262 

Watford find, 2 specimens. 


4.EAVLF ON LVNDE : ^.hENEIEVSE 262 

British Museum. The name occurs on London 
coins of Stephen. 


•i-E.WF ON LVN . hENEIEVS E : 262 

Engraved Withy and Ryall. ii., 0. 


•i^EADVLVS . 0 , .5.bENEir.VS E 262 


J. Yeritv, 
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^.EOBEED : ON ; L . . ^.TiEN 

Lincoln and Son. The moneyer continued to 
coin for Stephen. 

^.EOGER ON LVNDE ^.TiENEIEYS 

Watford find, 8 specimen.^. The moneyer 
continued to coin for Stephen. 

^EOSTER ; ON : L . . . ^ hENEIEVS 

\\ atford find. 


^-EOGIE : ON : L'^'NEENE : ^.LENRIETS 

Britii.h Museum, from Mr. Rasbleigh ; Royal 
Mint collection : late A. E. Paeke ; Spink 
and Son. 


4 .SI 6 AR ON LYNDE 4.hENEI EEX 

F. G. Lawrence, 20A grs. ; .A.llen Sale, 1898, 
2 specimens from the Shillington find. 

^.SIGAE ON L^R^DE ^.hENEI EEX 

University College, Cambridge. From a cast 
supplied by Mr. Francis Jenkinson. 


^SIGhEE ON: LYNDEN 
Bari find. 


•{•SIGAE ON . LYND6NE ^fiENEIE EE 

Hunterian Museum, Glasgow University. 
PI. IV, No. 7. Engraved Withy and Ryail 
ii., 0 : Snelliug, i., 17 ; Ending, ii., 7. 
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4 .SIGABYS ON LYND ^riENEI EE 266 

Bi'itisli Musoam. PI. IV. No. 5. From the 
Montagu Sale, 1800, £0 18s. Cd. 

^SIGAE : ON : LYNDE : ^.IiENEIEYS E : 261 

J. Murdoch. PI. ly, No. 9. 

^.SIGhAE • ON LYND; hENEI EEX 26:; 

British Maseuru. PI. V. No. 5 ; Fig. N, j). 70. 
Engraved, Ilawkins, 20:i. 

. . . . AE ON LYND . hE X AN lY 

L. A. Lawrence; lYakeford Sale, 1870; but 
possibly ALGAE. 

^.SIGAE . . LYND ^.hENE. ... A lY 

British Museuui. 

4 .SI 6 AE ON : LYNDEN ^.hENRILYS E 205 

British Museum. Probably the Tyssen, 

1802, coin. 

4 .SI 6 AE hENE D ; .I.hENEIi; ^.SIGAE 26.5 

Montagu Sale, 1807. This curious legend is 
merely the eiloct of the planchet having 
been twice struck, but turned over between 
times. 

^.SIGAE ON LYNDEN ; ^.hENEIEYIS E 262 

Watford find, 2 specimens. 

^.SIGAE ON LYNDEN -i-hENEIEYS : E 262 

lYatford find, 2 specimens ; British Museum, 

2 specimens. 
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^.SMIEPIXE OX LVN ^.HXEIETS EEX 2.51 

British Museum. The famil}’’ were Saxon 
moneyers at Guildford, and, with that of 
Blacmati. probably migrated to London on 
the discontinuance of the former mint. 


^SMIEPIXE OX LV ^.UEXPJ EE AX. 251 

Bodleian Library. 

^.SiEPINE .. . . XDE ^liE>R 257 

Spink and Son. PI. Ill, No. 10. From the 
Marsham, 1888, and Montagu, 1896, Sales. 

4.SM.EPIX : OX ; LYXDE : ^.liEXEIEVS : 255 

J. S. Henderson. PL VII. No. 10. From 
the Marsham, 1888, and Montagu, 1896. 
i'6. Sale.s. This moneyer continued to coin 
for Stephen and was probably son of the 
above. 


^.SM.EPIX OX LYX i.hEXEIEYS 

lYatford find, 2 specimens ; late J. Toplis : 
Christmas Sale, 1864. 


4 .SMEPIXE OX LYXD ^.fiEXEIEYS : E 255 

lYatford find, 2 specimens ; L. A. Lawrence ; 
Taylor Sale, 1855 ; Xeville-Eolf Sale, 1882. 

r 4 .S]PIELI[XG] OX LYX 251 

Late J. Toplis. 

4.SP1ELIX6 ON LYX ^.hLXEI EEX: 252 

A. A. Banes, 21 grs. ; E. T. Corfield ; Lincoln 
and Son ; Coventry Sale, 1834. 

VOI.. I. FOURTH SERIES. s s 
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4 .SPIELI . . ON LVN . . ENEI . EEX ; :;S 2 


P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton. 

►^<PIfiLI6 ON LYND IV 

Battle tin']. 

-tSP . . . IG : ON LVN ; ^.hENRlEVS ; . . . : IV 
J. Young. 


^.SPEPJJG ; ON- LVNT): ^.hENKlEVSE Mo 

British Museum. 

4 .SPEPLIG ON : LVNDE ; ^.hENPJEVS R 
Iluiiteiian Museum, Glasgow Eniversity. 

4.S . . . , 16 ON LVNDE ^.hENEIEVS E 2Gj 

Cotton Sale, 1889; Nunn Sale, 1396. 

.tS[rEELI>’6 : ON : LV'NDE : ^.hENPJEVS E 265 
J. Murdoch. As to this moneyer see page 283. 

4>SPO[TE] ON SVDEPI ^.IIIEIESNIS EEX 251 

British Museum. The moneyer coined here 
for Rufus us SPElfT. 

4 . SVETA ON LVNDE 257 

Bari find. The moneyer is prolahly SPOTE. 

^.SNOTE ON LVNDE ^.hENEIEV'SE 261 

Preston Sale, 1891. The moneyer is probably 
SPOTE. 
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4 .D[B 0 DrriE ox LVlXD]EX .|.hEXRT EEX 252 

Lincoln and Son. As to this moneyer, see 
page 281. 

^DEODEIG ; OX : LVXD ; 267 

Bari find. '■ DE0DPI6 ” in the list of 
this find. 


^DYEED OX LYXDEXE 267 

Bari find. The Thcodred family were Saxon 
muneyers of London. 


.i.DVRED : OX : LVXDoHS 4<ltEN'EIC ■ REX • 267 

L. A. Latvronco, 17 grs. PI. IV, No. 1. The 
vuritty (13) described on page 04. 


^DOELI' : OX ; LVX50XI ^.iiKXEI REX 266 

Hunterian Jluseuin, Glasgow University. 

PI. V. No. 3. 

4 . TO VI : ox LYXDEXE ^.hEXEIEY 2.-..5 

IVatfiird find, 4 specinions, L. A. liawrcnce, 

22 grs. : F. E, IVhelan, from the lYia'an 
collection. The moneyer continued to coin 
for Stephen. 


^TOYI: OX LYXDE ^.hEXRIEYS ^ 25.5 

lYatford find. 6 specimens ; British Museum, 
from Mr. llashleigh. 


f>Y 


ED 


.J. . , , PJEY.? E 255 


W.ittord find. 
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^^TFEATEN ON LYXD >I<TiENEIEYS 255 

Y’atford find, 2 specimens ; T. Bliss ; 

W. S. Ogden. 

^<YLP ... See ^PYLPAED. 

►J<PILLELMYS ON lAES" 255 

Keunard Sale, 1892, 2 specimens. From the 
Linton find, WILLELMYS in the catalogue. 

The moneyer is possibly the William Travers, 
citizen of London, of the 1137 charter 
(Commune of Lend., 101). and see page 357. 

►^PlLLEliI ^I\E 255 

A. A. Banes. 

^PVLEPUELi ON LYNI> 251 

Egmont-Bieber Sale, 1889, i.'6 los. Od. From 
the Shepherd Sale, 1885. The moneyer 
coined for Piufus, and the name appears on 
Saxon coins of London. 


4'PYLFPOED ON LYN >J<nNEIEYS EEX 2.51 

Lord Pembroke’s collection, 1750, sold 1818. 
tTl. Dymock, 1858, Murchison, 1801, 
Taylor, 1871 Sales. 21i\r grs. 

►M’YLFi'OEL) ON LYN ^HNEI EEX I 251 

Engraved Withy and Kyall, i. 1, but corrected 
from “ ^PALFOEO.” 


•l^rYLET’OEIi ON NE ‘J<IINEIEYS EEX 2.51 

British Aluseum. See page 318. From the 
Suuthgate and Tyssen, 1802, collections. 
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i\s the period is too early for either Newark 
or Newcastle this must be intended for 
London, and the moneyer's name does not 
occur elsewhere. Even the E instead of F 
is again similarly used in PVLEPAPiD be- 
low. A somewhat parallel case is that of 
»I<EADPERD ON VNED on a London coin 
of Canute. The explanation, therefore, may 
be that the N in ON is intended also to be 
read as a monogram tsj = LV (instead of 
the common ISL) thus giving us LYNE. On 
Canute's coin the N would be NL and so 
= ON LYNEL. 


^PYLPAPvD : ON LYN ; . hENPJEYS EEX : lY 

G. Deakin; Sale, May, ISill. This moneyer 
was probably son of the above. 

•i<YLP[AIlD] ON : LYN . ►J.hENPJEYS E lY 
British Museum. 

^«PYLFPAEI> : ON ; LYND; ‘MiENPJEYS EE 262 
Y'atford find. 2 specimens. 


^[PYILEPAED ON LYN >i«hENEIEYS EE 262 
Y'atford find. 

>J<PYLFPAED ON L'YND ►f'hENEIEYS E : 262 
British Museum ; Christmas Sale, 1804, 

PARD : ON LYN ►J<hENEIEYS E ; 262 

Spink and Son, Iroiir the f ufi, 1851, 
i'4 6s. Od., Wigan, Neck and Yebb. ISU'i, 

El 4s. Od,, colie ctiouh- 
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>1<?VLFPIN'E OX LYX ^hEXRI EEX ' ' 

I liP.V. 

Slieriff Mackenzie. The variety ileserihed and 
illustrated a sFig.H on page (30. The name 
occurs on Loudon coins from the time of 
Ethelred II. 


‘t'PVLFPIXE (dX LVXI,' 
Bari find 


^['VLFPIXE OX LVX.I . •I’hEXRI PE 

Spiiik and Son. PI. V. No. 2. From the 
IJergue, ISTil, P'i. Simpson Ilostron. 1S92, 
£i is. Od., and Montagu. 18U6, 112 8s. Ud.. 
Sales. 


•M’VLFPIXE ; OX : LYX ►J-hEXPIEYS P 

Bodleian Library. Prid)ably engraved lYitliy 
and Ryall, i. 23. The moneyer v,'a.s perhaps 
son of the above. 


‘l-PYLFPIhE : OX : LY>D ^hEXPJCYS 

Watford find, 4 specimens ; Sheritf Mackenzie ; 
Y’. C. Boyd, from the lYadswortb Sale, 
1891; T. B. \Yiuser, 2 specimens; E. K. 
Burstal. 


‘J^PYLFPIX : OX : LYXD >J<hEXRIEY3 

Y’atford find, 8 specimens, 

•^PYLFPIX : OX : LAdX ; *J<hEXEIJ:YS 

Bniisb Mu'-euni ; Bodleian Library ; F G. 
Laurence. 22 grs. 
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^PVLFSAR ON LTNI 2.37 

r.aii fiiiJ. Tlie family of this name had L-oined 
here or at Southwark since the time of 
Canute. A Hugh, son of AVulfgar, was a 
citizen cf London, 1125-1137 (Coniniuue of 
Ijond., 1U2). 

^PVLFGAE (JN ; LVNHE ; ►^hEZEI EEX 207 

Evitish Museum. PI. VIII. No. 7. The variety 
,1), described on page Cl. 


►I-PVLGAR : ON ; LVN : ►I^hENEICYS EEX IV 

P. W. P. Carlj'on-Britton PI. VIII. No. 9. 


*S<PVL6AE ON LVNDE 205 

Sale, 18-P2. 

►I^rVLGAE ON LVNDE • >J<LENEir.VS E 20.3 

British Museum. 


^PVLGAE ON LVNDEN ; .J^hENEIEVS EE 202 

IVatford find ; British Museiim, from Mr. 
Biashleigh. 

^PVLGAE ; ON : LVNDE ; •i<hENEIEVS E : 202 

Watford find, 2 specimens ; British Museum, 

2 specimens; P. W. P. Carlyon-Brittoii, 
from the Boyne Sale, If-iUC ; J. Writv ; 

Sale, 1842; Cuff Sale, 1854, i'4 Cs. Oil.; 
Curetoii Sale, 1859. 


^WVLGAE ; ONLY DE : ^<I\ENEIE . S E 202 


Watford find. 
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;jiG 


Specimens Undescp.ibed. 


London. 

Tyssen, 1802, 3 specimens ; Phare, 1834 ; Harroiver- 
Johnston, 1876, £3 12s. Od. ; York Moore, 
1879, £-2 3s. OJ., Sales .... 251 

The variety described as (A) on pa»e 48 ! 

■' \ ' t o I Ke verse 2.)1 

Eontham Sale. 1834 . . . . . .253 

Allen, 1808; Shepherd, 1S88, £4 10s. Od., Sales . 252 

Tyssen Sale, 1802 ...... 263 

,, ,, ... . . 258 

,, ,, 2 specimens .... 265 

,, ; Bentham. 18.34, £3 4s. Od. . 255 

SoUTIIW.iBK. 

Sale, June, 1901 2G5 


NE— XA. 

XE. — Newark is claimed bv Ending (vol. i., p. 106 and 
Yol. ii., p. 204-5) for this reading and be says : — 

“ Alexander, who was Bishop of Lincoln from 1123, the 
twenty-third year of Henry I., to 1147, the twelfth year 
ot Stephen, had a charter for coining money here. It is 
probable that this charter was granted by the former of 
these kings, for Stephen confirmed to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, Eohert de Caysneto, one die for making money 
in his castle hero [A’ewark]. This grant was pleaded by the 
Bishop in the third year of Edward III, when he was called 
upon to show by what right he claimed the privilege of 
coining. It seems that his plea was overruled, upon the 
ground that Stephen was not the lawful king, but an 
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intruder into the kingdom, and therefore had no power 
therein beyond the term of his natural life. The original 
grant if aelf stood nninipeachcdd' 

The last words, here given in italics, are not supported 
by the authorities quoted by Riiding and are merely the 
author’s own comment. If there had ever been a like 
grant from Henry 1, the Bishop surely would have 
pleaded it and the result would have been different. 
Henry I certainly granted several charters to Alexander 
confirming his privileges over Xewark as Bishop of 
Lincoln (see the Monasticon), but in none of the.se is 
there any reference to coinage, and therefore when we 
are told that the then Bishop in Edward Ill’s time on 
being challenged upon a writ guo tenrranto to prove his 
ancient rights of coinage, alleged a grant from Stephen’ 
we have no right whatever to throw it back to a previous 
reign, the more so as the Bishop actually lost his case 
from his inability to show a title from a king de jure. It 
is true that Stephen’s grant is in a confirmation charter, 
but that would follow as a matter of course, as his original 
grant must have been to Bishop Alexander, probably 
earlv in his reign. The following is the autborit}' for 
the facts as we have them. 

“Episcopus Line, summonitus ad ostendendum quo 
warranto clamat &c. cuneum in castro suo de Xewerk ad 
monetam faciendam 3. Ed. 3. Episcopus dicit quod S. 
quondam Bex Anglim confirmavit Ecclesise Lincoln. & 
Eoberto de Caysneto Episcopo unum cuneum apud 
Aewerk. Et Willelmus de Denum qui sequitur pro 
Domino Eege, quoad proedictum cuiieum dicit, quod cum 
Episcopus clamat cuneum ilium per Tartam prserlictam, 
S. quern idem Episcopus afferit fuisse Eegem &c. cuneum 
ilium eo titulo habere non potest. l)icit enim quod 

^ 01.. I. I'Ol KTII SEUiKS. 1 1 
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jjrEedietus S. intrusit se in praedicto regno. Ita quod 
postea idem S. non habuit btatiini in regimine ejusdein 
regni nisi ad terminum vitm sua? tantum &c. nude 
petit judicium, &c.” (Ilearne’s Williani of Ncichunj, 
A.D. 1719.) 

But the whole claim rest.s on the reading of a single 
coin — viz. •J-PVLEl’Olllt ON NE of type 2dl — a ty[)e 
issued long before the date of Bishop Alexander’s 
installation — and that coin, as we have already seen on 
pages 312-13, i.s really of the London mint. 

AA. — In the Watford find, the legends -bSWETMAN; 
ON : NA and + SWETJf.VN ON . . . R occurred on type 
25-j and, following tlie same line of reasoning which appro- 
priated NE to London, see page 313, these coins should 
be given to Oxford as contractions of ON OXNAEOED. the 
ON standing in a double capacity for ON and OX ; just as 
the N in OX serves for the N of NOEPIC in Henry’s 
early types of that mint. The name Swetman occurs 
on the Oxford coins of William I, and also in Domesday 
as monetariiis of that city. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

Norih.vutuxe, Northastu.ve, Norhaxtuxe, North.vntoxa ; 
Domesday, Nobthantone and Hanione ; Pipe Roll, 
Nokhamoxa. 

Although Celtic and Roman remains abound in the 
immediate vicinity, the ancient town of Northampton 
does not seem to find its way into the pages of history 
until the ninth century, when it fell into the hands of the 
Danes, and for nearly fifty years remained in their 
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possession. In 912, however, it was recovered by Edward 
the Elder ; but, although in 9-11 the garrison successfully 
resisted the siege of Anlaf, the Dane, in 1010 the burg 
was burnt to the ground. During the insurrection of the 
Xorthunibrians in 196-j, “ the northern men did muchluinu 
about Xorthunipton .... inasmuch as they slew men 
and burnt houses and corn, and took all the cattle they 
coidd get, and that was many thousand ; and many 
liuudreil men they took and led northward with them ; so 
that that shire, and the other shires which were nigh, 
were for many years the worse.” (Sax. Chron.) 

^For the history and devolution of the Earldom of 
X.irthamptou see upt.c., under Huntingdon, pages 219- 



1(IS6, T'nmesdr.y notes. — ••In the time of King Edw.ard 
there were 6U burgesses in lordship of the King at 
Xordiamptoii, luring the same number of bouses. Of 
these bouses, 14 are now laid waste. There are 47 
remaining ; in addition to these there are now 40 
burgesses in the new burg." Jtetails arc given of the 
jiossfSsions of the various feudatories which raise the 
total number of lionses within the burg to ttlO. of 
wbieb. however. 3d are laid waste — no doubt owing 
to the raid of lUIJd. ‘-The burge.s.-.e3 of N’oith] 
Hamilton pay £30 l(is. Od. to the sheritl’per annum ; 
this represents the firnin irsilf. The Countiss .Tiidit'i 
(see under lllllituigdon . J'-ige ^•iO) has £7 out of tiio 
returns e'f the same buig." 

IIUO. The foniereiit'e of Kuig Henry and Robert of Xor- 
iiiaudy at Xorthamptoii. (S-ty. ATiroii,; 

1107'^. Toiuidati'm eliarter of S^. Amirew's Piinrv; 
lii’ob.iiily in the spiing ot 1104, 

1122. The King held his Easter Couit at Xorthauijiton. 
tiax. Chron.) 

llo(* I'.pe Roll notes. — The burg is separated fmm tlie 
ii'iial county retiiri.s. Rnlie-lt Ro\ el [as s'uerirf ], after 
)M,\ing t'S 2s. Id. for customaiy disbuiseiuents, and 
2l'v (o tlie' monks of Xoi thamptoii. also M sliiiliiigs and 
4d, to the s-ime looide.' “• fui their land whle'li the 
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King took below his Castle,” returns £90 14s. 3d. 
'"’balance] “ of the tirmn of the burg of Northampton ” 
i]total, i'lOO]. The burg also contributes £3 4s, OJ. 

JIS (tUJ •ilnun. Under the .V-.iv; Phtatu of the county 
Geoifrey •“ de Cxunetorp ” accounts for ten marks of 
silver on a Treasur}' plea. 

1131. beptember b. The great Council at Northampton, 
when HeniT summoned all his Barons to take the 
oath of fealty to llatihla as heiress to the throne. 

It is probable that in the early ycar.s of the Conqueror, 
Earl Walthenf had the privilege of a joint mint at North- 
ampton and Huntingdon, but after his death, at least, its 
coinage .seems to have been entirely contined to the latter 
town. The royal mint of Nortluimpton was the creation 
of Henry I, and our coins of it tell us that its date ot 
origin must have been about J ITB-l lg>S. 

We have seen, under Huntingdon, pages ■dly-2’d(, that 
upon his marriage in HIT with IMand, widow of Earl 
Simon and daughter of Waltlieof, Jtaiid, I’rinee of Cum- 
bria, receivedthe Earldom of Huntingdon, and the custody 
of that of Northampton, in right fif hi' viife. In 1124 — 
to quote the Saxon Uhronielor — "died .Uexander, King 
of Scotland, on the bth before the Kalends of iMay [or. 
April 2drd] and his brotlicr Ha\id, then Earl of North- 
ainptoiishire, succeeded liim and held at the same time 
both the Kingdom of Scotland and the English earldom. ’ 
ihis Would apipoar to be the last record in which King 
Huvid is a.ssociuted with the Earldom of Northampton. 
1 nut he retained his Earldom of Huntingdon there can 
he no doubt, but whenever his English Earldom is subsc- 
(jUiiitli icterred to. it is that of Huntingdon alone. Even 
wluu lit- invaded England in IITS his claim was to the 
goieiiimcnt ot Northumbria, the town of Carlisle and the 
E.iiidoin ot Huntingdon, so it i-. scarcelv credible that lie 
s-.iil niaincd any pi'eteiisions to the Earldom of Northamp- 
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ton. The inference, therefore, is that on his accession to the 
Scottish throne in 112-1, the precedent of 1121 in the case 
of the Earldom of Chester (pajjes 140, llo and 148) was 
followed, the joint earldom was severed, and he relinquished 
that of Xorthampton to the Kinw. He was certainly not 
Earl of Northampton at the date of the Pipe Poll, and 
\\\e fin na of the burg was then paid direct to the Treasury, 
hence tlie change must have occurred between April 1124 
and Michaelmas 1120. Ills hrst visit to England after 
his a(’cossion was in .January, 1127, and as he would then 
pav homage as King of .Scotland to Henry for his English 
Earldom, it may bo assumed that he then surrendered 
Northampton and received a confirmation charter of the 
Earldom of Huntingdon alone. 

But we have other evidence in support of this conten- 
tion. The h’/'ci'T of the burg was .£oU E's, (»d. at the date 
of Domesday, and yet in IloO it was ±100. At the latter 
date the burgcs'CS had acquired the privilege of paying 
their frmit through the sherilf of their burg instead of 
through the sheriff of the county, thus escaping the 
extortions of the then prevailing .system of assessment : 
a lu'ivilege which seems only to have been acquired by 
such roval cities or burgs as I.ondon, Lincoln, and Car- 
lisle. The castle, which had been founded by flarl Simon, 
now belongs to the King, and he has evidently been 
cxtciidiiiir its fortifications. All these changes can only 
lie exnhiined by the fact that the King had recovered 
]! issession of the burg and had already granted a charter 
ol' privileges to its burgesses. He could not have granted 
it before April, 1124, when it w;is still in the possession of 
D,i\ id. nor Ixfore the latter tendered his l.oinage for his 
Eiiitlish po"' ssioDs, atid so its date mtiy be iis-sumed to 
have been .January, 1 127. 
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Ihe Listory of ^Northampton i.s indeed almost identieal 
at this period with that of Carlisle. In 1122 Henry held 
his Easter Court at INorthainpton and spent Michaelmas 
at Carlisle (,Sim. of iJnrham). Just as Carlisle, in 1120, 
was surrendered to the King bv Ilalph de Meschinos in 
exchange for a confirmation charter of the Earldom of 
Chester, and thus became a royal burg, so Kortluimpton 
in 112< Was similarly surrendered by David in exchange 
for his confirmation charterof the Eai ldoni of Iliintinedon. 
Charters ofju'ivilcgcs to the biirge.sscs immediately followed 
in botli cases. In 112!) a royal mint was established at 
Carlidc, and in January, 1127, it is contended, a royal 
mint was established at Kortharnjiton ; jirobabh' by the 
charter of j)rivileges itself, 

e have ample cvidetice that Xortliainpton was a royal 
mint, for, according to the Pipe llolls of snbsrqiiciit 
reigns, the moneyers contributed PlO towai-ds tlie iiii.cdnnn 
lor marrying Henry Ills daughter, 31aud, and u firiiKi of 
L'd, The mint or its moneyers “ in tiie burg of Xoithainp- 
loii •’ is frequently mentioned, and, finally, in lE^l) 
iliehard I, in his charter to the burgesses, confirms their 
pi'Mileges in identical language and with the same excep- 
tion as in his oharterto Jjondon (pages 27b and 2.'s4 , viz., 
‘‘ that none .shall plead without the walls of the burg of 
X'orthamptoii ujion any plea, .save plea.s of outlioldiiigs, 
except our nionc^crs and ofliccr.s” (see llecords of the 
llnrough of Xortliainpton;. As, therefore, Itichard’s 
charter to London coniirnied Henry I's charter to tlie 
city almost word for woi’d, it may bo as.^umed that his 
charter to Xorthumptou similarly confirmed tliat of 
Januiu'y, IPJi. Tlie more .so as the mint of XMithanipfon 
'viis instituted in tliat yctir. 

i he Hist f\],o ill (A of yb-t f 1 l2b- 1 I f.s , 
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and as yet^ the name of one monever, onlv, seems forth- 
coming upon it. But on the following type, iCJ (112U- 
1131), when the mint had come into full operation, two 
names appear, viz., that of the original nioneyer and ot 
one GKFl-’Kfh In GEFl-’RE we have the Geolfrcy de Gune- 
toipe, who in 1129-30 is fined 10 marks of silver on a 
Ireasiiiw plea, presmnably for some otfeuco committed 
by his subordinates in charge of the mint. Gunetorpe, 
i.i’., Guntliorpe, is near (fakliam; and there, no doubt, 
was the royal nioneyer’s feu. Having been fined, his office 
was as msual forfeited, and his name is absent from 
the subsequent type. Type 2oo (1131-1135), on which 
the number of moiieyer.s is further increased to three, 
follows, thus giving us a complete series from January, 
1127, to the close of the reign. 

The mint of Northampton was continued until the reign 
of Henry III. 

It has not escajjed observation that Hantone occurs, in 
one imstance, in Domesday as the name of this town, and 
that every known type of the coins of Henry I reading OX 
fr AilTVX, etc., and assigned to .Southampton, exactly corres- 
ponds as to date with the presence in Eiiglandof Earl .Simon 
and Earl David respectively, also that the name PAIEX is 
found us a moneyer upon some of them. But in view of the 
general cousciision of oirinion that the mint of Hamjjton, 
established by Athelstan’s Law, was at the southern town, 
of the absence of any break in the coinage when the 
latter mint ma}’ be said to have been discontinued and that 
of Northampton commenced, and of the record of a coin 
of 'William I reading XORHAM at the very time when the 
name, according to Domesdajq was already in transition, 
the weight of evidence is not, as yet, deemed sufScieiit to 
outweigh the claims of .Southampton to a Norman mint. 
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Coins. 

^<6EFFEE[1] : OX : XOPJiA : . . PJETS E . 2()2 

P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton. As to this moneyer, 
see before. 

►J<eEFFEE[I] OX : XOEhA ; >J<hEXEICV EE 2 t:'J 
British Museum. 

*i<PAIEN : OX : XOEhAM ►J«IiEXEIEV 2.'^5 

Clarkson Rale, 1901 ; Allen Sale, 1898 ; Sale, 
-Vpril, 18(34. This moneyer was probably 
Oeoffrey's successor, ami may possibly have 
been the Payn ile Hocton (? Houghton, 2l 
miles from Xorthampton) who, about 1 L29, 
married the widow of Edward of Salisbury 
(Pipe Roll). 

^PAIEN : . X ; XO . . AX . . ENEIEY.S 255 

Spink and Son. 

>5<PA1EX ; OX XOR . X ; • . EXRKBVS 255 

W. C. Wells. 

«I-P.AIEN OX XOEhA : >l<hEX . . . . S 255 

L. A. Lawrence; Watford find. 

^PAIEX OX XOEhAM ^IiEXEIEV . 255 

J. Verity. 

*i<[PAE] X : OX : XOEh AM 255 

Sir John Evans. As there is scarcely' room 
for PAIEX, the name has probably now 
assumed its shortened form I'AEX as in 
Stephen’s reign. 
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•l^STIEFNES : OX [XOEjhA . . EXRIEYS R 2G.5 
Allen Sale, 1898, photograplied in the catalogue. 

^<3TIEFXES OX 28.5 

Cuff Sale, 18.54, £4 'coiTeeted). 

’^'STIEEXES OX .... A 285 

Sale, January. 18G0. 

[^.ST]IEXE : OX : XOE[FiA :] [^hEXEIEjVS E 282 
Watford find. 


•J^STIEXE : OX . . . ^<hE . EIEVS 

Watford find. This moneyer's name only 
occurs elsewhere at Winchester. 


•J^STIF ►I<hEXEIE 

Fitz- William Museum, Cambridge ; Eoyal Mint 
collection. 


•J<S[T]EPJiAX . . 
Watford find. 


^[hE]XEIE 


•i«PYL . . OL) : OX : XOE[h]A . hEXEIEYS 255 

W^atford find. The moneyer's name was 
probably PYLXOI). 


^lY OX ; XOEhA . . . . LYS ; 

British lilnseum ; Sale. 184‘2, 
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OX XOEhA : ^ItEXEIEV,'^ 

Biitisli Museum; M'atl'oril find. 2 specimens. 

The coins formerly attributed to this mint bearing 
tiie money er’s name OSWEF. OSN'EF or 
V.SA'EF, of Xortliampton. have been exposed 
bv Mr. L. A. La’vrenee, in Xiun. (.'/iron.. 
Tit., X. p. 42-47, and, as he demonstrates, 
are all false. 


NOEWICH (Norfolk'. 

XoRTUwic, XoRD'U'ic, XoRPOvicuM ; Domesday and Pipe Pioll, 

NoRwre. 

AltliougL are iiiunyiiulications that the iminediato 

vieinitv to Xorwieh wu' the centi'e of a considerable pojru- 
latioii in Celtic, Iloniuii, and British times, the nutne ot 
the town itself does not enter the pages of our English 
chroniedes until a comparatively late period. In lU04 
the Danes, under .Sweyn, sacked and burnt the burg ; but 
it must have soon recovered, for iii the reign of the Con- 
fessor Xorwich boasted one of the largest populations in 
the country. 

1075, The conspiracy and fall of Ralph de Guador, F.arl 
uf East Anglia (see pp. 220 and 230). The Earl 
fled abroad and bis e-tates were confiscated, but 
bis wile defended Norwich against the King “ until 
she obtained terms.” (Sax. Cbron.) The town 
suiiered considerably during the siege, as is evidenced 
in Domesday. 

1075-0. Hubert do Rye appointed Castellan of the 
“ Tower of Norwich.” 

1082. Roger Bigod appointed Iviug's Castellan of Xor- 
wich. [For the history of this family, sea under 
Ipswich, pages 22H-23C.] 
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1086. Domesday notes. — In Korwich there were, in the 
time of King Edward, l,o2() burgesses, of whom 1,230 
rendered •••n ii and sitka and ]i!iid customs to the King. 
Xow there are in the burg tjO.j English burgesses who 
pa}- cu-toms and 480 buudsmen [who had evidently 
lost their freedom during the revolt of Earl Ralph and 
had been reduced to serfdom] too impoverished to 
pay. About lUO houses have been destroyed tor the 
site of the Castle, and theie are no fewer than 190 
vacated ill the linrg. Alanv additional details are 
given, including the nanie.s of various feudatories who 
also held houses within the biiig. Tbe \\hole town in 
the time of the Confus.sor paid £20 to the King and 
I'lO to the Earl : also certain customs, including a bear 
and si.v dogs to bait it. Xow it puts £70 by weight 
to the King and 100 sbi lings by number as bounty 
to the (Jueeii, and one goshawk and £20 Idauehed to 
the Earl and 20 sliiliings liv number as a tine to (lud- 
iic [the shenftj. in this burg, if he wishes, the ihshoii 
[of the See ot K-ist .Augli.i. then located at Thetford 
but afterwards i.t Xorwiob] is allowed to have one 
molleVer. 

The Xormans of Xorwicb. In the new burg there 
were 36 bnrgesses and six English, fiom wbom the 
King !md two parts and the Earl the third : now there 
aie 11 in lordship to the King and Roger Bigod has 
•HI, and others arc under various feudatories. 

1004. Herbert, Bishop of East .\ngha, •' transferred the 
seat of his bi'hoj'iie [from Thetford] to a town cele- 
brated as a place (d’ Irade and general mart called 
Xorwicb. and founded theie a monastery.’' ^Florence.) 

1119. July 22. Death of Bishop Herbert. (Florence.) 

1121. Maich. Ever.inl, Chaplain to the King, is up- 
pomted Bishop .lud coiisecr.ited.Tiine 12tb. ilTuience.) 

December ’id. The' King bolds bis Christmas Court 
at Xorwicb (Sax. Chroii.',. and is said to have granted 
a charter to the citizens extending their privileges. 

ID’O. Ripe Ridl notes. — Edstan de Dtrnemuda ]Yai- 
inouthj acconnis for twenty-three shillings ami 
four pence on a Tieasnry plea, ami Siveul Je Gtnie- 
inudii and Amiind de Gernemuda similarly for ten 
shillings each. Edstan owes one Imudred shillings 
lor [Ins fees on his successiem to] the personal 
t fleets of ITchetel the nioiieyer. The city of Xorwicb 
coiitnluues £30 i{iijilniiii hut one liunui'td shillings 
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of it are remitted to the burgesses by the King’s writ. 
The Bishop of Ely accounts for £.500 that his knights 
might keep Castle Guard in the Isle of Ely instead of 
at Norwich Castle. [This is evidently the considera- 
tion for the well-known charter to that effect.] 

During the eighth and ninth centuries the Kings of 
East Anglia issued a considerable coinage, and as there 
seems every reason to assume that the moneyers were 
at that time attached to the King’s Court, some of it, at 
least, would probably be issued at Norwich. 

The known coinage of Norwich commences in the 
reign of Athelstan, and was continued under every suc- 
ceeding Saxon King. The mint was one of the most 
prolific in the country and a royal mint throughout its 
existence. At the date of Domesday its finna, as at 
Huntingdon, Dorchester, and other towns, was evidently 
included in that of the burge.sses, and it is expressly 
stipulated that the Bisliop of East Anglia was entitled 
to one of its nionevers when he wished. It will be 
noticed in Domesdav that out of the fimui of the burg, 
IfH) shillings are reserved to the (lueen and j£ 20 to the 
Earl. At that date there was neither Queen nor Earl, 
but, as explained in the case of Dover, page ITo, thc.so 
sums would be received bv the King. It will presently 
be suggested that the item of 100 shillings so jjaid “ de 
Cfersuma Regime ” was, in fact, the actual finnn of the 
mint, or, at lea.st, its contribution to the comtnon firuui 
I it the burg. lEe know from charters of Henry II and 
Rii'hard I that Norwich was a royal mint — and there is 
no evidence as yet forthcoming that the Bishop ever 
exercised his privilege ot a monever in it. 

As a royal mint, lea.sed to the citizens, one would 
uaturaliy expect to find a complete series of tvpes issued 
fiuni it, but in the reign oi Hcnr\ I this is not quite the 
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case. From the commencement of the reign to the year 
1114, with the exception of one — (llOS-lllO) — all 
the types are represented on our coins, viz., 2.')1, ■2-54, 
2.33, 2-32 (llUO-llOS;, 237 and 207 (1110-1114). But 
now, for seven vear.s, there is a gap in the coinage of 
Moi'viich, for types 200, 204, and 2ij3, are absent. It 
may be that accident rnav yet disclose specimens of 
them, but wlien we notice the coincidences that at the 
Very date of the previou.sly missing type 230 (11(.'8- 
11 111) (lucen IMatiida was upon her only journey to 
Xormamly and \t itnc.sscd llenry’.s charter to the Priory 
of .St. Faith, Loiigncville, at Rouen {Doi-mni'iih m France , 
and that after the marriage of her daughter in 1114 she 
ri'tii'ed into what was practically a conventual life at 
We'tminster until her death on May 1st, 1118, it would 
seem as if the mint tif Rorwich was her privilege and 
tinder her immediate control. Domesday reserved lUO 
shillings out of the Hunn of the burg to the Queen of 
Piigland, and, in 1120-1130, piO shillings wa.s, us will 
be submitted upon the evidence of the l'i 2 )e Roll, the then 
finnii of the mint. Hence, when to these reasons is 
tabled the coincidence of the absence of (lueen Adeliza in 
Xonntuidy during 1128-!), when the mint was again 
closed, there would appear to be reasonable ground for 
su'incion, at least, that the mint of Xorwich and its 
were amongst the perquisites of the (Rieeii Consort 
for the time being-, in very much the same manner as 
similar privileges were held by the iXorman Earls. 

Cn January 20th, 1121, King Henry married Adeliza 
of Louvain, and the mint is in consequence reojieiied bv 
the citizens in tyiio IV '1121-1 l2;i). Thi.s is followed in 
sncces'ion by tyj>es 23.^ and 2i‘>3 '1123- 1 12.'s .. In 1128 
Queen Ade'lizti iitis in Aoiiiiaiid\-, no doubt to tittend 
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her step-daughter, ^Matilda’s, marriage, fur in September, 
at the very date when type 262 was issued in England, 
she was present at the great synod at Rouen. This is 
proved by the charter to Savigny Abbey which she wit- 
nessed, and wliich, in Docmnnita in Fr/iiice, ^Ir. Round 
dates 1124-11.33. But as it is also witnessed by King 
Henry ; .John, Bishop of Insieux ; Richard, Bishop of 
B lyeux ; John, Bi.shop of tSaies ; and Turgis, Bishop of 
Avranclie.s, all of wliom are mentioned by Orderio as 
being present at the synod, there can be no doubt that 
it was granted upon that occasion asid that its specific 
date was therefore iScptembcr, 112S. This may, thcre- 
iore, account for the curicius absence of any coins of 
type 262 (ITJb-ll'jl) from the A’orwich mint; curious, 
because on that tvpe appear the namc.s of more towns 
than upon aiij- other in Henry’.s series. Adeliza doubtless 
returned to England during its currency, that i.s, heforo, 
perhap's, in July, 1129, and, thetefore, it is not imjn'obable 
that some coins of it, struck at Aorwich, may yet be 
found; but all tho..'e hitherto attributed to this mint have, 
upon e.xaminution, proved to belong to ATu'thamptun, and 
so, for the prc.seut at least, the negatory evidence prevails. 

The apparent ab.sence of typo 262 (112S-1131) i-aiiotbcr 
of the.'O remarkalile coincideii'ces between the records of the 
Ripe Roll of 1129-36 and the e\ideiice of our coins. On 
page 171 it has been shown that the_/;r«i« of the mint of 
Dorchester was 40s. at the date of Domesday, and that 
when the mint was clu.scd in 1129-30, the Ripe Roll 
records that out of the tiiij'Uuini of that town 40s. was 
j emitted to the burgesses. .Similar instances occur at 
( olciie.stcr, ttxford, Tamworth, Thetlord, and Wallingford. 

hen, therelore, we read in the same Roll, and in 
ideiitieal language, that in 1129-113", out ot the unj il.niin 
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of Xorwicli lt)0 sliilliiio’s were reniittod to the biirs'e.'se^, 
we iiiav fairly a'isiiine that not oiilv was the item of lOO 
.shilliiios the firnid of the mint, but that the mint was also 
closed daring that particular year, and, when coupled 
with the fact of the rarity of the current type, '2&2, this 
assumption almost aj^itroaches a certainty’. 

The entries in the Holt Pipe Roll concerning- the three 
inoa of Yarmouth probably relate to a tine for short 
weight in their returns for the fin/i// of that town, as it 
never had a mint. But the item “Edstan owes one 
hundred shillings for the personal etfects [“ de pecunia,” 
.see page 17!)J of Elchetcl the moneyer,” directly concerns 
two moiieyers of Xorwich. Ulchetel was the VLFEhll'EL 
on type 'JOd (11'36-11',’S), and as his name does not again 
occur, we may assume that he died in 1128 or 1129. 
Edstan is the EDSTAX whose name appears on type 2fid 
as soon as the mint reopens in lldl. At Hereford, 
Domesday tells us, that “ in case of the death of a 
moneyer of the King, the King had a duty of 20s., but 
if a moneyer died intestate, the King had all his effects.” 
tSo probably Ulfchetei died intestate, and Edstan his heir 
redeemed “all his etfects” for 100s. Further, UlcheteTs 
is the only moneyer’s name which appears on the previous 
type, 20-j (1126-1128) and what Edstan pays for succeed- 
ing to his personal etfects — and office — is exactly equal to 
one year’s Jirnui of the mint. The mint may, perhaps, 
have been closed in 1129-1130 in consequence of the 
death of its moneyer, Ulchetel. 

This suggests another probable pedigree. Domesday 
refers to an Edstan of Norwich who seems to have been in 
the position of an official of Edward the Confessor. He is 
followed, pre.sumably, by his son Ulchetel, who held lands 
in Norlolk in 1086 , Domesday), and was probabh- the 
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YLFCITEL whose name appears on the Norwich coins of the 
Williajus ; and he again by his son ETSTAX, who coins in 
nearly all Ileiirv’s types between 1104 and 1120. He 
could sccarcely be the EDSTAN of the Roll and of type 2o5, 
as that form of the iianie is continued upon Norwich coisis 
until about the year lloO. It is probable, therefore, that 
ETSTAN disappeared at the date of the great Inquisition 
of the ilonevers of Christmas, 112->, leaving two sons, the 
YLChKTEL and EDSTAN referred to in the Pipe Roll. 

From the coniniencemeiit of IIenr}’’.s reign to the year 
lldO, after allowing for changes during the currency ot a 
type, the usual number of iiioneyer.s coining at Norwich 
has evidently been two, altlioiigh at time.s only one, 
but now, when the mint is reopened with type 2o~) 
'll-ll-l l-'ld) that number is raised to at least six. 
It will be remembered that a similarly remarkable 
increase occurred in the same type at London, page 28C, 
when, after making ample allowance for the inclusion 
of the Southwark moneyers, the number was doubled. 
The explanation of the sudden increase at London 
was the King’s charter of privileges to the citizens, 
and so the .same cause must be looked tor at Norwich. 
All Norfolk historians are agreed that Henry I granted 
a charter to Norwich, and they very naturally have 
u.ssigned it.s date to the occasion when he held his Court 
there in 1121-2, for at the time they wrote, the Loudon 
charter was believed to have been granted in 1101. The 
evidence of the charter, assuming that it is not extant, rests 
on one of Henry II confirming it, which recites that the 
citizens of Norwich had the same privileges as the citizens 
of London, theredbre it must have been either contem- 
porary with or subsequent to the London charter, which, 
as we have .seen, was granted between Michaelmas, 1120, 
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and Mieli'ielinas 1131. The 11-30 Pip3 lloll also proves 
that the citizens of Xonvicli did not then hold their ciiy 
under any charter similar to that of Loiidon, and yet that 
their charter was identical is also proved by its euiitlrina- 
tiori by Richard I, which is almost word for word the same 
as his confirmation charter to London. 

It is not essential to the story of the Xorwich mint that 
1121-2 should be proved lo be an error fur the presumed 
date, but the evidence of the coins themselves very .strongl v 
suggests that the date was 113tl — 1131 (Michnelmasi, and 
very probably the charter was granted at the Court held 
at Northampton on Sejitember 8th, 1131. Richard I’s 
charter confirms the pilvilege to the citizens of only 
having to plead within their walls, but, as at London, 
excepts from it “my moneyers and officers.” hence the 
original charter, as was the effect of that to the mctropol's, 
probably included the mint and the moneyer.s in the grunt 
to the citizens. By it, the status of the citizens was 
changed from that of being mere lessees of a mint, .subject 
to a restricted luuiiher of moneyers, to that of absolui-e 
ownership, as explained in the case of London, and so they 
immediately revived the mint, doulded the number of 
moneyers, and so far as we can judge, issued a prolific 
coinage, for it was to their obvious advantage to tarn it 
to as much profit as they possibly couhl. (Rieeii Adeli/a 
would no doubt join in tlieeharter in ( ousequi iiee of i.er 
rights in the fnnn, and altei wards, as Riduird's charier 
implies, the mint of Norwich probably rcgaine l its sM'ictly' 
royal character. 

Ruding, vol. ii, p. 2110 ^ quotes a record of liic discovery 
of coins of Henry I, wliilst tlie walls of Norwicli were 
being I'ebnilt or extended, in the reign of Edward IT, 
and that “ one pound of silver of f i,at money was more 
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in value by throe pence, or three pennyweights, than a 
pound of the then current coin.” The}' were most likidy 
of type 2.j j (1131-113.5), the last type of Henry, and 
buried during the disturbances at Norwich early in 
Stephen’s reign. In any case they must have been later 
in date than 11 '2 .5 or thev would not have averajjed even 
equally in weight to “the then current coin.” 

The mint was continued in every reign until the 
accession of Edward 1, and in later times it was revived 
on one or two occasions. 


Coins. 


«i-ALDEX.V OX XOE . hEXEI EEX 2o2 

British Museum. AKlen — from which we have 
Halclen and Haldane— occurs in Domesday 
as “ Godwin-Halden,” who held lands in 
Norfolk. 60DPIXE coined at Norwich for 
William I-II. 


^.\ILPI ; OX ; XfiPP ►I^hEXRIEVS 2.^5 

lYatford find, .5 specimens ; British Museum. 

Ailwi continued to coin in Stephen's reign. 

^BALD[PIXE] ON NOR . hENRIEVS 2.55 

Watford find. This moneyer seems to have 
been removed to Ihetford in the following 
reign. 

^<[B.4LD]PINE ON NO . ►J^hENRIE V.S 255 

Benwell Sale, 1849. 


; ON : NORWIC . hENElllV.- E 2.3.-. 


-Eiicr.aved Withy and Ryali, ii. 21 (corrected 
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from LOL) ; British Museum ; J. Verity, 
from the Boyne Bale. 1896. This name 
occurs in Domesday under Kent. 


. OK : ON : XOEWIE - . hENEIEVS 255 

Engraved Ruding, ii. 6. 


^TOE . . NOEMTE .JihENEIEV 255 

F. A. IVaiters. The T is of course the die- 
sinker's error for E, and it is interesting 
inasmuch as it curiously supports the con- 
tention on page ‘i8 that written instructions 
for the desired legends were supplied from 
the local mints to the Aurifab('r at London, 
as, in the ordinary Court-hand of the day, 
there was so little distinction between the 
"fe = C and the 'b = T that the hipms culami 
is readily apparent. This e.xplanation should 
be the key to some of our unintelligible or 
blundered legends — see also page BBS. 


•J^ED'UTN: <.')N NOE . IE *J<hENi:iEVS 

Watford find. 2 specimens ; British Museum ; 
Lincoln and Son. The moneyer continued 
to coin for Stephen. 


^ETSTAN 0 N[0]E[r]IE ^-hENEI EEX A 253 

Engraved Withy and Ryall, ii. 13, but the 
reverse legend is corrected from “hETVEI 
O NEIE. [Compare the similar instance 
of BISES on the same plate, explained on 
page 117.] On the Norwich coins of 
William 1 and II it was the rule, rather than 
the exception, for the N in ON to serve also 
for the N in the name of the mint, a custom 
continued on the early types only of this 
reign. As to this moneyer, see belore. 
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►I^ETSTAX OX XOIt 207 

Pbiire Sale. 1834, currected ; Sale, November, 
1847. 

■^<ET.STAX dX XdE 207 

Salt, 1847. 

[^<I-:jTSTAX .X X . . 2C7 

JJari ihul. 


►MlTSTAX : (>X . NO . ^liEXFJIl . . . . X ; IV 

L. .1. Linvi I'lH-e. Ob\erse, a qiwtrefoil over the 
iiL'bt ibonldi-r, iij. Kuliij^q Sup. ii. ' 2 . G. 
lieverse. pellets in tbe uiigles of the cross as 
Ill'll on that illustration. 

^<1;T8TAX ■ uX : XOlir ►JiIiEXRir.VS FF.X AN IV 

liritish Miiseiim. PI. V.. No. 10. From the 
Miirshain, 188.S, and Montagu. 1897, Sales. 

►i^ETSTAN : ON ... IV 

Einduii-l'looil Sale, ISoG ; ''iVhitbonni Sale, 
l8U!t. 

^ETsTAX IJ^X XOEPIE hEXEI 258 

A. Peckovtr- PI. VI, No. 5. Obverse, trvo 
ijuatietoils btfuie the sceptre. lleverse, 

^X XOEl’JE in the inner circle. Found 
ill ballast A\hich had been brought from 
Pctei borough. 


>i<EI)ST[AX] ON XOPv • *5-1-1 EXllIE VS 255 

L. A. Larvi-ence ; 22 gr.s. As to this nioneyer, 
.-eealore. 'Ihe missing letters aie supplied 
liom numerous readings on coins of the siiine 
moneytr in the lollon\iug reign. 
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^FRELITE ON NOR ^HENRI EE 254 

L. A. Lawrence. From the Durden Sale, 1892. 

>I<[IOrOED O NORDI ^ENRI ... 251 

T. Bliss. ETijrraved Xuni. (^hron., 1881, 

PL IIL. No. 1. From the Nottin'iham find, 

1881, and the Toplis and Montagu collec- 
tions A IlOi’ORIi, jirohablv this monever's 
father, coined here for William [. The 
lineal house of Howard is descended from 
William Howanl, of Wigenhall, Norlolk. 
who rose to be Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in 1297, and who, probably because of 
the similaiify of the name Howard to Here- 
ward. was by the inventive oeniu.s of the 
sixteenth-century heralds, followed to-dav' by 
Pnrkc, claimed a- a descen.lant of llereward 
the W.ike. Bat the existeu 'e ot Howords 
as royal monever- of Norwich in the reigns of 
IVllliaUi I aU'l Henry I now teds us the true 
origin and impor'ant status of the I'amilv’ at 
the date of the Conquest, 


•fiLHOPORD N(.»i;DE*f> >JsHi;:NRI REX 254 

8. Smith. Tho rever-c legeu.l is evidently 
hlunilered. or. perh.tp', twice struck, but 
ON is sometimes ]iiii [lO'O V omitted, see 
page 31, and the louowing coin. 

^HOPOED NORDE |^<HENEI REX 254 

E. T. Col field. The O for OX is omitted. 


^IlnpORI) O NORDPI >J<HKXE[ REX 255 

B. Roth. From the Montagu, 1S97, Sale, f2. 

HO XiMlDlM 

Bci’giie bale, 11173 . 


253 
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ON NOE »5<IiENPJ EE . 252 

P. W. P. (.'arlyon-Britton ; J. Verity. 21 i grs., 
fiom the Allen Sale, Thu name 

uppear.s at Thetford on coins of Ethelred II. 

A EicLard Fitz O.-bern, probalily the 
Elf'AED on contenijiorai'y Nfirwich coins, 
and son of this luoneyer, held a fief from 
Hugh Bigod in 1165. 


. . BERN ON NOR 

Wbitbourn Sale, 1 869. 


>5<0TEE : UN [NU]EPIE . BENEl . . S 255 

IVatford find, 2 specimens. OTER appears 
oil Norwich coins of the Williams, and 
OTEIlEIiK on the lirstt^peof Stephen. The 
lut'er form probably stands tor the Saxon 
fUeicbchl. i.e. Otc-r the c/nlde, and means 
either the eldest son of Oter = Oter junior, 
or Oter the freeman vt squire. 


^<S1£E 0 NOEHPIT ►J^HENEI EEX KN 253 

Pritish Museum. Engraved Hawkins, 253. 

The E and T in the reverse legend were 
]'eiTiaj s transposed in the punching of the 
die. but see a similar eiror p. 335. 


•fiSIEET ON »J<hi:N . . EEX A IV 

British Museum. This appropriation is doubtful. 


•J<8hlTr;iE : OX : NOE . . ^hENElEVS 2,115 


1 iiiiittrian Museum, Glasgow Enivei.sity. 

1 his nu-Tii \ er eoiiK d abo us islillRTIl ai d 

^l liEIE fi.i Stei’lu n. 
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^SVX.SMAN : ox : XOR [^'hEXjRIEVS : 255 

L. A. La'.vrorice, 22 L;rs. ; W.itforil tijul. T!ii-> 
iii'jiie_ytr coiued ab t'VXi''MAX fur btephen. 

►I<SVS . MAX r)X XORP ^fiEXPJEVS 255 

M'atforil find. 3 STu-ciiuens. 

XOlilM lEVS 255 

Sir John E . aub. 


»I<VLFE hITE.E OX XOR »f>hEXRIEYS R 265 

Triniry ( fRuyu. Cauibridfrc. Mr. F. Ji'iildiib(>n 
has bUjipiiod the reudllip.s of thu ruins in the 
Cauibiidgu Museums. As tu this nii.ineyer 
see beture. 

►i^riLni.MAR OX XOR >i<hEN'RT REX 252 

S. Smith: I.os.'i'.m’ue Sal.n IS).'. The 
moneyer’.s name is j.rubfibA- a euntraction 
tor M'lliiam fitz .Htriaer. or. as •' M'llliam 
the man uf lieiiiier ['* de FeiTei’s] " heid 
(me house in Xurtrieu in loso. T eibaps lur 
Wills ho ilerm " as written in l>ouiesday. 


►JsPVEFRlE 

See under Xutlinuham, pages o-jU-61. 

. . irtiD 0 XORDP . ^HEXPI R . . 

T. Bliss. Perhaps .sfPOD or even HOPORJi. 

^ XORPI ^<hEX 

C. i^E Crompton Roberts ; Ty.'sen Sale. 1?02 . 
Beiiweli Sale. 1S43 ; Brown Sale, iJbU ; 
Tophs Sale. ISUU. 

The t’oii.s of Itpf 262 asbigntd by lluwkins to this 
iii.nl are of Xuithampiou, 
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NOTTINGHAM. 

Snotingaham, Sxottesgsham, S\od;;xitHam. N )TitN'GA''n a, 
Notingeham ; DuinesJay, Sxoiin-geiiam ; Pipe Pioll, 
NoTIXGEHAir. 

Nottin<>hara, or, as its Saxon name implies, “ the place 
of caves,” fir.st enters the pa?es of authentic hi--r(irv in the 
Chronicle of Ethelwerd under the year ''GS, when the 
iJanes ‘’measured out their camp in a ]ilace called 
Snotingaham, and there they passed the winter, and 
Burgred, King of the Mercians, witli his noble.s, consented 
to their remaining without oppo.sition.’'’ Accoiding to 
the Saxon Chronicle, however, the invaders were besieged 
there by Burgred, assisted by King Ethelrcd and Alfred 
his brother, but without avail. In 0’2’2, Edward the 
Elder came with his forces to Nottingham and “ took 
possession of the town, and commanded it to be njiaired 
and occupied as well by English as by Banes,” and in 
9tl4 he returned and commanded a burg to be built ‘‘on 
the south side of the river opposite the other and a bridge 
over the Trent between the two towns.” As Bridgford, 
over the Trent, is mentioned in Domesday, it no doubt 
takes its name from this, one of the earlie'-t, if not the 
earliest, of our recorded Anglo-Saxon bl■idge^. But the 
town — now known as one of the live Dani.sh burgs — fell 
into the hands of the Danes, and again, in '.141, vas 
retaken by the Saxons under King Edmund. 

1007 ? The Castle [probably the Sa.xou burh] and 
County of Nottingham were committed to the custody 
of llalpb, son of Hubert de Rye. (Marianus.^ 

1008. ’‘The King then built a Castle at XuLtiiigbam, 
which he committed to the custody of William 
Peverell.” (Oideric.) 
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1U86. Dornestlay notes. — In the time of Kiny Edward 
there were in the bur" of Nottingham 173 burgesses 
and 19 liondsmen. To this burg adjoined certain 
lands and woods. “ These lauds were partitioned 
amongst 83 burgesses, and from the land tax and services 
of the burgesses leturned 75 shillings and 7 pence and 
from two moneyers lu shillings. Therein E;irl Tostig 
had 1 carucate of land, from which land the King 
had .SUCH, the two denaiii, and the Earl himself the 
third. When Hugh titz Baldric the Sheriff came, 
there were still 18G men, but now there are 16 fewer. 
Yet Hugh himselt built 13 houses on the land of the 
Earl, in the new' burg, including them in the dn/m of 
the old burg. The Trent ti'-heries and navigation, 
the [Fo.ssf] Hoad to York and the tusse of the burg 
are ul’erred to in detail. In the time of King Edward 
Nottingham paid i'lB. now it pays £30 and £10 from 
the mint. William Peverell has 48 houses of mer- 
chants, Iff bouses of horsemen [? Normans] and 8 
bondsnieii, ami the King granted 10 acres of laud 
to him to make the jMjuuriiim. [Not an orchard as 
hitherto rendered, but the right to clear the ground 
lor the space of a how-shot arouiul the castle walls.] 

1107- 10. William Peverell witnesses the King's charter 
to >St. Mary’s, Bec, at Eishley, Norfolk. (Docs, in 
France.) 

1108. January — May. Probable date of his foundation 
charter of Lenton Priory. 

1108- 10. He grants the church of Eyam to Lenton and 
witnesses the King's contirmation charter to Lenton 
and to Cluny Abbey. (.Monasticou and Docs, in 
France. ) 

1109. October 16. The King held a Council at Notting- 
ham Castle. (Charter to Iturham.) 

1111. At Reading witnesses Henry’s Charter to Colne 
Priory. (Mona'-ticon ) 

1113. lu Xorinaudy witnesses Henry’s charter to St. 
Evroul at Rouen Castle. .Does, in France.) 

1111. January. Death of William Peverell 1. 

1180. Pipe Roll notes. — William Peverell [11] of Notting- 
ham accounts for C'ffS 6s. 8il. for a plea of forestry 
pays £11 13s. 4d. and owes £ll 13s. 4d. He receives 
the return of a pdea of murder in the Risccht e 
Rushclifl’e] ‘‘wapentake.” 'I’he monks of Notting- 
ham Lenton] are ment loned — aLo “Adelina [widow 
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of the first Peverell] as mother of William Peverell of 
Xotti'iglmm.” •• Os^'ot, priest of Diiimfeld ['? Daffield | 
owes lit) shillings on a plea of false pennies. Sweiu 
of the Gate (de Portal owes lUO shiilinos on a plea of 
Ralph Basset ” (the Kino’s Justice . 

1131. September S. William Peverell tvitnesses the 
charter to Salisbur}- at the great Council at North- 
ampton. ( Jlouasticon.) 

AVhether the mint of Nottingham was established by 
Edward the Elder, when in i)22 be rebuilt tlie town on 
its recovery from the Dunes, it is difficult to say, for with 
one exception the names of the mints are omitted from his 
coins, but it was certainly in operation during the reign 
of his .successor, Athel.stan. Ethelred Il’s money also 
bears the name of tliis mint, and it was continued under 
his succes.'Ois. 

In the time of the Confessor we learn from Domesday 
that the mint was allowed two moneyers who paid 40s. 
between them, but in 108(5 the Conqueror had increased 
their Jirjnn to £l0. This evidences tlie fact that it was 
then a Royal mint, and as such its output was practically 
continuous. 

There are few Norman baronial names so familiar to 
us as that of Peverell of Nottingham and the Peak, and 
yet when we weigh what information we have of the family 
it is remarkable that it should be so little. The writer 
has dealt elsewhere with this subject [British Arebmologi- 
cal Association’s Proceedings, 1890, p. 273], and it is 
sufficient here to say that the founder of the Nottingham 
and senior English branch of the family was William 
Peverell I, who was certainlv not the natural son of the 
Conqueror, as we used to be told he was, although prob- 
ably a relative and perhaps a son, or son-in-law, of Queen 
Matilda by her fiist marriage. From Domesdav it 
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would appear that he held what was practically one- 
third ot the burg, and although he did not then hold 
the terfius dennnuti of it, its subsequent grant to him 
might almost be expected to follow as a natural sequence. 
That he did obtain it we know, or at least have every 
reason to believe, but when, it i.s difficult to sav. The 
IVottingham coinage during the reigns of the two Williams 
does not help us to arrive at the date, for the output is 
constant, and therefore, provided he remained in his 
lordship, it would make no ditference to the numis- 
matic cY'idence whether the mint retained its roval 
character or had been indu led in the grant of the town 
to him. 

It is, however, noticeable that throughout the reigns 
of 'W illiani I and II his name appear.s upon the charters 
as merely Williasu Teverell,” but in that of Henry I 
the title “ de Nottingham is nsiially appended. This, 
coupled with the tacts that immediately upon the accession 
of Ileniy the output of the mint as.sumes an intermittent 
character, and the number of money er.s is throughout the 
reign reduced to one, sti-ongly suggests that the town of 
Nottingham, including its mint, wa.s grunted to him upon 
that occasion. This, at least, is certain, that between the 
date of Domesday and that of the Lenton charter, 1108, 
the Trent tlshcries, attached to the burg, had passed Ifom 
the King to him, and that in ll-0’2 the then Peverell held 
the burg and castle of Nottingham as his fee. 

But where was William PoY’erell between the years 
lldO and 1107 y His name does not appear upon anv of 
the English charters nor in the pages of the chroniclers 
during this period, or at least so fur as an almost exhaus- 
tive search has disclosed. For the first time since its 
institution, if we ma}' accept the negative evidence of the 
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absence of any coins of types 251, 254, 253, and 256, the 
mint of iXottinghara is closed. Tradition tells us that he 
joined the Crusades, and it is significant that when in 
1107-1114 his name suddenly returns into our charters 
it is usually accompanied by that of Earl Simon of Nortli- 
ampton until the death of the latter in 1109. It is almost 
impossible to imagine that if Peverell had been in England 
or IMormancly he wonld not have been present at tlie 
buttle of Tinchebrai, and if present, that his name would not 
haye been recorded in the li.st of the principal combatants, 
and yet history and charters alike are silent as to his 
moyements. It is true that there are two charters granted 
in Xormaridy which bear the name of IVillium Per erell, 
but this was in all probability bis cousin and namesake of 
Doyer ; but if not, as their date is about the year 1103, 
when Earl Simon joined the Crusades, they only tend to 
l)roye the absem/e of ^VilHam Peverell from England — 
perhaps whilst upon his journey across Europe. All these 
facts, when mar.shalled together, raise a structure of 
probability that the three chief castellans and neighbours 
of Mercia, Earl Simon of Northampton and Huntingdon, 
Ivo de Grantmesnil ot Leicester and William Peverell of 
Nottingluim, took the Cross and journeyed to Jerusalem 
in 1102-3, one dying by the wav'side, but the other two 
returning after the great victory of 1 106, and arriving 
together, tirst in Normandy in the follow ing year and later 
in England, perhaps in January, 1108. This probability is 
again .supported by the parallel between Peverell and Earl 
Simon, for just a^ the fiist act of Earl Simon, as a thank- 
otfering tor his safe retain, was to found St. Andrew’s 
Priory at Northampton, .so that ot William Pe\erell was 
to found Ijenton Piioiy at Nottingham. It is in this 
toundatioii charter tiuit tlie old initial S in the name cd 
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Xottin:;h:iin is for the first time dropped. Its date has 
been assigned to various }ears between 1100 and llOS, 
but its true date must be late in 1107 or earlv in 1108 ; 
one reason among.st others being that Earl Simon, who 
witnessed it, did not return to England until late in 1107, 
and Gerard, Archbishop of York, another of the witnesses, 
died “before Penteco-st,” 1108. 

That illiain Peverell was in England and at Henry's 
Court at Pleading in 1111 is clearly proved by the d:ited 
charter to Colne Priory, and he would surely entertain 
the King on his visit in October, 1109; therefore it is 
probable that he resided at Xottingham from 1108 to 111.!, 
and coincidently with this residence, type 2-37 (1110-1112', 
although the attribution of the coins is not quite bevond 
question, appears from the Kottiiigham mint. He, how- 
ever, crossed to Xoiaiiandy in 1112-1113, f >r he wit- 
nessed the St. Evi'oid charter at llouen of that date, and 
he died in January, 1114, so we have no more coins of 
this mint during his lifetime. 

He was sm-ceeded by his son, William Peverell TI, who 
is mentioned in the Lenton chatter. But as his name 
would seem to be absent from our Englidi charters in the 
meantime, and as the Pipe Roll tells us that in 1130 he 
had not yet paid off the instalments due upon his succession 
to his Forestry rights over the Peak and in Xottinghara- 
shire, we may safely accept the evidence of our coins and 
assume that be remained in Xormandy until 1120 and 
returned to England with the King in Xovemher of tl at 
year. The mint re-opens with type lY '1121-1123), and 
also gives us types 263 (1126-1129) and 262 (1129-1131i, 
and during the issue of the latter type the Pipe Roll proves 
that Peverell was within his lordship. 

Till' two con--ccuti\c eulric' in the 113n Roll that 
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Osgot, priest of Duffield, and Sweiii of the Gate [of 
Nottingham], liud been amerced, the former in sixty 
shillings for false joennies, and the latter in one hundred 
shillings on a jilea of Ralpli Basset, the King’s Justice, 
probably refer, in O^got’s case, to a fine levied by the 
Exchequer upon him to make good certain payments 
made by him in debased or light- weight money (see 
page 8), but in that of Swciii to an amercement or tine 
levied upon him as moneyer. ihs name. Sweiu ot the 
Gate, suggests that the mint, as was provided by 
Ethelred’s Institutes of lajiidoii (page '278), was at the 
town gate, and he was, of couise, the S[PJEI}vh on type 
‘262 (112!1-1E31); but his must liuve been a very minor 
offence, for when the mint was reopened in Stephen’s 
reign we find him again the Nottingham moneyer, which 
could not have been the case had he suffered the t'ustoniai y 
peual punishment for false coining. 

But after type 202 (112d-ll-]l) the coinage is again in 
abeyance, for the pleiitiful type 2do, the last ot the reign, 
seems to be absent from Nottingham. In September, Il-ll, 
William I’everell witnes.sed the Salisbury charter at 
Northampton, and that is tlie last we ever hear of him. 
To prove that he died before the accession of Stephen 
in lId-5 is not diffieidt, for the “William Peverell de 
Nottingham ” who witnessed that King’s Charter of 
Eiberties, as already a baron early in 1136 ;see Gfoffriij 
de MandeeiUe, p. .263), was the same whom (Jrderlc, in 
1 TfS, calls “the young William, surnamed Peverell,” 
and whom King Stephen addresses in a charter to I>enton 
as William Peverell “ junior.” Hence, to speak of the 
Pe verell, wlnj was concerned in the Lenton charter of 
llOS, some thirty years afterwards as “the young 
William” would be impossible. In view, the: gfore, of the 
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negative evideiiee of the elo-sing of the Nottingham mint 
in llol, aiiil the affirmative evidence of the death of 
AVilliaiu Peverell II at some time between that date and 
113-3, we may venture to associate cause with effect and 
assign its date to the close of the vear 11-'51, thus 
accounting for the cessation of coinage at Nottingham. 

In Jauuarv, l^SO, one of the most historically interest- 
ing of our finds of English coins occurred during exca- 
vations for ccdlars in ISridlcsmith (late, Nottingham. The 
writer, being in Nottingham at the time, was, by the 
courtesy of the late Mr. Toplis, enabled to examine the 
bulk of the find, and since then Mr. Wallis, of the Not- 
tingham Castle Mii.-eum, iMr. S. Ihige, and many mem- 
bers of the Nunii-m itic Society, h;ive .submitted for his 
inspection what, he believes, practical!}' represent the 
remainder of the hoard. It contained about 1-30 coins 
of the reign of Stephen, in wln'clt period its special 
iiiterest is centred, and do of llcnr_\’ I; namcl}, one 
each of types 2-31 and IV, prohahly then only of 
intrinsic, not current value, and of type 233 (1131- 
11-33 . The htjard itself furnishe.s curious and definite 
internal evidence that its d.itc of deposit was at some 
time between June and December, 1141, but as the evi- 
dence of it is outside tlie province of this treatise, perhap.s 
the reader will, in thi.s instance, accept the dictunK But 
the coins of the find present a pecidlar and unique feature 
by which mo.st of them may be identified in the trays of 
a collection at sight. They have been subjected, at some 
jjeriitd of their existence, to an intense heat and are, in 
consequence, blistered and cockled to such an extent a-, 
in manv instances, to as.sume a saucer-like lorm. Tln.s 
was the more notieeahle at the time of their discoverv, as 
manv have since been straightened, and no*- a few broken 
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ill tlae attempted operation, but a "laiiee at tlie 100 
specimens carefully preserved by Mr. Wallis at the 
deservedly popular Museum of Art at Nottingham will 
amply satisfy the curious in this re.speet. 

Such was the hoard as we found it in the nineteenth 
century. The following is the contemporary account 
of its loss in the twolftii century, and it is odd that no 
one has hitherto connected the two incidents. 

“ Before the Nativity of St. ?>Iitry, Septemher 8th. Koiiert, 
ton ot Kiiij; lieury, Histig.itoJ by lhii[ih Payiicll, took with him 
the Ki.iohts of the Kurl of Warwick, and with those he drew 
out of CTloiicestci'sbiie, and a great body of common soldiers, 
made a sudden atta k on the town "f Nottuighaui, and, liuding 
there was no force to defend it, commenced plunJeiiug it, the 
townsmen from all quarters taking refuge ni the churches. 
One of these, who was rcporied to be a wealthy man ; having 
been laid hold of, was led tightly bound to his house that he 
inigbt be forced to give up his money. The man conducted the 
freebooters, over greedy lor spoil, into a chamber underground 
where all his household wealth was supposed to be stored. But 
while they were intent upon pdlage and breaking open doors and 
locks, he cunningly slipped away, and gaining the chambers, and 
then the hall, closed all the doors behind them and fastened 
them with bolts. He then set fire to his house and consigned 
the buildings and all his riches, together witli the robbers, to 
the flames. It b rejiorted that more than thirty men who were 
ill the cellar perished by the fire, and some say that it spread 
through the whole town and burnt it to the ground ; for the 
knights and the whole army swore that they were guiltless of 
having set it on fire. Thus the whole place was consumed, and 
ad who could be taken outside the churches weie carried into 
captivity ; some of them as far as Gloucester. The rest of the 
common people, men, women, and children, who had fled to the 
chinches, not daring to come forth for fear of being taken by 
the enemy, nearly ail perished as the churches fell a prey to 
the raging conflagration. . . . Thus Nottingham was laid in 
rums ; a most noble town which, from the time of the Norman 
Conquest of England to the present, had flourished in the 
greatest peace and tranqnillitv, and abounded in wealth of all 
kinds and a numerous population.” (c’ontiiiuator of Florence ; 
Forester. ) 
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The chronicler rarely gives dates and some of the 
events amongst which the incident is inserted occurred 
in the year 1 140, but that date is improbable, as the Earl 
of Warwick had not then joined the cause of the Empress, 
and recent historians havm proved its true date to be Sep- 
tember, 1141, when William Peverell III having been 
taken prisoner at the battle of Eincoln, and Nottingham 
therefore having “ no force to defend it,” the Earl of 
Grloncester carried out the raid during: the siege of Win- 
Chester. This exactly coincides with the date of deposit 
of the hoard as previously mentioned. 

Further comment upon this story is .scarcely necessary, 
but as it could be suggested that the burning of the town 
might account for the loss of several similar hoards, it 
may be pointed out that a hall and a cellar, or crypt, to a 
private house, even in Nottingham, “ the City of Caves,” 
must have been at that date unheard of. Therefore, when 
we remember that tlie ihen moneyer, Swein, was described 
in the IloU Pipe Roll as “of the Gate,” that the treasure 
was discovered in excavating in the Bricllesmith Gate, 
where, bv the way, tradition says the old mint was, that 
the gate, according to the Institutes of Ethelred II, was 
the place of coinage, and finally that the coin.s bearing 
ywein’s name (about one-sixth of the total number) were, 
unlike most of the rest, us fresh as from the die, it is 
not difficult to believe that ” the freebooters, over greedy 
for spoil,” as might be expected, .selected the official of 
the mint and his stock for the first objects of their 
plunder. 

Although the moneyers of Nottingham ai-e recorded 
in the IIo6-7 Pipe Roll as still owing a debt or fine of 
43 marks of silver, the mint seems to have been finally 
closed upon, and by, the outlawry of the last of the 
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Peverell^ in 1104, wliPii tlit- burg awl the Trent fisherit?? 
reverted to tlie King. 


Coins. 


. . HE : ( »X : SXOT ►J^fiEXI!! . . . .-dX” TV 

British Museum The H is no doubt uiteiuled 
fur X’, anil the name I'l'ubahly ATd’INE. 


>1^X1 SXOTEX -blillXltlETS E 2Go 

British Museum. 


^^ALAETE MX SXoTX 26o 

I'arrant Sale. ISIT. As this re.adiiig of the 
iiionevc-r's namewas ion^ljei’ori Mr.tTrueber, 
in the Montana catalogue, revolutionized 
tlie art of cataloguing, it is not reliable. 


^<S'rM;iXE OX ; tsXO : >i*hLXl;JEV.S II 2t:2 

J. Verity. As to this moiu-yer, sec before. 

. . 1’ . . XE OX . >XO . ^liEXEir.VS E 2(12 

Watford tind, i\lr. Rashh-igh road the 1' as < b 


►IsIvr.EEIi: dX isXdE ^hEMlIE EE : 

Binish iMi.^cnui. Fig. G, page fjH. PL VIII. 
No. 5 . Eiie'iavfi Hum kin.-. d.IT. This 
n)oii. _\or coinod in the jn-sious ri lun as 
^I’Vl.ERir. dX ^XGT1X^.. Xeveilheless, 
It is Mitb sonie Ltsitatic.n that this com is 
lens 10(1 tioni Its oid l■puatloI. to Xoi- 

■vvicli. 
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^<PVLL’RIC OX ..OR ►I<hEXRI RE 207 

En;^ravt‘il RiiJiug, Sup., ii., 2, 4. Pi-ob.ibly 
the above coin. From the Sharp colleetioii 
and WalRup liud.-,. 

T\S'en Sale. lS02. 2Go 


OXFt)RI>. 

Oxx.VFoRD, OxANFJKi’, OxE.vroP.D, Oxi.VEFoRD, O.xos'iUM ; Early 
Saxon, ORSNAioRo.v, L'umesday and Ripe Roll, Oxunf- 

FOEr. 

Aocordinp; to lloger of Wendovcr, who, iiowevf'r, was 
but a tlilrtoeiitli-c'-iitury eliniiiicler. there wii.^ already a 
(Jily of Oxford iii the early .''axon day' id llu' legend of 
St. Fi'id.i''wide, and from the .snper't ition aftaeliod to that 
leooiid, under the vear 1111, ho tells U'. “the Kintr.s of 
Mngland have always lieetl afraid to rnter this city, for 
it is .'uid to bo tat.d to tlioni and they are unwilling 
to tc't the truth ot it at their own peril”; but this, 
how'over, is not strietly accurate, unles.s it is eopitd I'rom 
some ancient record of a (iatc prior to the Compic.st. 
I’erhaps its severance from the personal influence of the 
S,ixou Kings may, in a measure, account for the tot;il 
omission of (Jxtoi’d from the pages of Th de or aiiv of 
our early chronicles, for we tiiul no mention id it until, 
under the year OlH, one of the IKS.S. of the Saxon 
Chronicle recurd.s that, on the deatli of Etlieircd of 
iMefcia. Edward tlie Elder took possession of ()xfurd. 
Ill 11)1)0 the Danes '‘took their way to tdxford and 
burned tlic eity,” and four years later they compelled 
the Towiisiien to 'ubmit uTid dtli^'V bostages. Here 
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Harold I was elected King bv the Witaii, and here, in 
1040, he died. 

When and hy whom the great University was founded 
are matter.s outside the scope of these pages. 

1071. King 'William builds O.vforJ Castle and entrusts it 
to Robert D’Oilli. 

1086. Domesday notes. — In the time of the Confessor 
Oxford paid tax of £20 and 6 Sextaries ot honey, and 
to Earl Algar £10. When the King called out his 
forces 20 burgesses went with him, or paid £'20 to 
exempt all. Now Oxford pajs £60 by number of 20 
[pennies] to the ounce. There are 243 houses pay- 
ing taxes, and in addition 47i8 so waste and destroyed 
as to be imable to pay. The walls of the city are 
more than once referred to, and provision is made for 
their repair by the burgesses. A list of those bur- 
gesses who were tenants i)i rapitt' or freeholders in 
the city — i. e.. who held houses of the King for their 
lives (•• hahuit (litin l i.cit ’’) — is given. Under " Terra 
iieiiis '' the county of Oxford pays a treble rirnia nortis, 
that is £'150; from the increase ainihientn,’’ but 
'?aiixilio' ,£25by weight; from the burg, £20 by weight; 
from the mint. £20 [by weight] in pennies [credited 
atj 20 to the ounce ; also certain other contrinutions. 

1090. The Abbot of Abingdon makes a canal to improve 
the navigation of the *• Thames " to Oxford. 

1111. At an enquiry held at the house of Harding at 
Oxford the canal tolls are formulated. 

*• Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, gave a site in Oxford, 
where the body of the virgin St. Frideswide reposes 
(Christ Church), to a canon named Wimund, who 
ins'itnted a community of canons there, under regular 
discipline, and xvas himself their first Prior. " (Wen- 
dover.) 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — Robert d'Oilli II, castellan of 
Oxford, has but recently succeeded to his possessions, 
probabl}- after a long minority, for he is still paying 
large sueces<iion fees. He is sheriff, and owes 400 
marks of silver for the gersoma. The work of 
building the New Hall is evidently in progress, for 
Humphrey the mason receives £7 12s. Id. The court 
has lately passed through O.xford. Thirteen preben- 
daries are supported out of the county returns. The 
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li'lieries and the mill are mentioned, as also are the 
guilds of the cloth-weavers and cordwainers. The 
city contributes £13 17s. Od. in au.riliinn, but £10 is 
remitted in pardon to the burgesses by the King’s 
writ. 

1133. The King held his Easter Court in the New Hall 
at Oxford. (Huntingdon.) 


As Mr. Nicholson, of the Bodleian Library, remarked 
to the writer, the earliest extant evidence of the existence 
of Oxford is to be found upon the coins of Alfred the 
Great struck at •• ORSNAFORDA.” It was certainly a 
royal mint in those days, and as such it remained through- 
out the Saxon period. 

In the reign of the Confessor its output was consider- 
able, but during the troubled time of the Conquest Oxford 
suffered so severelv that two-thirds of the city, according 
to the evidence of Domes lay, were devastated. This was 
probably in 106S, for one of the MSS. of William of 
Malmesbur}’ confuses Oxford with Exeter in the account 
of the Conqueror’.s punishment of the latter • city, and so 
it suggests that the two incidents were perhaps concurrent 
and similar. Hence afterwards the mint was never so 
prolific as in Saxon times. 

As at Lincoln and Norwich, Oxford being a royal mint 
we naturally look for the names of some at least of its 
moueyers amongst the tenants in capitr given in Domes- 
day. One instance very clearly proves the suggestion 
given under Lincoln, page 266, that the title nwaetarlm 
was not customarily adopted where the person was, other- 
wise, well known. It is that of Swetman. He is the 
only one in the list who is stjTed monetarius, and it is 
obviously because there is another of the same name who 
is described in ii as “ the other fjwetman.” 
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Doin* 'day Kxwi. t' fi-in th- Li't of Ton mti 
i/t 1 ill O-si -r t 

XaiuC' ■■'11 the: 

Oxt 'ni U HI' ‘A 

U'uilllli 1 

Smewiae, oik- bouse, which pay.s ) 
nothini' . . . . ) 

SM-El'lXE 

ISi'iotreJ ami Jteniiiiii. oue house of) 
lU pence . . . .1 

Svetman, i)i'init'ir)n\, one huiisi- free. \ 

UUHITR'ET 

returning 41) pence. . . Svet- ' 
ninu iias two houses on the 1 

.'^EETMAX 

\\ all reiiirning 3 sUlllimrs . ) 


tto'lwine, one Itou-e free 

bOM-IXE 

Miuar, uiie liuuse fiee 

lA'L.M-l'.it 

Aiwi, one house free .... 

.KLi’i 


Such wa.'j the constitution oi' the iiiiiit of (Jxford until 
the acces'iou of Heiii'v I, ulllioujjh the uiun'oer of 
nioiieyers was bcino onnliiully reiluce<l. Upon that 
event the tirst type of the new reign, ’J-jI ( 1 11)0-1 l(tt? ), 
was issufil as beiore, but from its date, so fur as we know, 
tiie mint of ( txfoul mu--t have been entirely closed until 
the year 1 131. 

For almost thirty years no money seems to have been 
issued from this, a mval mint, and we can only endeavour 
to ucLount for it by comparisons with the cotitemoorai y 
history of otln-r towns. Itome.sday has told us that the 
county had to return certain fixed payments, which in- 
cluded t'20 from the mint, and a.s Uxford itself was the 
only mint town within it, the moiieyer.s of that mint 
Meie of cour.se responsible for the payment, whether it 
wa.s in actual operation or not. Hence, if tor some cause 
or another the King withheld his writ authorising coinage, 
it would merely be a deprivation of a privilege without 
loss to his Lxchequer, for the citizens would still have to 
niahe good the £'’J0. We have alrt-adv seen that at Dover 
and Lewes, where the burgesses held tbeir towns upioii the 
custom ot deiending the shores against an invasion, the 
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coinage wa^ similarly stopped durini^ the issue of the 
same type, '^ol (llUO-llOJ;, beraiise they failed in their 
diitv and deser'ed the Kiiiff for Duke Robert. Tlierefore, 
as Oxford’s duty was to supply t?0 burgesses when the 
King called out his forces, we may almost assume that 
when Duke Robert landed at Portsmouth in the suiuiiier 
of 1101 and maivlied on AVinehoster, the citizens closed 
their gates against Henry and declared for the Duke. 
England was tlieii almost equally divided ;ii tlie question 
of the sue •ossioii, and (Oxford, after sutferiiig so much at 
tlie hands of the lir.st Xormaii King, would not be too 
ready to supply her btirij-esses for the defence of his son, 
even thoiigli the choice hut lay between the two brothers. 
Henry's obvious retaliation would be the piinislnncnt of 
the principal citizens and the withdrawal of their privi- 
leges. Such woidd iiudude the coinage, and so the mint 
Would remain dormant until revived by writ or charter. 
That something of this soi t did occur is almost certain, 
because in the llt,’b-3u Pipe Roil, when the coinage 
was still ill abeq-ance, we have the entry that the citv 
contributed £13 17s. in but of it was remitted 

in pardon by writ of the Koig to tlu' burgesses of Oxford 
.£1U.'’ The entry is under the " nova jjl/uuta” which 
refer to the accounts for the !ia!f-yeur from Easter to 
Alichaclmas, and so tlie £ltl may be the current half of 
t;ic f'Jl) referred to in Domesdavas the contribution of tlie 
mint : but that it refers to the Jirina of the mint itself is 
proved by the similar eases of C'olche.ster, Doichcster, Xm- 
wich, .Shaftesbury, Tumwortb, Tlietford and Wallingloni, 
all of which ivere in that {lai'ticular year 11120-ll-)(i', 
ilo-ed, or partially (dosed, mints. AVe have, therefoic, 
some documentary e\ id(‘ncp at least to support the appal ent 
uumi'iu.itir evidence fluit the mint was in abevunce tri.ui 
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some time during the issue of type 251 (1100-1102) until 
that of type 255 (1131-1135), the alpha and omega of 
King Henry’s types. 

At the date of the Pipe Roll the New Hall at Oxford 
was in course of construction, and £~ 12s. Id. was spent 
upon its masonry. In 1133 it was completed; so Henry, 
no douht to celebrate its opening ceremony, held his 
Easter Court within it. This, as we have seen, was a 
mark of honour, and it would be highly improbable that so 
favoured a city would at that lime, at least, not be in the 
full enjoyment of all its privileges. In 1129-30 he had 
already returned either the half or the whole of the firma 
of the dormant mint to the citizens, and therefore to re- 
grant the privilege of coinage was really to his own 
advantage, for he would no longer be petitioned to make 
any such return. Hence the mint is at last re-opened, 
and type 255 (1131-1133) is issued by three moneyers at 
Oxford, whose coins are well represented to-day in our 
cabinets. 

To reintroduce the art of coining, there is little doubt 
that the Ring sent his Loudon moneyer EyPVLF to 
Oxford, for he had coined at London in several of the 
types until and including 262 (1129-1131), when his 
name di.sappears from that mint, and simultaneously 
appears at Oxford on type 255 (1131-1135), where he 
remained during Stephen’s first, but finally returned to 
London to coin in one of his later types. On his last 
type '262) of Henrv’s reign in London, his name appears 
in three forms, EAPVLF, EA5VLE, and E\5^P, and in the 
following type at Oxford (255) as EAPVLF and EAWLF, 
for no doubt he furnished his own instructions to the 
King’s anrifaher for the legends on his dies. In the 1130 
I’ipe Roll there is an entry under Oxfoid that Ralph 
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fitz Ainalr paid a fee of half a mark of gold for his land, 
because he had traversed against William of London — i.i\, 
for the land at Oxford which he had acquired from or ex- 
changed with William of J>ondoii [? William Travers, see 
page dltlj — and so, as we have the coincidences of the name 
of flaljth of London appearing for the first time at Oxford 
on the type for the following year, and that of William ap- 
pearing tor the first time at London on the same type, it 
would almost appear as if Ralph the moneyer was Ralph 
fitz Amalr, and had paid the foe to obtain his qualifica- 
tion for the office as a tenant i/i mpHe at Oxford, by 
exchanging his own house at Loudon for that of William 
at Oxford, who, no doubt, after instruction, succeeded to 
his office in London, and struck the fVlLLELMTS OX LVX 
coins. As the fee was payable after the exchange, the latter 
would then rightly be described as William of London. 
If this is correct, it would not only further explain the 
return of the AlO to the citizens, as the revival of the 
Oxford mint was then promised, but would also fix the 
date of the qualification of the moneyer immediately prior 
to the issue of type 233 (1131-1133' . Such a qualifica- 
tion must have been necessary, or Domesday’s list of the 
tenants in capitj/ would not have ineduded the names of all 
of the six moueyers then coining at ( )xford. Ralph is 
again mentioned in a li.st of the King’s burgesses of 
Oxford, in the transcript of Stephen’s charter to Christ 
Church, as “ Radulfus Hons,” which latter word is 
probably a corruption of Mens = (Monasticon ,. 

Ruding quotes the mention of “ five shillings from the 
land of Eadwin the moneyer,” in an Abingdon charter of 
1116, and of “ land held by Godwin and Brihtric, money- 
ers,” in the foundation charter of Oseney Abbey, 1129. 
The first — which, by the way. Mr. Spicer corrects to “ five 
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shillings from the htiid of Edwin the moneyer and his 
brother ” — is merely the description of the land which was 
still known as the laud of Edwin the raoiieyer and his 
brother, although the former, and therefore both, had 
lived in the days of the Confessor and was the EADI’IXE 
of his (fxford coins. This was the usual pi active in legal 
documents at that date and if has .survivi'd until nindern 
times, although we sometimes preti.y “ now or formerly, ’ 
and in the Pipe Rolls, for in.stance, we have ‘‘ the land of 
TVilliam Peverell ” long after he had disappeared troni 
history. The second instance, “land held by Godwin 
and Prihtric,’’ is precisely similar and almost proves the 
case, for in theclmrter the correct reading is “ terras quas 
tenuorunt.” Hence the “ Godwine ” and “ Erihtrecl ” 
of IDome'day and on the coins of ‘William I have, in the 
course of copying, forty-three years afterwai'ds, become 
“ Godwin and Brilitric,” and are similarly repeated in an 
Oxford charter of two generations later ! See, aPo, 
page 435. 

The mint was continued until the accession of Edward I. 


Coins. 


^.lEGLXOD OX OXXE ^.HXEIEYS EE 2.51 

British Museum. An Ailnoth, as a former 
citizen of Oxford, is mentioned in the 
Oseney charter of 1129. 

^EAPYLF : OX ; OXEXX hEXEIEYS : 2.55 

J. Murdoch. PI. VII, No. 9. From the 
Montagu Sale, 1896, i'B. As to this 
moneyer. see before. 

/ ' 

.... TLF : OX : O . . N 255/ 

/ 

Biice Sale, 1881, C2 2s. Od. ; Sale. June, 1885. 




A XLMi'Mvni u;-'Loi:\ of Tur. ufiox ok iik.nkv i. ood 
.J,R1WLF ONT OXEN' .J. hEX . . EYS ‘2oo 

British Maseum. 

^.EAWLP .. OXEX ^.hEX.,EVS 200 

Y'iitforJ liiiJ, 

. , , VVLF OX (') . . 200 

H. P. Smith Sale, ISSG. 


4.SA(5EIM : lOX : OXEXX -h hEXPJE^VS 250 

Watford tiiul, '2 specimens ; L. A. Lawrence, 

2‘li L'rs. Pomesday mentions three tenants 
in iii/iiii' at Oxford named Segrim, and a 
Segiim, citizen of Oxford, is mentioned in 
the fonndation charter of Oseney, 1129, 
whii'O property was, or had been, “jiixta 
murum.” 


4,SA . . . M : OX : OXXE ^.hEXEIEYS E 200 

Engraved IVithy and Ryall, ii., 25, but cor- 
rected. 


^.SIVETMAX : OX : XA iiEXElEV . 205 

See page 318. 

^.SWETMAX OX ... E .J. . . XfilEVS lOO 

See page 31'S. 

lloai'e Sale, ISdl ; Samtliill, ISTO, and Sale, May, 

ls7i). 200 
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PETEEBOROUGH (Xorthamptoxshihe). 

Burgh, Burh, Buhuh, Burch ; Early Saxon, Medeshamstede ; 

Domesday, Burg ; Pipe Roll, Burguji. 

“ III tlie time of King Edgar, Bishop Athelwold 
restored the Abbey of Medeshamstede, in the town now 
called Burg, which Bishop .Sexwiilf founded in the reign 
of Wulfhere, King of the Mercians,” says Orderic ; hut 
aecord'ng to the Beterhorough version of the Saxon 
Chronicle, it was founded by King Beada and Oswv the 
brother ot King tfswald. Notwithstanding its destruc- 
tion at the hands of the Danes in the ninth century it 
subsequently, to quote the last-mentioned authority, 
“ waxed so greatly in land and in gold and in silver that 
it was called the Golden Burg.” 

lUTti. *■ The Monastery was pillaged and burnt in Here- 
ward’s I'i'ing, when so much gold and silver, and so 
much truasurc in money, apparel, and books were 
taken, that no man can compute the amount.’’ (Sax. 
Chron.) 

lust;. Domesday notes. — The extensive po.ssessions of 
the Abbot of Peterborough, which include ‘’the 
town which is called Burg,’’ are set out in detail, 
iiut throw no light upon his rights of cuinugo. 

1102. “In Pentecost week there came robbers from 
Auvergne, France, and Flanders, and they l;roke into 
the Mona.stery, and carried oft' much trea.suro of gold 
and silver, crosses, chalices, and candlesticks.” (Sax. 
Chron.) 

Michaelmas. Abbot Godric is deposed by the 
London Synod. Florence.) 

llti.)-4 ? Matthias elected Abbot, but he only held the 
Abbey one year. 

1107. Arnnll. Prior of C'anterburv, elected Abbot. (.Sax. 
Chrfin.) 

1111, Raised to the see of Rochester 

■John ol Sees -ucceeds. 
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1113. Augu.st 3. “ The whole of the Monastery, with 

all the houses, excepting the chapterhouse and the 
dormitory, was burnt, and the greater part of thy 
town also." (Sax. Chron.) 

1118. Foundation of the present cathedral. 

ll’i.j, October 13. Death of Abbot John. (Sax. Chron.) 

1127. Henry of Poiton, cousin to the King, appointed 
.Abbot. An unpopular appointment. (Sax. Chron.) 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — Richard B.isset, the sheritf, 
returns the account of the “ pisteslai " of the Abbey 
at 2.5 marks of silver. Hugh de IVaterville accounts 
for £8 Os. 8d., and Ralph de Lamara for three ounces 
of gold for succession to the personal effects of the 
late abbot. Ancbitel, priest of Peterborough, ac- 
counts for 10 marks of silver for his award, which ho 
was not able to contest ; be pays 40 shiliicgg., and 
owes 7 marks of silver. 

1132. Abbot Henry, alter being expelled by the monks, 
is tinaily dejiosed. and Martin, Prior of St. Neots, 
appointed in his stead. (Sax. Chron, 

Tu the year 003 King Edgar commenced the restoration 
of the desolated .Saxon monastery, and in 972 he granted a 
charter to it which not only confirmed all its ancient 
jinvileges, but included certain additional benefits. 
Amongst the latter was “ one moiieyer in Stamford ” 
(Siix. Chron. ; Monasticon :. Hitherto it has been assumed 
bv all historians that because that part of Stamford which 
lies to the south of the river AVelland, known as .St. 
Alartlu’s, or .Stamford Baron, belonged t.) the monaster\' 
ill .Suxoii times, “ the moneyer in .Stamford ” and the mint 
were within it. But upon comparing the charters of 
AVulfhere, Edgar and Thurkil Hoche, it seems doubtful 
w'hether Stamford Baron was then included within the 
possessions of the monastery, for whilst the church lay in 
ruins and its rights dormant, Edward the Elder had built 
a royal burg ;.'8t;uuford Baron. ‘‘ iijion the .south side of 
the river, ’ and one would therefore ha\e expected it to 
have been '[lecially referred to in Edgur'-^ charter if it 
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were intended to pass, whereas, on the contrary, he cer- 
tainly implies that Stamford and its market then remained 
the King’s. 

On the other hand, the grant of “ one moneyer in Stam- 
ford ” was, as we shall presently see, page 373, exactly 
on a par with the subsequent grant to Heading Abbey 
ot “ one moneyer in London,’’ or as already noticed, page 
327, with the right, recorded in l)omesda\', of the Bishop 
of East Anglia — then located at Thetford — to “ one 
moneyer in Korwich.” Therefore as the Abbot of Read- 
ing never had any territorial rights in Loudon, so, con- 
versely, the territorial right, if any, of the x\bbot of 
Peterborough in Stamford had nothing to do with his 
giant of the moneyer. In all these eases, the King having- 
several royal monej’ers in the principal city or town, 
allocated one of them to the see or monastery as an 
enJowmetit, and to have granted the privilege of a 
monever to either Peterboroimh or Readiim- at the raonas- 

k O “ 

tory itself would have been an empty benefit, for the 
abbeys were then only in course of erection and had 
neither an exchange nor even a resident population. The 
case, too, of the Bishop of East Anglia, no doubt dates 
Irom the time when the see was located at Elmham, and 
a moneyer there would have little profited him. 

Edgar’s charter was duly confirmed by his successors 
Edward the Martyr and Ethelred II (Monasticon) ; but on 
his accession, Canute had granted East Anglia to Thmkil 
the Earl 'Sax. Chon.). Hence it was ThurkiTs duty to 
confirm the rights of the monastery, and so amongst the 
records of the Abbey we find — 

•• Tui'kilus Hocbe y? the Hold] dedit Sancto Petro Colinj;- 
luiiii et moiietariiim in Stauf. u'd et torram ibidem 
cx i'te ['arte i 
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This is, 110 doubt, extracted from his coiifiriuation 
charter so far as the moncver is concerned, but the u'rants 
of Colinghain (Xorth Collingham in Xottingbamshire) and 
Stamford Earon seem to be additional endowments, and 
onh' now to come into the abbey’s possession. In 1021 
Thurkil was outlawed, so Canute himself confirmed the 
Abbot’s privilege.s, and we have also the record of a similar 
charter of Edward the Confessor. Munasticon.) 

Thurhil’s grant of Stamford Baron to the Abbot, .so far 
from inferring that the mint was on that side the Welland, 
a.s lluding and others have assumed, proves exactly the 
rever'e, for we know that there were then about a dozen 
monoyers at Stamford, and if he granted the southern 
burg it would, had the mint been within it, have included 
not “ one moneyer at Stamford ” only, but the mint and 
all the twelve. The moiieyers, as at London, were no 
doubt located at the principal gates, and these would lie 
upon the earthworks of the old town on the north side 
of the river. 

A.s explained on page 30, it follows that all the money 
struck by the Abbot’s moneyer niiust bear the name of 
Staratord as its mint, and the contemporary identification 
of his money would of cour.se be apparent from the 
mniieyer's name upon it. But it might happen that a 
King’s moneyer wlio had been coining in a certain type 
was, owing to the deatli of his ecclesia.stical colleague, 
transferred to the Abbot, and continued to issue the same 
type for him, or, again, upon the appointment of a new 
Abbot the moiie}'er of hi' predece.ssur might simihiily con- 
tinue the current type. In either of tho'C casc.s, it will be 
patent to all, that unlc'S the Abbot was prepared to aia ept 
the responsibility for money issued before it was under his 
own control, some mark upon the new money was nceessarv" 
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for identification, and the same necessity would arise when 
a moueyer succeeded another of the same name. This was 
readil}’ effected by the addition of a small ornament or 
device to the existing die. 

Such is a very simple explanation of an old but unsolved 
jjroblem, and if it is similarly extended to the changes in the 
tenure of, or upon the succession of the Earls and Barons 
to, the grantees’ mints as now proffered in the case of the 
accession of the spiritual lords, all those small ornaments 
and devices which are so frequently found upon our early 
coins need no longer be treated as mere eccentricities or 
incomprehensible mint marks, for they were as necessary 
as they were ingenious. The spiritual lords usually chose 
some ecclesiastical symbol such as a small cross or annulet 
— their ring of investiture. 

‘‘ Lay down thy cross and staff’, 

Thy myter and thy ring I to thee gaff'." 

If the reader will refer to the iSion. CJo'On. N. S. xx., 
PI. XL, Xos. 2, 3, 5, and 7 ; Ending, 21, 7, and Hilde- 
brand and Brit. Mas. Cat. under “ Staml'ord,” he will find 
numerous examples of the cross and annulet upon the coins 
of the kStamford mint; which coins no doubt represent 
some of the money of the Abbots of Peterborough. The 
annulet, or ring of St. Peter, was the symbol of investiture, 
and as such was esiwcially applicable in the cases of St. 
I’eter’s at X"ork and St. Peter’s at Burgh. 

Such was the position at the date of the Conquest. 
But now we approach a somewhat difficult problem. Since 
the days of Canute the royal mint of Stamford had been 
gradually declining, and although there would appear to 
have been six moneyers in office at the commencement of 
the Confessor’s reign, there were only two or three at its 
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close. This decrease is the more marked when we enter 
upon the Xormau series of the coinage, for, after correcting 
some confusion which has ari.sen owing to the similarity 
of the contracted forms of the names Stevning and kStaftord 
to Stamford, and after allowing, under one or two types 
only, for the succes.siou of a new moneyer or moneyers 
during the period of issue, it is impo.ssible to believe that 
in any of the reigns of William I, William IT, or Henry I 
there was more than a single moneyer in office at Stam- 
ford. The question, of course, follows : Did tluit moneyer 
represent the King or the Abbot of Peterborough ? The 
reply must be — the Abbot. In the first place tlie coinage is 
of too intermittent a character to represent that of a royal 
mint. In the second, the Abbot certainly retained his 
right to a moneyer at Stamford, for King Stephen gi-anted 
the usual confirmation charter in which it was specially 
mentioned, and which again was confirmed by a Bull of 
Pope Eugeniiis III in 1140 (Moiia>ticon). and Hr. W. C. 
Wells has two Stamford coins of that reign from the same 
dies, the first of which has a plain sceptre, but upon the 
second a bar has been subsequently cut across the 'tatf of 
the sceptre in the die to convert it into a emss, as above 
explained. And in the third, the mint is not mentioned 
in Domesday, and therefore as no return t'rimi it is 
recorded for the King it miust, if a royal mint, have been 
included in the of the town, hut although tlie town 
paid cu.stoms to the King, its gahiilum and thrloniinn 
belonged to the Abbot of Peterborough. On tlie other 
hand, if the single moneyer was the Abbot's, tlie retinn of 
the mint did not eonccni the (frown, and .so wa>, properh', 
omitted from the Survey. 

Why this change was niad.e must remain a matter of 
surmise. It may be that the same advance in trade, popu- 

C’UE. I. FDUKTIl series. 3 B 
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latioii aiid prosperity vvbit-li iuducerl Reuiigius to traiistcr 
the See of Dorchester to laiicoln caused the King to 
transfer the Stamford royal itioneyers to that city — and 
the coins ot Lincoln of ^Villialn I and the enorinousyVrwir/ 
of its mint as recorded in Domesday somewhat support the 
suggestion. ftr it may he that as the Monastery of 
Peterborough was pillaged and burnt, and lost so much 
treasure “ tliat no man can compute the amount ” in the 
troubles ari.sing out of \Villiam’.s invasion, the King, to 
recompense the Church, handed over to the Abbot the 
whole mint of Stamford and all its profits by withdraNving 
the royal moneyers. This, perhaps, is the more probable 
explanation in view of the suhsF'qucnt parallel instance of 
Bath, see page 110. 

On the accession of Henry I Godric was Abltot of Peter- 
borough, and tvpo ‘iol (ll()0-llU'2j is in evidence from 
the Stamford moneyer. At Michaelmas, llD'd, coTumenced 
the great war of investitures between Archbishop Anselm 
and King Henry. The Archbishop claimed that the King 
had no power to appoint to a benefice without the sanction 
of the Church. He, therefore, called a synod at London 
in September, 1102, and revoked tlie appointment of no 
fewer than nine Abbots, of whom Godric was one. To this 
Henry not onp' refused to submit, but is recorded to have 
shown marks of .special favour to the deposed Abbot.s, and 
he ultimate! 3 ^ banished Anselm. The position, therefore, 
at Peterborough was that Godric remained the temporal 
Al)bot, hut Matthias was elected spiritual Abbot against 
the will of the King, hence it follows to reason that as 
Stamford was a ro 3 -al burg its monever remained Godric’s, 
and so t\'pes 2d4 11U2-1 104) and 2d3 ( 1 Ktd-llOO) appear 
from the mint. iMennwhile iMatthia.s, who only held the 
Ahhac}', under the spiritual appointment, lor exactlv 
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twelve moiitlis, died on October lOtli in either 1103 or 
1104 ; for althougli the Saxon Chronicle gives it as 1103, 
it would make the date of his election, i.e. when “ he was 
received in procession as Abbot,” immediately follow the 
synod, which was unusual, whereas other authorities state 
that in 1107 Henry had held the abbey in his own hands 
— Le. through Godric — for three, not four j ears. 

In 1107 Henry had to submit to the Church, Anselm 
was recalled, and in August, “ amongst others who then 
received abbacies, Arnulf, Prior of Canterbury, obtained 
that of Peterborough.” (Sax. Chron.) This appoint- 
ment — of one of Anselm’s Priors of Canterbury — may 
be assumed to have been made grudgingh’ and of neces- 
sity, and it is not to be expected that the King would, if 
he could avoid it, confii m the Abbot’s temporal privilege 
of a moneyer at Stamford. This is borne out by the 
fact that we have no coins bearing the name of Stamford 
upon any of the types dining Abbot Arnulf’s tenure of 
office, namely, from August, 1107, to September 13th, 
1114. (Sax. Chron.) 

“Soon afterward--,'’ says the same authority, “ at the 
request of the Archbishop of Canterbury [Ralph], the 
King gave the Abbacy to a monk of Sees, named John. 
And soon after this the King and the Archbishop sent 
him to Rome for the Archbi.shop’s Pall. This was done 
on the 11th before the Kalends of October.” Thus, 
immediately upon his appointment, John of Sees sets out 
on a journey to Rome, from which he did not return 
until June d7th, 111.5. (Sax. Chron. ; Florence.) Then, 
no doubt, he received his confirmation charter from King 
Henry and type 2tJ4 (1110-1119) is issued from the 
Stamford mint. Abbot John died in ll’2-5, and, mean- 
while. we know nothing of his histoi’v nor have we, so far 
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as is yet a.'certaii'ecl. any coins representing the lust five 
_\ ears of bis life. 

In 1127 the Kinsr granted the abbev to Ilenrv ol 
Poitou — sometimes styled of Anjou — “ forasmuch as 
he was his kinsman,” and “ thus vexatiously was the 
Abbacy of Peterborough given away at Pondon between 
Christina^ and fi’andlenias, and so Henry went with the 
King to Winchester and thence he came to Peterborough 
and there lived even as a drone in a hive.” (Sax. Chron.) 
He at once revived the coinage at Stamford and issued 
types 2tjb '112(i-1128) and 2()2 (1128-1131). On June 
23rcl, 1131, he was expelled by the monks, who ” for five- 
aiid-twenty years had never known a good day.” (Sax. 
t.'hi'on.) A few lines later the same authority refers to 
them as “the wretched monk.s of Peterborough, standing 
in need of the help of all (,'hristian people,” and the 
observant reader will notice that this period of twenty- 
five years, namely, ironi the year 1106, represents the 
only time in the history id' the abbey when its mint at 
Stamford lay almost dormant. 

But in 1132 “ the King >>rauted the ahbaev to a Prior 
of St. Neots named ilartin, and he came to the monas- 
tery, right worshipfully attended, on St. Peter’s day.” 
(Sax. Chron.) He issued type 2.35 (1131-1135) and 
from this time torwaid the Abbots of Peterborough 
regularly continued their mint at Stamford until its 
close in the reign of Henry II. 

Concerning the inoneyers. It will he remembered 
that the Saxon Kings assigned one of their own 
inoneyers at Stamfoid to the Abbots, and therefore his 
position would be that of a royal moneyer who had to 
account to the Abbot — exactly as wc shall see under 
Reading, Henry I assigned one of his royal moncyers of 
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Loncluij to that abbey. Hence the position of the Stam- 
ford nioiieyer remained similar to that of a royal nioneyer 
as described under Lincoln, London, and elsewhere. 
There was no objection to his being a priest or monk, 
for, as we have seen in Ethelred II’s Institutes of Lon- 
don, he would have subordinates under him, and we know' 
that several London moneyers were admitted into the 
Church. In Dome.sday we read that Lewiiie had lately 
held a house in b'taraford “ to all custom except geld,” 
and on the coins of the Confessor and of ^Villiam I, but 
previously to 108i) only, is the name of LEFPINE or 
LEOFITNE. 

Until Mr. L. A. Lawrence, in Abo/o CJiron., iii., 17, 302, 
demonstrated that a series of Saxon and Horman coins 
reading BEEDESIA, BIIPJ>T, BAED, Ac., as their place of 
mintage were coins of the llarn.staplo mint, it was 
erroneously thought that tlio coins of the Conqueror 
reading BIIEI>I = BAEI)I represented Peterborough. See 
page 103. 


Coins. 

IhSCED I'ROM THK ST.CJiroED MiNT UNDER THE CHARTERED 
fRIVII.r.OES OF THE AbBOTS OF PETERBOROUGH. 


■i-ABElE dX STEX ^HlEXEI R C.Yt 

Hunterian Mu-onm, Glasgow University : 

PI. II, No. 8. The moneyer coined here 
in the previous reign as OX STXE. 


4.AEE1L OX Sl’XFE ^.HEXEl EEX 


IJiTtish Mustimi. Fig. C. page 49. 
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•i^SODPJL t)X STEN ^.H3XBI EEX 2.3.'5 

J. Verity. From the Marsham, 1888, and 
Montagu, Sales. 

^.GODPTE : OX ; ST.\X' .J. hENEILVS 264 

J. Murdoch. From the Carbery Evans 
collection. 

^.IIEIEM.IN OX’ 8IN ^HNEI EEX I 201 

Eritish Museum. The moiityer coined here in 
the previous reign. 

4.HIE[M]<1R OX . T.V>E ^.IIEXEI EE 253 

Spink and Son. 

4.h[IRMOR] OX ST.hXEFOE ^.hEXEIEVS R 265 

Bodleian Library. The moneyer was pro- 
bably son of the above. 

.... Mt)E : OX ; ST.\XEOR ^.hEXRIEVS R ; 2t'.2 

IVatford find. iGA grs. 

^LEVSI ; OX : STAX ^hEXEIEVS ; 255 

Lincoln and Son. This moneyer continued to 
coin here in the following reign. 

4.LEV . . . . S . . X’E h . . Rir. . S 255 

IVatford find. 

^MOEVS : 0[N] STAXE : .J-hEXElE . S E ; 2C4 

British Museum. Engraved Withy and Ryall, 
ii., 14: Snelling, i.. 19; Hawkins, *2C4 and 
Xum. f’hron., x.. 21. The moneyer's name 
is suiely not what means, but 

probably a contraction of Morinm-. 
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ox STAX 262 

Late A. E. Packe. The nione 3 'er would 
probably be hlPiMOR. 

For the coin of t_vpe 26-j, attributed by Mr. Sharp and 
in the Whit bourn and Montagu catalogues to this mint, 
see under Thetford, page 427. 


RE.kDIXtr (Berkshire). 

Eediiixges, R.^dingf.s, Radixgia, Radynu. Rf.at>in-oas ; Domes- 
diiy, Redi.soes ; Pipe Roll, Raiunu. 

Reading, like O.xfoi'd, does not appear upon the pages 
of liistory until long after it had become a town of ini- 
Iiortunce, for when, under the year S71, it is first men- 
tioned in the Saxon Chronicle, its posvoi-ion was the cau.se 
of one of the most sanguinary of tlie many contests between 
King Etlielred and the Danes. It was burnt bv the latter 
in 1006 (Florence) and its recovery seems to Lave been 
but slow, for at the dare of Domesday it was a corapara- 
tivelv small town, and it was not until the foundation of 
the great abbey in the first quarter of the twelfth century 
that it again flourished in wealth and importance. 

lose. Domesdaj' notes. — The King holds Reading in lonl- 
shlp. King Edward held it. It pays tax for 43 hides 
In the time of King Edward it was m orth T tO, now it 
is worth 448. The King has in the burg 'iiS house'-, 
returning 44 3s. OJ. for all customs ; nevertheless, he 
[the sheritij who has it pays one hundred shillings. 
The corn mills and tisher\’ rights are' mentioned, iiinl 
also the Ito^jutinm . 

1111. King Henry, here, granted bis charter to Colne 
Ahhev. ( Honasticon.) 
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1121. “At ReaiHng some monks began to establish a 
monastic order under the holy regulations of St. 
Benedict,’' but elsewhere Westminster states that the 
King “ built the abbey from its foundations, and 
during his lifetime had laid the first stone in the 
presence of Stephen, afterwards King, and of many of 
his barons.” 

1123. April 15. Hugh, Prior of St. Pancras (at Lewes), 
appointed Abbot (Westminster). 

1126. On the death of Henry V, ilatilda, the Empress, 
brought with her to England the sanctified hand of St. 
James. This the King placed in the Abbey of Reading, 
which he enriched with manj' valuables. (Hoveden.) 
The relic was still here at the Dissolution. See the 
Pleading terrier. 

1180. Abbot Hugh having been elected Archbishop of 
Rouen, Ansger, Prior of St. Pancras, was appointed to 
Reading. (Florence.) 

1185-0. Christmas. Here Henry's remains w'ere interred 
with great ceremony. 

Ill the reign of Etbolrecl II a royal mint was estab- 
lished in the burg of Reading, but shortly atterward.s, 
owing no doubt to the devastation of lOUG, it was dis- 
continued. After the gradual recovery of the town the 
mint was revived in the days ot tlie Confessor, but was 
finally abolished at the Conquest. It is fhcrel'ore with 
the later ccclesia.stical coinage that we are now' con- 
cerned. 

Although the abbey was commenced in 1121 and its 
first Abbot appointed in 1123, it was not until 112-3 that 
the King granted the foundation charter. This charter 
is dated, and apart from the fact that Henry spent the 
whole year in Xormandy, it hears internal evidence of 
having been granted in that country. It is witnessed hv 
seven Xormaii ecelc.siustics, and Florence of TCorcesior 
tell us that — 

“ Alter Easter the bishops elect Simon [of Worcester] and 
Sighed [ot Chichester] with the Archbhhops William and 
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Thurstan and a Cardinal of liome named John [of Crema] came 
[from Xormand}] to England and Sigefred uas consecrated . . . 
on the 12th of April.” 

Hence, as every one of these names appears as that of a 
witness to the charter, it is (juite clear that its date is 
earlier than April 12ih. W'e may, therefore, almost assume 
the true date to be on the occasion of the Easter Court, 
probably at Rouen, on March t!9th, lldd. 

After reciting that he “ liad built the new monastery at 
Reading,” Henry grants to its Abbot am uigst many other 
privileges a mint and one moneyer at Reading, viz. — 

‘‘ Cum monela et iino mnnetario apiid Uadiiigiam.'’ (Monas- 
ticon.) 

But the grant of a mint and moneyer to an abbey still 
in the early stage' of its erection was but an empty 
favour, and so we find that the precedent of Peterborough 
was followed and the King by tvrit authorized Roger, 
Bishop of Sidi'bury, as “ Cliief Ju.sticiary of all England,” 
in his own absence to alloctite one of the ro_\al moneyers 
of London, who >liould coin and hold an exchange there, 
for and on behalf of the Abbot. Thi', Bishop Rioger did, 
and a transcript of his charter is extant ; but, curiously 
enough, Ending has credited it to a Bishop of Salisbury 
of the reign of Henrv III. It is of sufficient numismatic 
interest to deserve a verbatim report. 

‘‘ ( 'arta R. EjAcopi t-ar. de uno Monctaiio in London. 

R. Sar. Episi-opu.' et regni Angliie procurator snh domino 
nostro rege Henrieu A. Viceconuti et omnibus uiiriistris regis 
tarn pifeseiitibus qiiain futnris lie Liindon et de tota .\nglia 
salutem. Si iatis (piod e\ pra-cepto domini nostri legis Heniiid 
donavimus iliigoi.i abbati et monachis Hading, uunm Mone 
tarium in London, ubi et moiietam faciat et cainbium teneat 
et omnia sient creteri moiictaiii le.ds, Edj,arnm .scilicet, qui 
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conceJente rege ita liber et quietus et absolutus cum domo et 
fatuilia sua ab omni nlacitoet omnibus causis et con‘:uetuJiuibus 
manebit iu manu abbatis et moiiaeboruui Kauiiig. uc &i maiieret 
Kadingis. Quicunque etium pu&t ildgaiuiu, vel loco ejus, ui 
motieta positus apud Loudon j er mauuiu abbatis et nioua- 
cboi'um Ibidiiig. fuerit, eodem ruodo liber, et quietus, et absolutus 
cum domo et familia sua a|)ud Loud, manebit in manu abbatis 
et monachorum Hading ac si ni.ineret Hading. 

“ Ipse vero Edganis et quicunque post eum ruonetarius 
fueiit, suivet pro moueta abbati et monachis Hading, omnes iUas 
causas et cousuetudines quas ca?teii monetarii Lend, solvunt 
domino regi, et cambiet iu terra abbatis Hading, sicut ei abbas 
concessent, tarn Edgarus quam ille qui post eum vel pro eo 
abbas seu munaebi Hading, fecerint monetarium, quod eis cuu- 
cessum est faeere in perpetuum.” Monasticon.) 


The essential coiulitions to enable tis tij tmcurately 
determine the date of this charter are not wanting. It 
refers To Hugh the Abbot, and therefore must be between 
April loth, 1123, and May .Sili, \\ben Ausger was 

appointed in bi.s stead ; but us it is necessarily subsequent 
to the foundation charter it cannot be earlier than 1120. 
The fact that it i.s granted by Hoger, Bi.shop of 
Salisbury, instead of by the King himself, shows that 
Henry was then in Korniaiidy, for be bad “ committc'd 
all England [during his absence] to the care and admin- 
istration of Huger, Bishop of Salisbury (Sax. Chron.), 
which again narrow.s the date. Finally it is addressed 
to “ A, ’ as Sheriff of Ijondon, and in this we recogni.se 
the xVlbcrie de ^ ere. Sheriff of Lrmdoii, to whom illiain 
Fitz Otho’s charter of 1128-1129 was addressed (see i^iage 
97). Another charter of the same period is addressed to 
Alberic as Sheriff of London, and is granted by the King 
at Barnham, near Arundel, Sussex, whilst, no doubt, on 
his journey either to or from Xormandy. lienee we may, 
with some degree of certainty, assign the Heading charter 
of Roger of Sali.sbury to the date of the King’s absence 
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from England, between August, 1127, and July, 1128, 
wlien the Ilishop was acting as Regent of the kingdom. 
Incidentally it should be noticed how clearly this charter 
proves the correctness of Mr. Round’s theory of the later 
date of the L >iidon charter, for it could not have operated 
if the London moneyers then had under tliat charter the 
right to refuse to plead without the city walls. 

Having ascertained that the Abbot of Reading had thus 
received the privilege of coinage at London, in or about 
1128, one would expect to find it exincised in the type 
immediately following— viz. 2G2, for the years 1129 to 
1131, but as yet ED6.TK'S name has not been found upon 
it. The explanation lies in the actual date of Abbot 
Hugh’s election to the Archliishopric tjf Rouen, for 
although Robert de Monte gives the date of his consecra- 
tion as iSeptember 14th, 1130, he was actually elected in 
1129 or pos.sibly late in 1128. This is clear from the fact 
that his election was confirmed by Pope Iluiiorius, who 
him.self died February 14th, 113U. Therefore, as the 
archbishopric was vacated by the death ol Geoffrey in 
November. 1128, which was imnicdiatclv after the grant 
of the moneyer to Abbot Hugh, we may assume that the 
negotiations, pending, for the latter’s preferment to Rouen, 
naturally rendered it not worth his while or expense, for 
these privileges were costly luxuries, to establish a 
Reading coinage at Lonilon. 

But upon the instnllarioii of Abbot Ansger the inonever 
EADSAll is established, and we tiinl his name in pleiitil'ul 
evidence on the coins struck at London in tvpe 255 
(1131-1135j. From the fact that there are no annulets or 
other ornaments upon Eadgar’s coins we may assume that 
he had never coined, in that type at least, for the King, 
and therefore that all his coins were struck under the 
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authority of the Abbot. As his name does not appear in 
Stephen s reign, it is probable that he died or retired from 
oihee at some date between 1131 and 1135. The Abbot 
would then, under the powers of his charter, appoint “per 
Viunum Ahhdfi.'i et moixu/ionu)/,'’ another of the London 
moneyers to represent him at that mint. Following the 
rule as explained under Peterborough, page ‘263, if he 
appointed a raoneyer who had already been coining at 
London in type 255, it would be necessarv for some 
ornament or mark — probably an annulet, the symbol of 
the Abbot’s investiture — to be cut upon tbe dies, so that 
the new coins, which would still bear the name of London, 
could be distinguished from the old, and the responsibility 
lor boili thus identified. This we hnd exactly the case 
upon the coins of one nioneyer, and of one moneyer only, 
namely B.UJifA’IX, who at first uses plain dies in type 
200, but later — and judging from tbeir percentage, towards 
the close of the type — a small annulet is cut upon them, and 
so the subsequent coins were thus distinguished as tbe 
Reading money. Perhaps, in this originated the Abbot of 
Reading s power to order certain ornaments or i)i!pre-<iion>i 
upon his coins, which is referred to in the writ of 1338 
quoted on page 28. When the customs of heraldry 
became more general in this country, it was only natujal 
that the annulet of the Abbot in the reigns of Henry I 
and Stephen should give place to the escallop shell, the 
arms of the abbey, in the reigns of the Edwards. 

Later, when the population and wealth around the 
abbey rendered it a question of no importance whether 
the mint and exchange were at I.ondon or Reading, 
the moneyer was removed to the abbey itself. But the 
monetary poweis of the Abbot were finally withdrawn in 
■he reign oi Ldward 111. 
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Coins. 

Issued fkom the London Mint under the chartered 

PRIVILEGES OF THE AbBOT OF HEADING. 

^•.EDGAE : OX : LYX") ^ hE . . lEVS : 2oi 

Watford find, 3 specimens ; L. A. Lawrence. 

As to this moucyer. see before. 

^.iEDGAE ; OX : LVXDE ; .J-hEXEILYS ; 256 

Watford find, 6 specimens ; A. A. Banes. 

^.iEDG-^R : OX . T.YXD i^-hEXEIEYS 256 

British Museum ; L. A. Lawrence ; late 
J. I'oplis ; Lincoln and Son. 

^.-EDGEE : OX : LYXDE : ^.IiEXEIEYS 255 

a. Paoe. 

^iEDG.lE OX LYXD .^hEXEILY 256 

L. A, I.awrence. This is, perhaj's, the only 
instance of the use of the SaNon D so late 
as the date of this t\pe. 


4.7ET6AE ; OX : LYXD : ^.iiEXRlLY . 266 

X. Heywood. Mr. Heywood has constantly’ 
contributed information upon this period of 
the coinage. 

•i-BALDEPIX • OX . L^WT ; ^hEXRIEYS 255 

J. Yerity’. Obverse, a small annulet upon the 
right cheek. As to this inone'er and pecin 
liarity, see before. 


4.BAI OX LYX 

A. II. >-aiM. similar. 


. hEXRir.YS 


266 
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^.BALD .... OX : LVX . . . XEILVS ; lob 

W. Minton. Obverse, a small annulet upon 
the rij'lit eboalJer and upon the nose. I'.ald- 
win oontiiiued to coin in the following reign, 
and was succeeded by SMiEi’IXE. 


RIG. 

“EIC” is given iu Rudiug-’s list of Ileury’s mints, and 
as the name "ETVRI” appears in that of the moneyers, 
his authority was, doubtless, the coin of type 253, reading, 
obver,so, 4-hENEI REX A. Reverse, +ErTRI ON RIE, 
engraved \Mithy and Ryall, ii. 13, Following the rules 
proffered under ATLE and BI^^E.S, pages 102 and 117, and 
bearing iu mind that at the date of type 253 the Norwich 
coins used the form 0 NOR. &c., instead of OX" X-OE, it is 
evident that the ensraver had before him an indistinct coin 
of that mint reading -fETT^TAN 0 X^ORIE. A comparison 
of the engraving referred to, with this legend, will disclose 
how he has correctlv read most of the letters, but has 
accepted fragments of the letters x- for V, A for E and 
N for I, and omitted the second T and 0, for which last 
letter he has, however, left a space. See also page 335. 


ROCHESTER. 

RoFErEASTER, RoVECESTP.IA, RoFFA, RoFUJI, HeOFECE.ASTER, 

Hp.oFiwEsTEr. ; Domesday, Rovlcester ; Pipe Roll, 
Rovec’. 

The earthworks and antiquities of Rochester disclose a 
complete sequence of Roman, British, Saxon, Danish, and 
Norman occupation, but evidences of an earlier foundation 
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are doubtful, and ii is significant that in Sir John Evans’ 
exhaustive work — Tin' Cout-'i of the A.itcie)it Britonn — 
Eochester is one of the few early cities in which no dis- 
coveries of pre- Roman coins are recorded. The foundation 
of its See dates from the days of St. Augustine, and it 
became one of the most important of the Saxon Bishoprics. 
In b7G the city was laid in ruins bj' the Mercians, and in 
8d9 the inhabitants were slaughtered by the Danes. 
Under the year SS-5, the .Saxon Chi-onicle records that the 
Danes unsuccessfully besieged Rochester and wrought a 
burh there, which lu.ay be the existing mound knowm as 
Boley Hill. 

10G7. Kine Wdliam created his half-brother Odo, Bishop 
of Btiyeux, Earl of Kent. 

1082. The fall of Odo, who was imprisoned until the 
King h death. 

lOSG. Iiomesday notes.— ‘‘In the time of King Edward 
the t itv of Boehester was value-! at lUU shillings. 
WhfU the Bi'-hop [Odo, as Earl of Kent] received it, 
it was Worth the same. Now it is valued at i;20, 
nevertheless he who holds it [the Ki- g’s t'herilf] pays 
,f40. ' At Aylesford the Bi-hop of Kochester holds 
as much land as is worth 17s. Id., m exchange for 
the land on which the C.istle [o; Kochester] stands. 

loss. Bishop Odo, having revolttd against Kulus, seized 
and defended Kochester. but the city was compelled 
to .surrender and, fiutilly, Odo was banished. 

1100. King Henry, upon his accession, grants a confirma- 
tion charter to Gundulf, the then Bishop of Kuchester. 
(Mnnasticon.) 

IIOS. March 7th. Peaih of Bishop Gundulf. 

August 11th. Ralph of Secs is appointed Bishop 

1114. April 2tith. Bi'hop Kalph is translated to the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury. 

AuL’Ust 1.5th. Aruulf, Abbot of Peterborough, is 
appointed Bishop. 

11'24. March. Death of Bishop Arnulf. 

1125. May 2:3rd. John, Archdeacon of Canterbury, is 
coiisecrateil Bishop. 

1126. "The King, also, by the advice of his I arons 
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granted ta the Church of Cauter'uury, and to William 
th } Archbishop and to all his succeS'Ors the custody 
ail 1 constableship of the castle ot Richester, to hold 
fir ever ; with liberty to make in the same castle a 
fort or tower as they pleased, and hive -lud guard it 
for ever; and that the garrison stationed iu the castle 
should have free ingress and egress on their own 
oecasinns. and should be security to the Archbishop 
for it. 'Florence; Fnrestor.) 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — Three shillings anl fourpence is 
spent on repairing the bridge at Rochester in prepara- 
tion for the visit of the King. The Bishop accounts 
for (10 marks of silver for the manor of Hedenham 
[•■vhieh he held nuder charter from Rufus iu return 
for building, or rebuilding, the castle, I'.e. , the fortified 
enclosure — not the keep — at Utichester. See (xfonrey 
<le Mini'li’nllf, ji. 3381. Also Oil marks that he need 
not plead against Fuleo de Fontibus save by the 
estoppel of his ecidesiastieal charters. [This is the 
lirolHihh rui'aiiing of a very ohsciire pas.sage.] 

1130. May Ttb. "The City of Rochester w,is destroyed 
by fire while the King was there, and on the day 
following the new Church of St. Andrew was conse- 
crated by Willi. im the Archbishop.'’ (Florence.) 

According to Hawkins, p. 113, there seems to be ground 
for assigning various coins of Eegberht bearing the name 
of St. Andrew, the patron saint of Rochester, to the mint 
of this city, and Air. Grueber, in Ahini. Chron. 1894, 
p. 40, throws further light on tlie subject, by assigning to 
Rochester certain coins of his predecessors Coenwulf, 
Eeornwulf, and Ceolwulf I. These attributions are sup- 
ported by the fact that at the date of King Athelstan’s 
Law the mint was already of sufficient importance to be 
allowed three raoneyers — two for the King and one for 
the Rlshop. From the reign of the latter King to that of 
W illiam I its cuais are tairly represented iu our cabinets. 

William 1 created his half-brother Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, Lari ot Kent, and Domesdav tells im that Odo 
‘'received the City oi Rochester.’ Thus, as we have 
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seen under Bath, p. llU-111, Colchester, p. 162, and 
elsewhere, such a g^rant of a city carried with it the King’s 
mint, and therefore two of the three moneyers, mentioned 
in Athelstan’s Law, were transferred to the Earl, but the 
third remained the privilege of the Bishop. 

On the fall of Odo in 1082, the earldom was escheated, 
and therefore the right to the two moneyers fell into 
abeyance, and so remained until about a century later, 
when they were re-established upon their original status 
as royal moneyers. Hence, at the date of Domesday — 
1086 — the King had no interest in the tnint of Rochester, 
and so it is not scheduled in the Survey. But Grundulf, 
Bishop of Rochester, afterwards the favourite of Rufus, 
continued to exercise his privilege of the third moneyer. 

On King Henry’s accession in 1106, Giindulf received 
his confirmation charter and type 251 (1100-11021 is 
in evidence to-day tliat he continued his coinage at 
Rochester. But from that date until about a hundred 
years afterwards we have no coin bearing the name of 
Rochester upon it. If we had no records of English 
history but our coins we should erroneously infer that 
Gundulf died in 1103, and that with him the episcopal 
right to a moneyer at Rochester ceased to exist. It is 
certainly clear that, after him, no Bishop did exercise the 
privilege at Rochester, but that it was not continued after 
Michaelmas 1102 until Gundulf’s death, March 7th, 1108) 
is curious. Perhaps types 254, 253 and 252, which repre- 
sent those years, may yet be forthcoming, but a study of 
the history of the closing years of the aged Bishop offers a 
possible explanation ; for, in 1103, he seem.s to have 
virtually retired from public life and probably neglected 
his right of coinage. Orderic perhaps hints at this when 
he tells us that the King “ througli Bishop Gundulf,” 
I. MU Ki II -1 rif:.s. 3 1) 
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raised Ralph of Sees to the See of Rochester,” which can 
only mean that the Bishop himself arranged the appoint- 
nieut of his own successor, who was, perhaps, already his 
deputy. (_)f ten charters in the reign of Henry I, which 
bear Gundulf’s name, nine were granted between 1100 
and llOd, but the tenth, the foundation charter of St. 
Andrews, Northampton, is dated tlie eighth year of King 
Henry’s reign, so Gundulf was .still the nominal Bishop. 
We can, however, quite understand that after the two 
secular moueyers were discontinued, the influence ot 
the Church of Canterbury would be brought to hear 
against the continuaiua' of another cccle.siastical mint 
so near to her own, and when we notice that in 1102-'! 
Wulfwine — the tlieti moneyer at Ibjchester, who had 
hut just succeeded Hllstan, was transferred to Canterbury, 
we may almost take it for granted that some mutual 
arrangement was arrived at, by which the Bi.'hop .s 
moneyer and privilege were removed and absorbed into 
the archieplscopal mint, even as the Castle itself was 
predestined so soon to be granted to the Mother Church. 

Ruding, quoting a MS. note by Mr. Xortb, tells us 
that Gledwine and Robert were moueyers at Rochester in 
the reign of Henry I, and, on the authority of the 'Itjins 
that 

GeUlwine aud Bohert wei'e thru moueyers here. The 
former of these persons granted a house, \e.. to I'd'hop Ernulph 
and the monks of St. Andrew (Uochester' on condition that he 
should be received into that house [churchj. " 

This is the usual error, as explaineil under (_)xford, page 
358, caused by land being described in later confirmation 
charters under its original description, just as in tbe 1130 
Pipe Roll, the item concerning the bridge of Rochester is 
entered under “ the land of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux,” 
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althouifh tlilriv years had elapsed since his death, 
(jeldwine’s orifjinal grant is, however, thus recorded in the 
Monasticon, but without any date being assigned to it — 

“ Gelilewine the moneyer gave his house adjoining the ceme- 
tery of the monks.’' 

lie was, without doubt, the DELDEJGXE whose name 
appears upon Canterbury coins of the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, and wa.s, therefore, a moneyer coining ar that 
city who held property in Piochester, or was it, also, at 
Canterbury ? 

This again supports the probability that tlie Bishops of 
llochester had, as in the similar instances of the Abbots 
of Peterborough and Reading, the alternative privilege of 
transferring their moneyer by the King’s writ to the 
mint of the lai'ger city and, it is suggested, this is what 
really happened when coinage at Rochester was discon- 
tinued in llOT-3, as it t\ouldnot only account in the above 
passage fur the name of Robert being given bv TIr. Korth 
as a Rochester moi eyer, fur we find his name on the 
Canterbury coins of the la.st type of Henry I, but aPo for 
tbe issue of one or two types ut Canterbury during the 
period of the exile of Archbishop Anselm. 

The royal mint, as previously mentioned, seems to have 
been revived for a short period at the end of the twelfth 
or at the beginning of the thirtoeuth century. 


Coins. 

►PIELSTAN OX ItOF ^IlXItl IIEX 251 

B. Pioth. From the ilontacu Sale, 3SS0, 

AS 1.5s., and the Addington cullection. 
AIESTAX is a contraction lor AihcPtan, 
and both forms appear on the Ilochester 
corns of Tlufiis. 
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»f<IELSTAX ON EOF 


251 


Cliff Sale, 1854, from the Dimsdale Sale. 1824 ; 
Ohafl'era, 1857. Perhaps the previous coin. 


»i<PVLFPl.NE OX EOFl >J<HXEI REX X 251 

L. A. Lawrence. 21 <,'rs. PI. II. No. 3. From 
the Bo5'ne Sale, 1896. As to this moneyer, 
see before. 


^«PVLFPI>E OX EOFl iJ-HNEI EEX X 251 

British Museum. Probably from the Tyssen, 
1802, Sale. 


•J^PVLFPIXE OX EOFl >I<HXRI EEX X 251 

Dymock Sale, 1848. From the Rich collec- 
tion. 

The specimen of type 257, attributed to thi.s mint in 
the Phare Sale, 1884, is a Norwich coin. 


ROMXEY. 

A coin of type 262, reading. Obverse +h . . EIEVS E, 
and Reverse +PVLF . . 3 : O. ETII, was assigned by Mr. 
Eastleigh to this mint in his account of the Watford 
find. His description of the coins was written fifty-two 
years ago, and it is so uniformly accurate that this is almost 
the only correction now called for. The reading, if com- 
plete, would doubtless he +PVLrPAED : OX : LYX, and 
the mint London, for a coin from, probably^ the .same die 
has the L in LVX so blurred as to almost resemble E. 
See under London, p. 312. There is no evidence that the 
mini at Konincy was in operation at .so late a date as the 
reiu'n of i Ieiir\' 1. 
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ST. EDMUNDSBrRY (Suffolk;. 

SEYNT-EriJIUN'r>R-BlKr, BuRCi-S.ANCri-EDlIC.NDI, S. Edjiunds- 
BURG ; Domesday, S.anctds Ediiu.vdus uuJ Etmu.sdus ; 
Pipe Roll, Sanctus Edmusdcs. 

St. Edmiiiid.sbiiry or, as it is no\Y called. Bury St. 
Edmunds, stands upon the site of a Homan station, but it 
was not until Edmund, King of Ea.st Anglia, chose it as 
a royal burg, that it attained any notoriety. Hence its 
name, which subsequently, upon his canonization, assumed 
its present form. In 903 a monastery was founded here 
in his honour, which, after being enriched bv King 
Athelstan, received, probably from Edgar, a grant of the 
burg itself, for under the year 10l4, Florence of "Worces- 
ter tells ns that Sweyn, the Dane, exacted an enormous 
tribute from the burg, “a thing which no one hud dared 
to do since the town was given to the church of the 
martyr Edmund.” (.’anute, however, fully atoned for his 
father’s sacrilege by showering wealth and possessions 
upon the monastery, until, in rank and importance, it was 
only .second to that of Glastonbury. 

108C. Domesday notes. — In the time of King Edward 
B[aldwin] the Abbot held, on behalf of the monks, 
118 men with full power to give and sell their land, 
also 2 bondsmen under [? each ot] them. The town 
was then worth £10. now it is worth £'20, and has 
[land] in length a mile and a half, and in breadth as 
much. Kow there are 33 knights, both Xorman and 
English [who render knight’s service], and under 
[? each ot] them 22 bondsmen. Now, in all, there 
are 312 houses. 

1100. Robert, the son of Hugh, Earl of Chester, is 
appointed Abbot. (Orderic.) 

1102. Michaelmas. At the London Synod, Abbot 
Robert is deposed, and the monks immediately 
appointed Robert. Prior of Westminster, a? Abbot. 

lore nee > 
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1107. “ This year died Robert, Abbot of St. Edmunds 

bury.'’ (Sax. Cbron.) 

1114. Nov. 1. Aidbold the Jeriisaiemite appointed. 
(Moiiasticoii.' 

1119. His death. (Orderio.) 

1121. Anselm, nephew of the bite Archbishop of that 
name, appointeii Aiibot. (M()nastic(jn.) 

1123. Accompanies William, Arclibbshop of Canterbury, 
to Rome, and visits the King’s court in Normandy 
upon his return. (Ordtric. i 

112.3. In Normandy, witnesses the Charter to Reading. 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — The Abbot is in England, and 
with the Abbot of Ramsey is contesting a plea 
against the Bishop of Ely. 

According to Orderic and our early charters, the 
ancient name of this town was Beorlitric’s worthe or 
lieorhtric’s Burg ; hence it probably owes its origin to 
Beorhtric, King of East Anglia, rircn 8o0-o.j, and, doubt- 
less, some of his coins, and of those of his successors, 
Eadmund and Ethelstan II, were struck here. 

The passage already quoted from Florence tells us that 
the burg had been granted to the Abbot ot St. Ed- 
mundsburv long before 1014, and our coins suggest that 
this occurred in the reign of Edgar. We have already 
seen, on page 2.i0, how he encouraged the burgs in East 
Anglia, and we may almost assume that the charter by 
which the burg was granted to the Abbot was similar to 
that which he gave to the Abbot of Peterborough, re- 
ferred to on page 361, and in which he included the 
privilege of a moneyer. 

We have, moreover, coins of his reign bearing the 
name of this mint, and of his successors, Edward the 
Martyr and Kthelred II. But in the time of the latter 
Sweyn’s raid, in which the monastery and town were 
almost de.stroved, no doubt stopped the coinage, and we 
have no furtlier e.xamples of it until Edward the Con- 
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fessor came to tho throne. That the privilege was 
entirely coiitined to the Abbot is demonstrated by the 
fact that during the whole of this period onlv one 
moneyer at a time coined at the mint, and that such 
inonever was his is proved by the following confirmation 
charter granted by Edward the Confessor to Abbot 
Baldwin upon his installation in l()6o, viz., — 

‘■Edward King gret Aylmer Bisscop and Toly and all mine 
Thet’nes on Est Angle freiidlike. And le kithe ihu Thiet Ic 
habbe unnen Baldewiue Abbot one MUXETEKE with innen 
Seynt Edmuudr Biri, also frelike on all thing to luibben also 
me mine on haude stouden ower on aiii mine burgh aldre- 
freliktist. God se ihn alle frend.” (Monasticon.) 

Domesday corroborates the story, and shows that the 
Durg, and therefore the mint, remained in the possession 
of the Abbot, Baldwin, who in IbTl received from Pope 
Alexander II ‘‘ a pastoral stuff and ring,’’ and lived until 
1097-98. 

The following paragraph, taken from the introduction 
to of Sf. ^Lhliri/, J-ioI/s Srrir^!, 1890, 

unconsciously explains the deudhx-k at which the ufiidrs of 
the mint must have arrived during the early years of the 
reign of Henry I. It .should, however, be pointed out 
that Abbot Robert was one of the numerous illegitimate 
offspring of Earl Hugh who are mentioned by Orderic, 
for he left but one legitimate son. 

“ In 1100 Henry I gave the abbacy to Robert, the son of 
his cousin Hugh Lupus. Karl of Chester. This seems to have 
been a bad case of the imasioii of the ecclesiastical patronage 
by the secular power . . . With regard to this and similar 
appointments, St. Anselm, thi-n Archbishop of Canterbury, 
ajjpealed to Home, llerbort. Bishop of Korwich, took this 
opportunity of re\i\ir g the claim to the religious superiority 
over the convent of St. Edmund ■which had been made by 
Arfast, his predecessor. . . . The attempt oid not succeed ■, but 
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in 1102, at a council convened by St. Anselm, Kobert, with 
several other Abbots, was deposed from office. Another Robert, 
a monk of Westminster, was then elected by the convent and 
administered the Abbey with abbati.rl powers during five years. 
All this time he was not regularly consecrated to the office, 
doubtless because the King refused to recogni.se the appoint- 
ment and withheld the temporalities ... In 1107 the 
opposition of the King having been apparently overcome, 
Robert was consecrated Abbot by Archbishop Anselm on the 
feast of the Assumption (Aug. 1.5th), but died about a month 
afterwards.” 

From 1100 to 1102, therefore, coinage at St. Edmunds- 
bury, by Abbot Eobert (I), was possible, although scarcely 
probable, and a coin of type 201 (1100-1102) was de- 
scribed as of thi.s mint in the Tyssen Catalogue of 1802, 
but its present location lias not been traced. 

It will, however, be noticed how e.xactly the story of 
St. Edmunds, as given above, corresponds with the con- 
temporary hi.story of Peterborough, the only ditference 
being that in the one case the rejected Abbot of Peter- 
borough wa.s still enabled to exercise his grant of the 
temporalitie.s outside the precincts of the Abbey itself, 
because bis mint was within the King’s burg of Stamford : 
but, in the other, the Abbot when ousted from St. 
Edmundsbur^', was shut off entirely from bis mint within 
its walls, and therefore, as the King refused to recognise 
the now Abbot chosen by the monks, and “ withheld the 
temporalities ” from him, coinage there was impossible, and 
so types 2-3-1 and 253 are absent. 

But on the loth of August, 1106, the King, savs 
Florence, “had a meeting with Anselm, the Archbishop, 
and they came to terms of peace and concord on all 
niatters upon which they bad differed.’’ Therefore 
Henry granted the writ which is quoted by Ending as 
follon ^ : — 
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■■ A -writ to Heiebert Losinga, Bishop of Norwich [hs Spiritual 
Loril], to Koger Bigot [as the King’s Administrator of East 
AngliaJ. E.'Passelawe [as Sheriff of East Anglia] and Otho 
Goldsmith, of London the cunentor\ \ in which it was stated 
that the King granted that S. Edmund should have his moneyer 
within his vill, with .ill the privileges of a mint, in like manner 
as he had it m the time of the King’s father, and in like manner 
as the King's brother had granted it to him by his writ." Sea 
page 27. 

Hence type 252 (1106-1108) now appears at St. 
Edmundsbury. In 1 107 Abbot Robert died, and for seven, 
years the abbacy remained vacant, and consequently the 
mint was dormant. Late in 1114 Aldbold, the Jeru- 
salemite, was appointed, and held the monastery until his 
death in 1119, but, as yet, no coin.s representing this 
period are forthcoming. It may be, that the explanation 
is that Henry, still smarting under his defeat in the 
matter of the investitures, was not content with having 
retained the revenue of the monastery for seven V'ears, 
but never sanctioned the monks’ appointment of Aldbold 
and continued to withhold the temporalities. This sup- 
position is supported by the fact that after the death of 
Aldbold, it was not until two more years had elapsed that 
the Ling appointed a successor, and meanwhile he con- 
tinued to retain the revenue of the monastery, and the 
coinage was necessarily in abeyance. 

From the appointment of Abbot Anselm in 1121, how- 
ever, the differences between the Ling and the monks of 
St. Edmund seem at an end, for we read of the Abbot 
attending the King’s court, and we find his name as a 
witness to the royal charters. The mint, therefore, is re- 
opened, and type TV (1121-1123) is in evidence before 
us. But in 1123 Anselm accompanied the King to 
Normandy, and was still there in 1125, when he witnessed 
the charter to Reading, hence type 258, which represents 
1. mi Kill SERIES. 3 E 
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those years, is absent from our 8t. Edmunclsbury coins. 
From 1126 to the close of the reign, however, the Abbot 
was in England, and consequently types 26-5 (1126-1128), 
262 (1128-11311, and 255 (1131-1135) are all jiresent in 
our cabinets. 

It will be noticed that in the subjoined list certain 
coins are now given to this mint which have hitherto 
been assigned to Sandwich. I'lie reasons for this correc- 
tion are a.s follows : — There are coins of the following 
reign of Stephen, which, although reading ON : S.IN, 
nevertheless bear upon their face certain curious evi- 
dences that they were struck at St. Edmund.sbury. 
Therefore, when we observe that some of Henry’s coins 
read ON : SANTI EI»M we are justified in assigning any 
coiitraction, of that form of the name, to the same mint, 
and, further, when we find such coincidences as 
6 ILEBEET ON SAN arid 6 ILEBEET ON EDMA'N ; 60DEIE 
ON SAN and GODEIL ON SANTIE : GODEIE ON SANT and 
GODEIE ON S.EDAI in Henry I’s leign, and similar 
coincidences in that of Stephen, when, in one case, the 
same obverse die is used to both forms of the reverse 
legend, the correction .seems to be assured. 

The Abbots of St. Edmundsburv retained their privi- 
lege of coinage until the reign of Edward III. 

Coins. 

>i..ADALBOT : ON SAN .JitiFNEI EE 2o2 

H. M. Eeynolds. 2-2 grs. PI, VIII. No. 3- 
From H. P. Smitk Sale, 188*3. 

^.ADALBOT ON SAN 05 ^ 


Murrell Sale, 1886. 
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^.GILEBEET ; OX . . X ^.hE . . . . EX ; IV 

L. A Lawrence. This spelling of the moneyer’s 
name Joes not occur elsewhere in Henry’s 
reign. 

4 .GILEBEET OX EDil ^,hEXRIE: 253 

Lincoln and Son. 

^.GILEBEET ON EDMVN ^.hEXRIEV , 2.53 

Watford find. 

^.GILEBEET OX SAX . hEXEIE : 255 

Watford find : A. A. Banes. It will be noticed 
that this unusual form of the obverse legend 
on tvpi; 2.).3 occurs on the coin above reading 
OX EDW. 


, . ILEBEET ^ 255 

Watford find, 2 specimens. 

^GILLEBEE ^.hEXEIL' . . 255 


Watford find. 


4 .GODEIC ; ON : S : EDM : ^HEXEIE VS E • 265 

J. Murdoch. PI. VII. No. 1. From the 
Montagu, 1S1J6, £14 13s., illustrated Xo. 

2;i8 in the catalogue. Shepherd, 1833, 

£13 10=., Durrant, 1847, and Tysseu, 
18U2. Sales. Probably the coin engraved 
Eliding, ii., 3. 


60L>]E1L : OX : S.VNTIE ; ^.IiEXE . . . S E 262 

H. M. Reynolds. From the Simpson Rostron 
Sale, 1892. 
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. 60DRIC : ON ; SANT ^.hENRIETS R 262 

Watford find. Corrected. 

^.ODDE : OX [SJAXTIED • ^hEX 262 

P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton. Recently found at 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

^.PVLFPAET : ON ; SAN .J,EEXRI REX 26S 

Bury St. Edmunds Museum. Found at Whep- 
stoadiWitiiin five miles of Bury St. Edmunds. 

AR OX SAXTIEDM 2«2 

H. P. Smith Sale, 18R6. 

Southgate, 179-5, Tys^en, 18U2, Sales. 251 


SALISBERY ( Wiltshire ). 

Sabesberiu, SiRKSBEP.iA, Se.vbbykio, Seriberia, Sereburh ; 

Domesday, Sarisberie ; Pipe Roll, Sarum. 

The deserted mound of Old Sarum marks the site of 
one of the few great cities of the world which have dis- 
appeared in historical times. It is true tliat the mighty 
earthworks, as an object lesson of the ultimate futility of 
man’s greatest works, still overlook the media>val city to 
which they have given their name, but their respective 
histories are as remotely separated as the stories of war 
and peace. Old Sarum is a relic of the Neolithic age, 
and in turn served as a stronghold for Celt, Roman, 
Briton, Saxon, Dane and Norman, until, worn out by 
time, it is now barren of mankind. From the date, -522, 
when “ Cynric fonglit against the Britons at the place 
which is called Searobyrig and put them to flight,” it bad 
jirobably uioic ol the character of a foi tres^ than of a 
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city, but its greatest wave of prosperity 'vas when the 
ancient See of Sherborne was centred within its walls, 
and its bishop, Roger of Salisbury, was chief justiciary 
of all England, and administrator of the realm in the 
days of Henry I. 

1069. The ancient See of Sherborne was translated to 
Salisbury. (Florence.) 

1086 Domesday notes. — " From half the mill at Salis- 
bury the King has 20s. by weight. From the ttrtiiis 
denarius of Salisbury the King has £'6." The Bishop 
holds Salisbury. In the time of King Edward it 
paid geld for 50 hide.s. There are 82 earrucates of 
land, of which 10 hides are in lordship and S carru- 
cates. Here are 2.5 villeins and 50 bondsmen with 
17 earrucates. In Wilton 7 burgesses belonging to 
this Waiior iiay i)5 pi'nce. In the Manor there are 
4 mills of 47s. 7d. and half a mill of 80s. : also 142 
acres of meadow : pa.stnre 20 ipiarentines long and 
10 broad, and woods 4 qnarentines long and 2 broad. 
Of the lands of thi.s Manor Edward [of Salisbury] 
holds 5 hides, Odo ['* of IVinche-ter] o hides, and 
Hugh ['? Lasne] 3 hides, less a fifth. Those who 
held these [hides] in the time of King Edward 
could not be separated from the Bi.shop. There are in 
lordship 5 earrucates and 3 villeins and 17 bondsmen 
with 2 earrucates. The lordship of the Bishop is 
worth £47. What the men hold is valued at f 17. 

Edward of Salisbury, the Sheriff, has per annum 
from the dninriitx which pertains to the 

shrievalty [of Wiltshire], also large payments in kind 
and otherwise, which are set out in detail. 

1100. William II, at the time of his death, held the 
bishopric of Salisbury in his own hancLs. (Florence.) 

1102. Roger, King Henry’s Chancellor, is appointed 
Bishop, but owing to the dispute as to investitures, 
his consecration is postponed. (Florence.) 

1106. The King holds his Whitsuntide court at Salisbury. 

1107. August 11th. Bishop Boger is consecrated. 
'Florence.) Of him Malmesbury says: — “ Hunry 
cominitttd even the kingdom to his fidelity ; made 
him Chancellor, and, not long afterwards. Bishop of 
Salisluirv. Roger therefore decidr'l caU'Cs regulated 
the txj’ciidituie, and h.id ch.irgi of llir Tic.isur;, 
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Such were his occupations when the King was in 
England, such, without associate or inspector, when 
ho was absent in Norm.indy. . . . He built anew 
the church of Salisbury [Old Sirum], and beautified 
it in such a manner that it yields to none in 
England." 

1114. Edward of Salisbury is in Xormandy, and 
witnesses the King's charter to the Abbey of St. 
Georges de ISocherville. (T)octs. of France.) 

1116. March 19th. ‘‘The Earls and Barons of all 
England did homage and swore fealty, at Salisbury, 
to lYiliiam, the King's son,” as heir-apparent to the 
throne. (Melrose. I 

1119. August. At the battle of Bivmule “Edtvard of 
Salisbury carried the standard, whose approved 
intrepidity was in high renown, and never failed him 
even when lighting to the death.” (Orderic.) 

1120. November 2.‘;th. Edward of Sali>bury refused to 
sail in the ill-tated White Ship, and “ came on shore, 
having left the vessel upon observing that it was 
overcrowded with riotous and headstrong youths.” 
1 Orderic.) 

1123. On sailing to Normandy, Henry *' committed all 
England to the care and admini.stration of Bishop 
lioger.” (Sax. Chron.) 

1125. Cliiistmas. Bishop Boger, as Chief Justiciary of 
England, holds the inquisition of the muueyers at 
Winche'ter. (See pages 80-Sl.) 

1126. September. The eustodj' of Eobert, Duke of 
Normandy, is transferred from Bishop Eoger to 
Eobert of Gloucester. (See page 120.) 

1130. Pipe Koll notes. — Twenty shillings are paid out of 
the county returns for making a gate [or door] to the 
crypt [•‘eellarium,” but possibly the courtyard] of 
the keep of Salisbury ; and from the market toll of 
Salisbur}', which pertained to the finmi of Wilton, 
which the King gave to the Bishop of Salisbury, as 
the Queen had before given it to the church of Salis- 
bury, 4Us. bjr number. [See the charters to which 
these items refer in the Monasticon.] The Bishop 
receives large giants from most of the county returns. 
Liider Northamptonshire and Leicestershire, Paganus 
de Hocton accounts for 200 marks of silver and 2 
marks ol gold [upon his marriage with] the widow of 
Edward ol Salisbury, and his father for i;20O, in 
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addition, on Iiis behalf, for the same fees. Walter of 
Salinbnrv and Patrick de Cadiirc receive grnnts from 
the returns of Wiltshire, and the latter from those of 
several other comities. Humphrey de Bohun. under 
Wiitsbire. accounts for £‘2’2 10s., as successor to his 
father’s ['? father-in-law's] land, and 400 silver marks, 
that he mia:ht be Papifer to the King ; also 60 silver 
marks in case he should he able to claim the land of 
Mere [Wilts] . 

1131. September Sth. At the Council of Northampton, 
Walter of Sali.-hnry and Humphrey de Bohun witness 
the King's charter to the See of Salisbury. 

The numo of the mint of Old Sarum makes its first 
appearance upon our coins in the reign of Ethelred II, 
and is coutinuLd upon those of all his succe.s.sors until 
the Conquest. But the output had been waning until, 
in the time of the Confessor, it would seem as if the 
number of moncvers never oxeeodcd two. 

A .similar condition obtains under both of the Wil- 
liams, and the types issued are of an intermittent 
character. Thi.-, at (tiice, prohibits the supposition that 
Mali.sbury was either a royal mint, or that the privilege 
of coinage was in the hands of its Bishop. The account 
of the eitv as given u> in Boine^day is peculiar, and 
worthv of a eloper study than theNe pages will admit. 
We are told that “ the Bishop holds Salisbury,” but then 
follow.s it.s description, whicli i.s not that of the burg, but 
of the whole district of some three thoustind acres. More- 
over, it is worth .£47, and as the trrtin^ ih narius of the 
burg was onlv £'(>, it is qiiite eeitain that what the Bi.-.hop 
held was not the burg, or, at lea^t, not the burg alone. 
But there are more .'■itisfactory proofs that the Bi.^hops of 
Salisburv never held either the bursr or the coe'.le of 
Sali'hurv, and, shortly, the I’ollrAEi.g are among>r them. 
Six vear.' after the date of Domesday the foui.<latitiQ 
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charter of it^ cathelral was granted, and amongst other 
benefits it cave to the Bishop “et ante postam castelli 
Seriberieiisis terrain ex ultra parte vise in orturum domo- 
rumque caiionieorum necessitate ’’ (ilonasticon), which, 
if the Bishop already held the burg, need not, and could 
not, have been granted to him. The castle of Devizes 
was the stronghold of Bishop Roger ; and there, and not 
at Salisbury, was Robert, Duke of Xormandy, kept prisoner 
by him. In 1 BiO the Ripe Roll conclusively proves that 
the castle of Salisbur}' was .still in the King’s hands, for 
its repairs are disbursed by the .sherilf out of the count}' 
returns. Finally, it was owing, in part, to the oppres.-ion 
of the King’s castellans of ( )ld .'<anim that the episcopal 
chair was ultimately removed to the mediicval and modern 
city. 

What the Bishop held, therefore, according to Domes- 
day, was probably most, if not all, of the Hundred of 
Underditch, i.e., under the ditches of Old Sarmn. But 
we are told that Edward held five hides, Odo live, and 
Hugh three and four-fifths of a hide, which in the time 
of the Confessor could not be separated from what the 
Bishop held ; or, according to the above theory, could 
not be separated from the hundred. This land is valued 
at £17. aud in view of the fact that the third pennv of 
Salisbury was worth £G, it looks very much as if it 
represented the burg. “ Edward,” too, must surely be 
Edward of Salisbury, and we know, from the fact that his 
grandson was hereditary castellan, and was as such 
created Earl ot Salishurv, that Edward was the Kino^’s 

- O 

castellan, and Domesday tells us that he held also the 
hereditary shrievalty of Wiltshire. 

Without, however, laying stress on the possible identity 
ol the lit hides with the hnrg, it seems certain, fioin the 
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subsequent bistoiy of tlie familj’, that Edward of Salis- 
bury was the King’s castellan of the burg. The King, 
at the time of Domesday, held the tertius deuarius in his 
own hands, and it is very possible that it survived to him 
with those of several cities in the south-west of England, 
which we know had been possessed by Queen Matilda, 
and fell into his hands upon her death. Edward’s posi- 
tion, therefore, seems to have been very similar to that 
of Roger Bigod at Ipswich (see page 231), and in all 
probability he, also, subsequently received the tcrtius 
denarius itself ; for, as hereditary sheriff of the county, 
he, like De Grautmesnil at Leicester, was almost but 
not quite an earl. 

That the Bishop had no share whatever in the mint of 
Salisbuiy is further proved by the 1146 Bull of Pope 
Eugenius III. This Bull schedules the various posses- 
sions and rights of the See of Suh.'bury, and, as to its 
form and purpose, is identical in every respect with his 
Bull of the same date to Peterborough, Yet, although 
tlie latter twice details the inoneyer at Stamford, there is, 
in the former, no allusion to any right of coinage in the 
ci'iitirmation of the many privileges of the Bishop of 
Salisbury. That at the date of Domesday the mint of 
Salisbury was not in the King’s hands is proved bv the 
absence of any item of the payment of afinna or fine bv 
its moneyers. And that it was not in the hands of the 
burgesses is similarh' clear from the entire omission of 
any mention of them or of their tinnu. Therefore 
little doubt remains that it was a grantee’s mint, and 
tile sole prerogative of Edward ol Salisburv. Had it 
hceu otherwise, we may rest assiireil that llenrv 1 would 
have granted some shaie, at least, in it to his favourite 
mini'ter and e. ch-SKi-tii , Bi'hop Royr 

5 01.! MUR rtJ -r n,iEs. 3 f 
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^Mio was Edward of Salisbury':' According to our old 
friend Camden, lie was the j'ounger son of AValter de 
Evreux, Earl of Roumare, but according to “• The iSorman 
People,” be was tbe second son of Gerald de Roumare, 
the Dapifer. He seems therefore to have been the second, 
or more probably the third son of the House of Rou- 
inare and a.s such was uncle to William de Roumare 
afterwards Earl of Lincoln (page ’262.^ The senior line, 
which held Roumare and other large possessions of the 
family in Normandy, soon became extinct (Camden) and 
therefore out of some confusion we may gather the 
following pedigree. Gerald the Dapifer left seven sons, 
of whom Robert Fitz Gemld, Roger Fitz Gerald and 
Edward of Salisbury were the three eldest. The first 
was the Robert Fitz Gerald who was Standard-Bearer to 
Bohemond in the first Crusade, and the second was the 
father of William de Roumare. 

From the date of Domesday to the accession of Henry I, 
Edward of Salisbury’s piincipal residence was the castle 
from which he derived his name, and, in consequence, most 
of the intermediate types of the coinage are in evidence 
fromhismint at Salisbury. This was also the local condition 
of affairs during the first .six years of King Henry’s reign, 
and therefore types 201 (1100-1102), 204 (1102-1104', 
and 203 (1104-1100) are duly represented amongst our 
coins of this mint. But in 1106 he no doubt accompani, d 
Henry to Normandy and fought at Tinchebrai to earn 
that “ approved intrepidity and high renown” in battle 
which is accorded to him by Orderic. At this date his 
brother Roger de Roumare was lately dead, for Lucia, his 
widow, re- married and became the mother of Ralph de 
Gernons, at the latest, in 1107 ; as the latter was of 
age, and succeeded fo the Earldom of Chester in 1129 
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(page 149). Edward ol Salisbiirv t'lms, acquired the 
large possessions of Roger in Normandy, as guardian to 
the infant William de Rouiiiare. About this time, too, 
probably occurred the death of his eldest bi'other Robert, 
the Standard-Bearer, whose line, we know, soon became 
extinct. It is true that a Robert titz Gerold’s name 
occurs in much later charters, but as it is usualh' in con- 
nection with the retainers of the Earl of Leicester and 
appears during Stephen’s reign, it cannot represent the 
Robert tvhose prowe.ss in the first Crusade was second to 
none and who was Lord of Roumare. That Edward had 
succeeded to Robert’s vast estates and to his hereditary 
title of Standard-Bearer to Normandy is i^roved by the 
fact that he “ carried the Standard’’ in 1119 at the battle 
of Breniule, and that he was guardian of the young 
William de Roumare is corroborated by the fact that 
Edward of Salisbury and William de Roumare are 
mentioned by Orderic in the same sentence as refusing 
to sail in the ill-fated White Ship in 1120. Orderic also 
says that one Walter similarly escaped, w'ho probably was 
Edward’s son — afterwards Walter of Salisbury. 

We have the evidence of the charter of St. Georges 
that Edward of Salisbury was in Normandy in 1114, and 
so far as an extensive search has disclosed, no English 
charter of later date than 1106 bears his name. Hence 
we may assume that from the time of Tinchebrai in 1106 
to his refusing to sail in the White Ship in 1120, Edward 
was concerned in the wars in Normandy and in the 
administration of the much larger estates of the family 
in that country. Thu.s coincidentally with the consecra- 
tion of the King’s favourite, Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, 
Edward the castellan relinquishes the city to his care and 
joins the campaigns in Normandy, hence coinage at 
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Salisbury is necessarily diseoiitimied. The AYhite Ship 
was the last of the lieet to sail on the King’s return to 
England in Xovember, 1T20, and whether Edward subse- 
quently followed him or not is a matter of doubt, but if 
we are justilied in taking Orderic’s expression “ even 
when fighting to the death,” in its literal sense, we may 
assume that he remained in Xormandv and perished 
in one of the numerous battles there, for England rested 
in peace. 

Edward died before 1129, for in that year his widow 
had already been married to Pain de Hoeton. He left a 
sou, Vt alter of Salisbury, and a daughter, the wife of 
Humphrey de Hohun. His large possessions in England 
were, we are told, divided between his son, Walter of 
Salisbury and his daughter, the wife of Humphrey de 
Bohun, though Walter would, of course, take Sali-sbury 
and the family honours. Both Walter and Humphrey 
therefore return to England to take posses^ion of their 
inheritance, and the lldO Pipe Roll tells us that the 
former, who is styled “ Walter de Salisbury,’’ was receiv- 
ing revenue from Wiltshire and the adjoining county, 
and that the latter was paying relief on the death of “ his 
father,” perhaps his father-in-law, and had been appointed 
a Royal Dapifer. In September, 11.31. thev are together 
at the Council of Northampton and witness the charter 
to Salisbury. Hence type 262 (1129-11.31) is in evidence, 
amongst our coins of Salisbury, of this visit to England. 
As early as in the reign of Rufus, Walter had married 
Sibilla of Cadurc, and their son Patrick — afterwards first 
Earl of Salisbury took his mother’s name, and as Patrick 
de Cadurc is frequently mentioned in the 1130 Pipe Roll. 
This pedigree is proved by a later charter to Salisburv 
commencing “ Wulterus, Edwardi vicccomitis filiu.s, et 
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Sibilla uxor lUoa e: lieres iioster Comes Patricius” (treul. 
df Maud. 'dTGi. 

We know no more of Walter of Salisbury during tlie 
few remaining years of this reign, but as his name does 
not occur in any English charters in tlie meantime and 
as Humphrey de Bohuii certainly returned to Xormandy, 
we may assume that his visit to England was merely for 
the purpose of receiving his hereditary estates in this 
country and that he preferred to return to his larger 
possessions in Xormandy. This only would account for 
the absence of type 'dob from our coins of .Salisbury. 

The mint seems to have been intermittently continued 
until the reign of Henry III, when, no doubt, together 
with the old city, it ceased its existence. 


Coins 


^COIdllC OX SALR 2il 

E. H. E\ans S.de. 1804. From raishcr Davis 
hale, 1803, •• found at .'st. John's.'' The 
name of the mint was read .slii-'.l;, for, on 
this type, the letter A is oltuu represented 
by two parallel upiighls, joined, us in the 
modern H. A GoUiic coined here in the 
time of Widiam 1. 

-i-eSDEX OX SERB .MIEX 234 

Hunterian Museum, Glasgow Umversity. 
Osbern coined here in the two previous 
reigns. 


^OhBERX OX hEAE ^.fiEXEI REX A1 2o2 

This reading seems to have been taken from 
the coin itself, but the refen nee has been 
omitted. 
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^ ISBllRN' OX SEAR hEXEIREXAI 2.33 

A'eville Rolfe Sale, 18S2. 

^.OSBER . OX SEAR 253 

Sale, February, 1S06. 

^.SI . . . . OX : SERBIR ^hEXEIEVS: 262 

British Museum. The moneyer's name was 
probably Sibern, see the next coin. 


. BEE . : . X S'EJRIBJE . hEX . . . . S E : 2G2 

M'atforil timl. Mr. Rashleigh. however, merely 
dots the letters of the moneyer's name, and 
schedules the coin under •• Lueertain mints.” 


SANDWICH (Kent). 

S.A.N'Dwic, Sandwich, Sandwicuii; Domesday, Sand-utce. 

It is doubtful whether Sandwich was yet in existence 
when the Roman legions landed at Rutupiae, or when 
the Saxon fleet disembarked at Ebhsfleet in its imme- 
diate vicinity, but even then so convenient a harbour 
would scarcely be neglected. It was at Sandwich that 
Athelstan fought his great naval battle with the Danes in 
831 and captured nine of their ships ; but during the last 
fifty years of the Saxon rule in England there was scarce 
a disturbance by sea or by land hut the town was the 
scene of strife or plunder. 

1086. Domesday notes. — The Archbishop [of Canter- 
bury] holds this burg, and it is for the maintenance 
of the monks, and returned similar service to the King 
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as Dover, which the men of the burg testify. Before 
King Edward gave it to the Holy Trinity it paid Elo 
to the King. At the time ot the death of King 
Edward it was not [let] at/ir»iii. When the Arch- 
bishop received it, it paid £40 as Jlimii, and 40,000 
herrings for the sustenance of the monks. In the 
year in which this survey is made it paid £50 asjirmit 
and herrings as before. In the time of King Edward 
there were here 807 inhabited houses, now there 
are 76 more, i.e. 388. 

By a charter dated June did, 9 g 6, King Edgar granted 
to the Church at Canterbury the port and town of 
Sandwich, together with all the liberties and customs of 
the King which pertained to them, and in 1023 Canute 
confirmed the same. But in neither of these charters, 
which are set out in full in the Diplomafarinm Angllcum 
AEd Saxonid, is there any mention of a mint. 

Upon the authority of the British Museum Catalogue 
an incidental reference has been made on page 174 to the 
origin of this mint in the reign of Ethelrcd II, but the 
evidence in support of this contention solely rests upon 
the legend +SPAr,TCAE MO SAN, and when this is com- 
pared with a Stamford coin of the same King and type, 
reading ESPAKT6AE MO STA, it is shaken. According 
to Ruding there is, or was, a coin reading SANDYVI 
of the reign of Canute which, if correctly read, must have 
been issued at Sandwich. But the earliest tangible evi- 
dence w'e liave of the existence of the mint is on certain 
coins of the Confessor reading ON SAItJ' and ON SANDpI, 
and in view of the absence of any reference to a mint in 
the hefore-mentiontd charters, it is not improbable that it 
was estuhlisbed by him in a grant to the church ef Can- 
terbury. It was continued in the reigns of lYiiliam I 
and IL 

I).' inrsdny tells us that altliougb the Archbishop held 
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the town it rendered the same service to the King as 
Dover. Sandwich, therefore, supplied “ 20 ships to the 
King’s fleet for 15 days in everv year, each being manned 
by 21 men.” When, therefore. King Henry ascended 
the throne in 1100, there was no reason why type 251 
''1100-1101 1 should not have been issued here, although, 
as yet, it is not to be found. But in 1101, when the fleet 
betrai'ed the King upon the emergency of Duke Robert’s 
invasion, and deserted to the enemy. Sandwich, as one of 
the burgs responsible for the maritime defence, would, as 
we have seen h.tppened in the similar cases of Dover, 
Levees, and Oxford, suffer the King’s displeasure and lose 
its priiileges. Thus, wliether the moneyer wa.s directly 
under the Archbishop or whether, as at Dover, Oxford, 
and Lewes, the burgesse.s farmed the mint in the firma of 
their burg, and the latter is the more probable, the privi- 
lege would be withdrawn, and coinage of necessity 
cease. 

In his arcount of the Watford find, Xu.m. Chron. xii. 
152, Mr. Ra'lileigh. liowever, assigns to this mint a coin 
of type 202 ^1128-1101), reading 4*60 . . . SE : OX : SA . D : 
and, if correctly read, it is the only specimen of Henrv’s 
reign which seems to warrant the appropriation, for all 
others previously given to Sandwich must, as we have 
seen on page 590, be transferred to St. Edrnuiidsbury. 
But standing alone as this reading does, it is not very 
satisfactory, and it is just possible that it, also, may really 
be the work of GODEIC of St. Edmundsbury. If, how- 
ever, it is rightly appropriated to Sandwich, it is 
.significant that its date (1128-115] ': should immediately 
follow a certain writ dated 1127. by which Kino Henry 
decided in favotir of the Church of Canterburv, a famous 
cuu.-,e toucliing the claims of the Abbot of St. Augustine 
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to certaia customs infringing the liberties of the port of 
Sandwich, and confirmed the whole of its rents and dues 
to the former community. 

It is, therefore, with much hesitation that Sandwich 
has been inserted in the list of Henry’s mints, and it was 
omitted, as doubtful, from the list of the mints under 
type 262, page 90, but as there is a coin of King Stephen 
reading OX : SAXPI, the last which has any claim to such 
an appropriation, the town must, for the present at least, 
receive the benefit of the doubt. 

Coins. 

4«SO . . . SE : OX : 3A . D ; -h hEXRIE . . 262 

Watford find. 

For coins previously assigned to this mint see under 
St. Edmundsbury. 


SOrTHAMPTON (H.uipshike). 

Hamtune, He.witun, Hanton, Antona ; Domesday, Hantu.se ; 

Pipe Roll, H.amtona. 

It is to the Roman fortification in the immediate 
vicinity that Southampton, doubtless, owes its origin ; 
but its importance in Saxon days was due to its position 
as the port of W^inchester, the capital of England. As 
such it unfortunately suffered periodical attacks from the 
Danish fleets, and was more than once burnt to the 
ground. But upon the accession of Canute its fortunes 
improved, for he is said to have been crowned here, and to 
have chosen the burg as an occasional residence : here, 
also, tradition assigns his famous moral upon the sea- 
shore. 

\ OL. 1. Founxu SEKlEs. d O 
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1086. Domesday notes. — “ In the burg of [South] Hamp- 
ton the King has in lordship 70 men who pay £7 in 
land tax, and paid the same in the time of King 
Edward. Of these ‘27 paid 8d., two 12d., and 
others, 50 in number, 6d. each. Since King IVdliaiu 
came into England there are 05 Norman and 01 
English inhabitants, who, amongst them, render 
£4 Os. Gd. in customs.” Yarious feudatories are meu- 
tioned who hold their houses, some fifty in all. free 
“ by concession of King IVilliam.” 

1128-9. King Henry grants the foundation charter of the 
Priory of St. Denys, Southampton. The date is 
usually given as 1134, hut the charter is addressed to 
William Bishop of Winchester, who died in 1129, and 
to William de Pont-de-l’Arche, the Sheriff, who was 
Sheritf of Hampshire in 1129, and is witnessed by 
William Archbishop of Canterbury, who W'as appointed 
in 1123. 

1130. Pipe Pioll notes. — The membrane, which, according 
to the schedule, contained the accounts of South- 
ampton, is missing, but elsewhere we notice that rlio 
King's Court had lately journeyed from Clarendon to 
this town. 


As early as in a cTiarter of King Ethel wulf, South- 
ampton is designated a royal town, and in Atlielstaii’s 
Law it was allowed two moneyers. Coins issued here of 
the latter King are in existence, also of Eadred and of all 
his Saxon successors. 

When the Conqueror “ came into England ” he found 
that nearly every burg of importance in the south- 
western district had acquired the privilege of coining. 
However convenient the system of numerous small mints, 
scattered amongst the people, mav have been to the 
public, it was neither economical nor profitable to the 
King, as, so far as w'o can judge from existing coins, 
many ot tlsera seem only to have coined spasmodically, for 
the supply, no doubt, exceeded the demand. AVilliam’s 
policy, thereiure, from the commencement of his reign, 
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was to absorb tbe smaller mints into the larger, and these 
again into the chief royal mints of the district. Thus a 
comparison of their moneyers show.s us, how one after 
another these smaller mints were absorbed, until at the 
accession of Henry I, in Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and 
Wiltshire alone, those of Bedwin, Bridport, Cricklade, 
ilalniesbury, Marlborough and Shaftesbury had dis- 
appeared, and those of Southampton, ^Tarchara and Wilton 
seem to have hecome mere appendages to the royal mint at 
'Winchester. These in turn were to fall, and in the course 
of centuries London gradually gathered every mint in the 
country into its meshes until, to-day, it alone survives. 

At the date of Domesday the mints of Southampton 
and Wilton seem to have been in the same relation to 
W inchester as Southwark was to London, and, therefore, 
they are not scheduled in the survey. The mouevers of 
Southampton were usually moneyers of Wilton, and most 
of the moneyers of Wilton can be identified as officials of 
the Winchester mint. Again, in later times, for instance, 
Sanson, who coined only at Southampton in the reign of 
Stephen, is entered in the Liber Win ton for 1148 as 
“ Saiison monetarius,” and as receiving and paying large 
fees as a burgess of Winchester. In the same authority 
appears, amongst its Winchester records, the curious 
passage, “ Goihx'm Sorrhr- fnif tempore Regix Edn-nnii 
nuiiji^fer )noiiefnri\j)rHii{\,” who was the GODpiXE upon 
the Winchester coins of both the Coufes-sor and IVilliaiii I. 
This is the only rfHJord of an official who is described as 
the chief of the moneyers; and it socmis to fit in exactly 
with the circuiuscaiices if we consider the mint of 
Winchester as the centre of a monetary system com- 
prising not only its own mint, but, in addition, thnt-o of 
several neighb'-’Ui ing royal towns. 
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Its vicinity to the great city of Winchester would in 
any case prejudicially affect the profitable working of the 
Southampton mint, and, therefore, we can quite under- 
stand that after it became appended to that of Winchester 
there was no necessity for a constant coinage. But the 
privilege of a mint still existed, and it followed that 
whenever the demand for currency arose, the privilege 
would be put into operation. We have seen, under 
Lincoln, that nothing benefited the prosperitv of a town 
so much as the advent of the King and his court, and 
nothing, theretore, tended so much to the demand for 
money. With this in mind, a glance at the types which 
we have of Southampton in Henry’s reign, will explain 
their issue. In 1106 Henry held his court at Salisbury 
at the Feast of Pentecost, and thence he sailed to 
Normandy. Hence we may assume that he embarked 
from Southampton or Portsmouth, and so we find type 
252 (1106-1108) represented among.st our coins of this 
mint. Lender the year 1126 the Saxon Chronicle tells us 
that “ the King went to Winchester, where he remained 
during the festival of Easter, .... then he proceeded to 
Portsmouth, and stayed there over Pentecost week, and as 
soon as he had a fair wind he sailed for Normandy.” Type 
(1121-1123), therefore, records this visit upon our 
Southampton coins. In 1129, as we have already seen 
from the records in the Pipe Eoll, King Henry and his 
court visited Southampton. This was in April, 1130, when 
ho journeyed “ from Woodstock to Clarendon and from 
Clarendon to Southampton,” thus type 262 (1129-1131) 
i- issued at Southampton. It does not appear that the 
King was ever in the vicinity of the mint upon any other 
(except at Portsmouth in 1114, when the coinage 
wa.- represented at Wilton , and it does not appear that 
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the mint of Southampton issued any other types. 
Sudbury, Tamworth and Warwick seem to have been 
similarly influenced as to their coinage. 

The mint was entire!}' discontinued at some date in the 
follhwing reign. 


Coins. 


.i.D0ET OX hAXTO 4.hEXEI EEX 252 

British Museum. From the Montagu Sale, 

£.3. The first two letters of the 
muneyer's name are somewhat indistinct. 


•i-PAIEX : OX hAMTV ^.hEXEI ... 265 

British Museum. Probably from the Tyssen 
Sale, 1802. The supposed use of the Saxon 
form of the letter 11 in the name of the mint 
on this coin was the exception referred to on 
page 84, but upon examination the letter 
proves to be of the ordinary type, i.c. It. 
Hence the solitary e.xception fails and the 
disappearance of the form H in the year 
1100 was absolute. As to the monoyer, see 
page 323. The Pain family were settled in 
Hampshire and Dorsetshire from Xorman 
times — hence Pain's Bridge and Payne's 
Place : and a member of it was summoned 
to the 7th Pariiameiit of Richard II. 


4.S . ERIE OX RAM 252 

Simpson Rostron Sale, 1892. Probably' the 
similar coin described in the Marsh am 
catalogue, 1888. The moneycr was doubt- 
less Serlie. and the name 8ere' occurs as of 
this district in the 11311 Pipe Roll. This 
moneyer coined at Wilton in the previous 
type. 
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4.YLF ON hAMTV ^.hEXC EEX A IV 

British Museum. The moneyer was, perhaps, 
the YLFPINE who had coined at Win- 
chester in type 267. 

The coin of type 2.55 doubtfully attributed to . 
this mint in the Tyssen Catalogue, and 
therefore so entered on page 96, cannot be 
traced. 


SOUTHWARK. See London and Socihwjiek. 


STAMFORD. See Peterborough. 


SUDBURT (Suffolk). 

SuroRyiiiG, SuTiiBEEiE, SuTHuuRu; Domesday, Sutberie ; Pipe 
Roil (Hoiiry II), Suthbeeia. 

“The history of East Anglia is nearly blank in the 
chronicles of England,” wrote Sir Francis Palgrave, and 
perhaps Sudbury stood foremost in hi.s mind. Its name 
suggests that it was the southern burh of its ancient 
kingdom, but we gather that in later Saxon times its 
importance had so waned that at the date of Domesday, 
although it still retained a market and a mint, its descrip- 
tion is rather that of an agricultural district than that of 
a burg. The Saxon Chronicle tells us that Alfun, Bishop 
of East Anglia, died at Sudbury in 797, and, some two 
centuries later, its ancient church of St. Gregory received 
benefactions under the wills of iEtheric and JElflaed. 

1086. Domesday notes. — Under the heading of “ The land 
of the mother of Earl Morcar which lYilliam cainerarius 
and Otho aurifex administer in the King's hands," is, 
'• In Tingohv Hundred the mother of Earl Morcar held 
Sudbury in the time of King Edward, now King 
Y illiam has in lordship 3 carrucates of land ; then there 
was one to-wn [rd?«]. now there are two and 66 touus- 
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men, tenants of the Hall-mote, . . and oo burgesses 
in lordship.” The church of St. Gregory holds certain 
lands. The burg and the market are mentioned, ‘‘ and 
here there are moneyers.” “It used to be worth £18, 
by weight, and now it is worth TllS, by number.” 

1130, Pipe lioll notes. — The hrst item under this county is 
that William Sorell accounts for 55 marks of silver 
and w a mark of gold for an amercement of false pennies ; 
he pays £10, is remitted 5 marks of silver by the 
King’s writ, and owes the balance. Sudbury is not 
mentioned, 

Although the imme of Sudbury first appears upon our 
coins in the reign of Ethclrcd II, there is, from a com- 
parison of the names of its moneyers and from their 
number at that period, every reason to believe that it had 
been in operation in previous reigns, when most of the 
types bore the moneyers’ names alone. That it was an 
ancient town of importance eve know ; and the name of 
its hundred — Thingoe — of which, at the date of Domes- 
day, it comprised one quarter in value, suggests that it 
may, like the Tynwald of ilan and the Thingvallyr of 
Iceland, have been, at some time in the remote past, the 
Tiiiij or moot-place of East Anglia. This would account 
for the otherwise remarkable fact that immediately its 
name appears upon our coins we find the names of no 
fewer than a dozen moneyers upon one type. Hence, in 
the reign of Ethelred II, the town must have been of the 
greatest prosperity, and its mint of an importance second 
to none in East Anglia. But suddenly, during the same 
reign, the mint is stopped, and altliough it was revived 
by Canute, and continued by the Confessor, it never after- 
wards aspired to more than a single moneyer. Surely 
this writes the history of the rise and fall of a great 
East Anglian burg — a prey' to tho devastation of the 
Danish raid of lUlO, when — 
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“ The Danes had possession of the place of carnage ; and 
there were they horsed ; and afterwaois had dominion over 
East Anglia and the land they, for three months, ravaged and 
burnt ; and they even went into the wild fens and they des- 
troyed men and cattle and burned, throughout the fens : and 
Thetford they burnt and Cambridge, and after that they went 
southward again to the Thames. . . . ever burning as they 
went.” (Saxon Chron.) 

During the reigns of Canute, Edward the Confessor, 
and William I and II respectively, so far as we know, 
the mint only issued one or perhaps two types, and there- 
fore no regular /trwrt could have been paid by it. Thus 
the vague expression in Domesday, “ here there are 
moneyers,” is exactly what we should expect in a case 
where there was a rigrht of coinage bv ancient custom, 
but which was only exercised at intermittent periods, 
and under such special conditions and authority as might 
arise at any time, and for which, therefore, no annual 
firma or definite rent charge could be provided. 

In the reign of Henry I there seem to have been four 
occasions only when the roj'al mint at the impoverished 
town of Sudbury might be expected to Lave been profit- 
ably in operation. The first would be in 1104, when, as 
we are told in the foundation charter of Thetford Priory, 
“the King made a stay at Thetford.” The date is proved 
by the list of its witnesses, and Henry would pass through 
Sudbury on his journey from London. It may be that 
the King, in return for the expense he put upon the burg 
for a night’s entertainment of himself and his court, 
freely confirmed the privilege of coining for that vear. 
Thus we have type 253 (1104-1106), commemorative of 
the royal visit into East Anglia. The second occasion 
would be when, as explained on page 62, every hide 
throughout England had to contribute three shillings in 
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money for the dowry of the King’s daughter Matilda, 
prior to her marriage with the Emperor of Germany in 
January, 1114; at a time, too, when Sudbury would be 
enriched by the influx of yisitors at the consecration of 
its own Priory of St. Bartholomew and of the neiwhbour- 

o 

ing Priory of Thetford. Uenccwe haye type 267 (1112- 
1114) of this mint. The third occasion was exactly 
similar, i.e., probably for the dowry of Matilda’s second 
marriage in 1128, and so we haye type 2G5 (1126-1128) 
in eyidence. The fourth and last occasion would he 
during the years 1128-1131, when, as we hare seen, the 
mint of Korwich was, for a time, closed, and so Sudbury 
stepped into the breach, and for a short period usurped 
the privileges of the chief mint in East Anglia by issuing 
type 262 (1128-1131). 

The name of the moneyer on the two first occasions 
when coinage was in operation at .Sudbury — that is — 
upon types 253 (1104-1106) and 267 (1112-1114) is 
AVulfric, and as he is probably the P'\'LFEir who coined 
here for William I, he was doubtless of advanced age in 
1114. It was about this date that he gave the church of 
St. Bartholomew at Sudbury to the Monastery of 
ATestminster, for the King’s confirmation charter of the 
gift seems to have been granted in 1117. Henry's 
charter is undated, but states that it was given at West- 
minster. Therefore, as it is witnessed by Archbishop 
Ealph, who was appointed April 20th, 1114, and is 
addressed to Herbert, Bishop of Korwich, wiio died 
July 22nd, 1119, its date is closely defined, and when we 
observe, by inference, that the tiueen, who died May 1 st, 
1118, was then living, and that Henry granted a cliarter 
to Hulme Abbey, Norfolk, also at AVestniinstor, but dated 
1117, which is witnessed by Archbishop Ralph and 

\'OL. I. KULUIH SERIES. 3 H 
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Ealpli tlie Chancellor (another 'witness common to both 
deeds , that year may he accepted as the true date of the 
Sudbury charter ; althoiio;h the King’s presence iu 
Engl and at that period does not ajipear to have been 
historically noticed. 

The following are its terms : — 

“ Henri.-us Rex AnpliiE, Herberto Episcopo Xorwic. et Ilay- 
moni Dapifero, et Bnrgeusibus de Suthhery. omnibusque miuis- 
tris suis et tidelibus, Francis et Auglis de iSuthfoIk salutem. 
Soiatis me conet ssisse Deo, et t^aucto Retro, et Moiiastm-io 

estmon. pro reJemptione animte mtie F.eclesiam Sancti R>ar- 
tholomei de Sutlitieria (piam IVTjr.FEICUS moii, tai ins nuiis ad 
usum moiiaehorum inibi servieidimn eis dederat pro Irateniitato 
et monachatu suo qiieiu ibiilem susceperet." tvc. (llonastioon. j 

The charter is interesting, in that it not only describes 
dVulfric as luijm furius we/'.s, thus showing him to have 
been a roval moneyer ; hut also proves that, as such, he 
was of sufficient wealth and position as to he the founder, 
or at least the donor, of the Priory. 

The mint seems to have been entirely discontinued 
after the reign of Stephen. 


CiJINS 

^.[OJSBEEX [OX] SVDBE -26:. 

Allen Sale. ISOS. A Richard FitzOsberne 
held a fief in Suffolk from Earl Bigod in 
1165. (Norman People.'. 

.tOS .... ON • SYTB : ^hENEIEYS EE 262 

L. A. Lawrence. 20 grs. 

4.0SBEEN ON SYTB 262 

Sides, April, IShO : .Tun-, 1001. 
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4.PVLFRIC ox SVB ^.HEXRI REX 253 

E, K. Burstal; 171 grs. As to this moneyer, 
see before. 

^PYLERIE . OX ; SVTB .MiEXEIC REX 2(57 

British lluseum. 


TAM \V ORTH ( Staffoed-^hirf, ). 

T.ijnVEORTHIGE. TaMWERPIN, T.\J[E^WRP\, Tomey'oktiiie, To- 
MANY'OETHiG, CHAriiE'VEKP ; Homesdav, Tajiev.'okde ; Pipe 
Roll, T.amevtobd.a. 

The earliest reference to Tumwoith would seem to be 
ibat in the eliariers of (.iffii, King of Tlercia, and as he 
Liiid his suoce.s^ors grunted several “in cico on 

TuDii.ti'ui'fliit,’ or ill. I'lijiili piilntio In Tiiino- 

•I'orfJiine,’' it was doautie's the northern stronghold of the 
Kings of TIoreiu. Towards the end of the ninth century 
the town fell into the hands of the lianes, but in Olo. “ bv' 
the help of Cfod, Etlieltreda, Lady of the dlei'eiaus, went 
with all the Mercians to Taniwoith, and there built the 
burh early in the sunitucr,” Here she died, and here in 
P'J.j, Sihtric, King of K’orthumbria, paid homage to 
Athelstan ; but in Uld Anlaf the Dane sturmeel Taniworth 
with great carnage, and it is doubtful whether in the 
reinn of lleniv I the town had even yet recovered from 
till'" devastation, lor the I’lpe Roll gi\es Us but a gloomy 
rteurd of its poveiiy. 

InSO. Hoi’ie'dav note--. — The Il'nionr uf Tanr.vordi. like 
that uf Hustilii;''. is omitted troui the IsuiAeV, but 
nader Wigetmi, in\iitoii, a .d Coiesbelle twenty-two 
buiiassfs ot Tamwurtb are mentioned as upjiei'tahiing 
to those Manor.-. 
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1180. Pipe Roll notes. — Uniler Staffordshire the Sheriff 
of the county .accounts for 2.5s. for the previous year’s 
auxiliiaii of the bur", but it is remitted by the King’s 
writ to the burgesse.s, “because of their poverty,” 
and similarly for 25a. for the current year, but with- 
out any such remission. 

Under Warwickshire the Sheriff of the county similarly 
accounts for 37s. and 2d. for the previous year's 
aitxiliuhi, and owes 30s. for the current year. 

It is possible that some of the coins of the early King's 
of Mercia were struck at Taniworth, when for a time it 
would appear to have been the seat of government ; and, 
later, its' name occurs upon those of Edgar, Edward the 
Martyr, Ethelred II, Canute, Ilarold I, and Edward the 
Confessor. But the mint seems to have been gradually de- 
clining in importance towards the close of the Saxon epoch. 

The omission from Domesday of the survey ot Tam- 
worth proves, as at Hastings, that the King bad no interest 
within it, and a charter of the Empress Matilda to 
William de Beauchamp shows that the Honour had been 
granted, probably immediately after the Conquest, to 
Robert “ Dispensator,” for she says : — 

“ Et praeter hoc dedi ei et reddidi castellum et houorem de 
Tamword ad tenendum ita bene et in pace et quiete et pleiiarie 
et honorifice et libere sicut uuquani melius et quietius et ple- 
narius et honorificentius et liberius Kobertus Dispensator frater 
Ursonis de Abbetot ipsum castellum et houorem tenuerit. 
(Geof. de Mand., 314.) 

The absolute grant of Tamworth to Robert Dispensator 
would carry with it the royal mint, as we find evidenced 
upon its coins bv the usual grantee’s intermittent coinage 
during the reigns of the two ATilliams. Robert died, 
without i.'-sue, in the reign of William II, and Tam- 
■worth would thu.s revert to the King. We now ap- 
jiioai'h a veiy involved problem uf genealogy; Er.sc) 
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d’Abetot, the brother, was the heir general, but there 
seems no evidence that either Rufus or Henry I ever 
granted the Honour to him. It is true that Hatilda, in 
1141, by the above charter, granted Taraworth to William 
de Beauchamp as the grandson of Hrso d’Abetot, but at 
that time it was in dispute between the Marmion and 
Beauchamp families, and she naturally supported the 
claims of her adherent. 

There was no reason, save favour, why either Rufus or 
Henry I should grant the Honour of Tamworth to a 
collateral, for there was no descent from the original 
grantee ; indeed, the policy of tlie latter King was to 
curtail, rather than to extend, individual power. Thus, 
as we have seen under similar circumstances, he withheld 
both Lincoln and Carlisle from the earldom of Chester, and 
he retained Hereford, Shrewsbury, Chichester, Pevensey, 
and numerous other places, which had originally been 
royal towns, when from one cause or another they fell 
into his hands. 

Therefore, instead of adding the Honour of Tamworth 
to the already extensive possessions of Urso d’Abetot, 
Constable of Worcester, Henry restored it to its old posi- 
tion as a royal burg, and appointed Roger Harmion as 
Constable of the Castle. That in Henry’s reign neither 
he nor his son Robert Marinion had as yet received a 
grant of the Honour itself seems clear from Henry’s 
charter to the latter, conferring upon him free warren in 
Warwickshire, ‘‘and especially at Tamworth as his father 
had it [free warren],” which would have been unnecessary 
had the Honour been his. 3Ioreover, Roger had died shortly 
before IloU, for the Pipe Roll tells us that Robert Har- 
mion accounted for LlTiJ Ids. 4d. “ as relief for the lands 
of his lather,’' and as the entry and one or two others 
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concerning him are all under Lincolnshire, it is quite 
clear that his hereditary estates were in that county. 

Throughout the reign of Henry I, therefore, Tainwo7'tli 
remained in the King’s possession, and its ancient right 
of coinage was revived. The mint wmuld be leased with 
the burg to its burge.sses in iheiv fir//irr , and when it was 
not in operation its share of such would be returned 

to the burgesses. Its condition 'vas, thus, similar to I)or- 
c!ie.ster, Colchester, and other mints as so often explained. 
But there seem to be only three types of the reign which 
can be appropriated to this mint, and the appropriation of 
one of them is not quite beyond que.stion. Like Sudbury, 
T.imworth’s glory had in Xorman times dejtarted, and, 
as we sluill preseiitly see, poverty had come in at its door.*. 
It should be noticed that of those typos the first, namelyq 
tl54 (110i-llU4), perhaps immediately followed the lease 
of the mint to the burgessc-s. The second type, 2bo 
(1T2G-1T28}, was that issued throughout the country' 
upon the get., ai revival of the coinage consequent upon 
the Great Inquisition of the moneyers at Christmas, ITlo. 
The third typ,-, 2 ij 2 (1 1’28-1131), was issued immediately 
before or exactly at the date of the King’s visit to 
Korthampton in 11 31, when the King’s advent would 
entail the journeying through the town of many barons 
to attend his court, and, if at no other time, coinage at 
Tamworth would then be profitable. 

This story of the Tamworth mint is substantiated bv 
the 1130 Pipe Roll. The instances of Horchester, Col- 
chester, Xorwich, Oxford, Shaftesbury, Tiietford, 4Yal- 
llngford, &c., jirove that the return ot a small poition of 
the au.cihmn to the burgesses meant that the mint was, or 
some ot its moneyers were, dormant at that date. The 
nriii'j was collected by the Sheriff, and included bv him in 
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the county returns, therefore, if for anv reason a bur" mms 
entitled to the return of some jtortion of it, the obviouslv 
better plan iyus to credit it out of the auj-ilhua, rath<>r 
than to deduct it from i]ic tirmn, \Yhich tYas not separately 
entered in the accounts. In other tv'ords the allotYance tvas 
a customary grant by the King’s favour, and not a mere 
deduction (see under Thetford:. Except, therefore, in the 
particular years of 1102-llOd, 1126 and 1160-1131, there 
Avas probably no coinage at TamAvorth “ because of its 
]ioverty ” ; and so year by year, Avith those three excep- 
tions only, 2ds. Avould be returned to the burgesses “ by 
the King’s Avrit in pardon.” It happens that in the 1130 
Pipe Pioll TuinAYorth Avas in arrear AA-ith the payment of 
its an tilinni. and so Ave have the accounts for two t'ears. 
In 11'28-1129 the mint Avas not in operation, and so the 
25s., Avhieh Avas about the usual contribution to the zi/V/c/ 
by a mint reduced to one moneyer, Avas returned “by the 
King's Avrit in pardon to the r)urg'-.ses because of their 
poverty.” But in 1129-1130 tlu' mint was issuing tvpe 
262, and so the an rili/ini is p dd in full, “into the 
Treasury and the Sheritf is cpiit.” It will be noticed that 
there is no grant in either year out of the nn.vU'iiia for 
that portion of the toAvn AA'hich aatis in 'WarAvickshire, 
hence we incidentally learn tliat the mint aatis on the 
(Staffordshire side of the river ; but that is oiiIa' to be e.x- 
pccted, for the main road toTaiuAvorth avus in that couni v, 
and so, folloAviug the rule in the instance of the City of 
London, Avhere the principal gate Avas there Avoukl be the 
mint. 

Coinage at Tamworth ceased, for eA'er. Avith the clo'C of 
type 262 in 1131, except for a curious and teniponirA' 
revival during the following reigii. The niunc-A'tu- in 1131 
Avas I’.i i:ibh]M.VIir,. and aa'c find the name BRlChfJ.tE 
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upon the succeeding type at London. His predecessor 
Mas LEFFINE, whose name also appears on the London 
coins immediately after it disappears from Tamworth. As 
in both of these cases the moneyer’s name is absent from 
the London coins of the types then being issued at Tam- 
worth, we may take it for granted that King Henry 
supplied his mint, which although farmed to the burgesses 
of Tamworth still retained its royal character, from the 
metropolitan mint. 

Coins. 


^.lELEEED OX TPH ^.HEXET EEI 254 

Spirk and Son. PI. ¥111. No. 2. lELTtllED 
is, of course, /Eldred, and piobabh’ a form 
of Alfred, which name occurs on a Tamworth 
coin of the following reign. 


^.B[RIEh]MAEE OX T.AME 2'G2 

Spink and Son. From the Peace Sale, 1S94. 

As to the moneyer, see before. 

.HEFPIXE : ON : TAMEPV ^fiEXEIEYS E 265 

Hunterian Museum, Glasgow Univei.sity. As 
to the moneyer, see before. 


THETFOED (Norfolk). 

Theodfoed, Theotfokd, Tedfordia; Domesday, Tetfokd ; 
Pipe Koll, Tietfokd. 

The Eomaii remains as yet discovered at Thetford are 
neither numerous nor important, though there is little 
doubt as to the identitication of the site of the Homan 
town,” says Mr. Dukinfield-Astley in a recent paper to 
the -BiiY. Arch. Ass. Although it is said to have been 
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once the capital of East Anglia, it does not enter the 
pages of the Saxon Chronicle until the year 870, when the 
Danes “ took up their winter quarters at ThetforJ, and 
the same winter King Edmund fought against them, but 
the Danes got the victory and slew the King and subdued 
all the land.” From this occupation probably dates the 
building of the great mound, now known as Castle Hill, 
as Mr. Astley demonstrates by a comparison with the 
similar mound at Norwich, which is constructed over the 
Homan Road and which is, at least, therefore post-Roman. 
So Danish did the population become in succeeding years, 
that King Edred, in 952, ‘“commanded great slaughter 
to be made in the town of Thetford,” but in 1004 it was 
nevertheless burnt by Sweyn the Dane, and it again 
similarly suffered in 1010. At the close of the Saxon era, 
however, its recovery had been so remarkable that it was 
one of the largest towns in England. 

1078, About this time Thetford was chosen as the See of 
East Anglia. 

1086. Domesday notes. — In the burg there were formerly, 
in the time of King Edward, 913 burgesses from whom 
the King had all customs. Now there are 720 burgesses 
and 224 houses empty. The whole of the burg was worth 
in the time of King Edward .€20, by number, and for 
the office of the Ealdorman [consul] €10, by number. 
Now it pays to the King £'50, by weight, and to the 
Earl £20, blanched, and £G, by number. It also now 
pays to the King £40 for the mint. 

1094. The See of East Anglia is translated to Norwich. 

1104. December. — Roger Bigod founds Thetford Priory, 
and in the charter we are incidentally told that King 
Henry was then visiting the town. 

1107. Roger Bigod is buried in the Priory (OrJeric.) As 
to this famil}- see under Ipswich. 

1119. Apparent date of William Bigod’s confirmation charter 
of the Priory. 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — The Sheriff accounts for £10 for 
the iiH.i-iliuiii of the burg of Thetford, but 60s. is returned 
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to the Burgesses by the King’s writ. Godwine de 
Wichingeham (Wbitlingham) accounts for 40s. on a 
plea of Eichard Basset at Thetford. The monks of 
Thetford receive 40s. from the county returns. Under 
Suffolk, Fulchard, Provost of Thetford, owes £85 2s. 8d. 
on a plea of Geoffrey de Clinton. 

Our earliest coins upon which the name of Thetford 
appears commence with the reign of Edgar, and after an 
uninterrupted sequence, save here and there a missing 
type, terminate during the flr.st issue of Henry II. 

Thetford was always a royal mint, and the passage in 
Domesday tells us that although the Earl had the tertins 
dciutrins from the fnnn of the burg, the King alone had 
that of the mint. But what is more important is the 
wording. “ It [the burg] now pays to the King £40 for 
the mint.” This means that the burgesses farmed the mint 
and paid a separate finna for it, and consequently it was 
unnecessary to set out the names of Lagemen or tenants 
in capite responsible for its rent, as at Lincoln and Oxford ; 
for the whole of the burgesses were its lessees. No such 
names therefore are given us at Thetford. 

It is difficult to understand why the burg should have 
been so heavily a.ssessed for its mint, as, although the latter 
was very prolific in the early years of its existence, there 
were, after allowing for changes during the currency of a 
tv pe, certainly not more than four moneyers here at the 
date of Domesday. Yet to recoup the burgesses for their 
rent alone, if only the legitimate profit of sixteen pence 
halfpenny was made upon every 240 pence coined (see 
page ID, necessitated the enormous output for those days 
of 139,636 pennies per annum. It is true that the more 
prolific mint of Lincoln paid £7o, but no such figures as 
these are ever brought forward in the days when the 
Pipe Rolls furnish us with current records, and it is 
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justifiable to suggest boldly that they do not represent 
the permanent finm of the mint^ but certain annual 
instalments, which were being paid bj^ the burgesses for the 
purchase of the lease of the mint from the King ; just as 
in the 1130 Pipe Poll the citizens of London paid 100 
marks that they might elect their own sheriff — or, in 
other words, for their charter to hold their city at a firma 
of L300. (See page 284.) 

If Thetford was to pay LlO a year, why should the 
burgesses in the 1157 Roll be allowed an abatement from 
their finua of only 40 shillings, because the mint had 
been deprived of two of its four moneyers, and after- 
wards i64 per year because the four moneyei’s were no 
longer in being? From these inferences it is manifest 
that the permanent of the mint was £4. Moreover, 
if we take Domesday as a whole, and, when a fine is 
payable on a change of type, average it over the two or 
three years of the currency of a type, we find that in 
most cases the jirtna of a mint was equal to about £1 
per j'ear from each moiieyer. In the other cases, 
therefore, where a large sum is mentiunod, it is now 
suggested that the burgesses or grantees of the mint 
were paying a fine for their charter of the privilege. 

Whatever was the finna of the mint at the date of 
Domesday, it was only j 64 in the reign of Henry I, as, it 
is submitted, the following evidence will prove. The 
Dialogue of the Excla guer eNplains that where theie was a 
nominal fixed payment of which the whole or part had 
been remitted, the Sheriff’ entered the full amount in his 
accounts, but on production of the King’s writ the balance 
was accepted, and a note of the writ entered for the re- 
mainder. Such a writ might be either general or special, 
and if general it was produced ytar after year by the 
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grantee whenever required ; in fact it operated as a 
charter. We have seen that the firma of the Thetford 
mint was, according to Domesday, tacked on to fl-rma 
of the burg, and both were paid by the citizens ; we know 
that the mint ceased to exist — probably because the privi- 
lege was withdrawn by the King — at some time in the 
reign of Henry II, and we have numismatic evidence 
that the original number of moneyers was four. Hence, 
after the mint was discontinued, when the burgesses- 
paid their rents they would deduct the share of the 
mint by production of the King’s writ ; so we have 
only to refer to the later Pipe Rolls to find what that 
share was. We will take the third year of King John, 
because it happens to tell us what the original number of 
moneyers was, viz,, Et in defeetu IIII Moneiariorum de 
Tctfonl .€4, which means that, as the four moneyers of 
Thetford were no longer there, the burgesses produced 
their writ and were allowed a remittance of £4 from their 
finna as representing the rent of the old mint. Turning 
to a Roll nearer to the reign of Henry I, namely, for the 
fourth year of Henry II, the similar entry, but for only 
half the amount, is, “ Et in dtfif'tu Jlonefiirio/'uni de 
Tetford 40-5. which shows that only two of the four 
moner’ers were then in office, and that as two had heen 
withdrawn, half of the jirma of the mint was remitted. 
This exactly tallies with the evidence of our coins, for 
tliere are altogether only three names on the Thetford 
coins of the entire reign, and therefore, after allowing for 
a change, only two at any onetime. This is again proved 
by the fact that the Roll of his fourteenth year tells us 
that there were only two moneyers here then, namely, 
illuira PitzDerewater and William de Wicklewood 
'Noifulk)— the ‘-WILLELM” on the coins. 
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Bringing all these arguments to bear upon the reign of 
Henry 1, we must infer that the mint was in the hands 
of the burgesses, that its finna, as paid by them, was 
£4, and that the nominal number of money ers was four> 
As a royal mint worked by the burgesses we should 
therefore expect to find a complete, or nearly complete, 
series of types upon its coins, and this is borne out by 
the fact that of the fifteen types of Henry’s reign 
we have, to-day, no fewer than twelve in evidence of 
the Thetford mint. But, after allowing in one or two 
instances for a change of moneyer during the currency 
of a type, it is quite clear that instead of there being 
four moneyers in office, there was only one during the 
whole of the reign. This is proved by a passage in the 
1130 Pipe Roll, and, conversely, the fact explains the 
passage. Unfortunately, as so often remarked, we have 
only one Roll [ireservcd of the reign, or no doubt a 
similar entry would appear in all. It is, “ The same 
Sheriff returned an account of [£10 for] the auxUium of 
Thetford : [he paid] into the Treasury £1 : and [allowed] 
in pardon by the King’s writ to the Burgesses of Thet- 
ford 60 shillings; and they are quit.” 

This, of course, means that instead of paying £4 for 
their mint, the burgesses had produced the King’s writ 
by which the number of moneyers had been reduced from 
four to one, at a time, and so a proportionate allowance was 
made in the firma of the mint. Hence the Sheriff remitted 
£3 as representing the three moneyers in abeyance, and the 
burgesses, in their rvi.eUbuii, paid £1 for the still remain- 
ing moneyer in office. That the passage refers to the 
firma of the mint is proved by similar entries under 
Dorcfiester, Colchester, Norwich, Oxford, Shaftesbury, 
Taimvorth, I'hctford, Wallingford, etc., and the reduction 
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in the number of moneyers probably occurred at the date 
of the transfer of the See of East Anglia from Tbetford 
to Norwich in 1094. 

According to Ending, “in the reign of William I, 
Turstan or Tburstan, of Tbetford, and Ealf, bis son, were 
mint masters (moneyers) here.” He quotes “ The History 
of Norfolk,” i. 469, as bis authority, which, after describing 
a coin of William I as reading “ OD . ON DBODPOVED,’’ 
continues : “ At this time Turstan, or Tburstan of Tbet- 
ford, and Ealf, his son, were mint masters here.” The 
latter statement is evidently from a record, because the 
coins would not give the relationship of Ealf to Tburstan, 
but as there are, so far as can be ascertained, no coins 
of either of the Williams bearing the name of OD . 
THVESTAN or EALF, it is probable that a line, refer- 
ring to the coins of Henry I, Stephen, and Henry II, has 
been omitted ; for ODE appears on the Tbetford coins of 
Henry I and Stephen, EAWLF on those of Stephen, and 
TVESTAN on those of Henry II. Perhaps the missing 
record was not quite clear as to whether Tburstan or Ealf 
was the son, describing them, e.t/., as “ father and son,” 
for it would seem as if their relationship ought to be 
reversed. 

Coins. 

•PABEEEAND ; ON : TE tpfvENEI EEX 266 

FitzAYilliam Museum, Cambridge. PI. IV., 

No. 6. From a cast supplied by Mr. F. 
Jenkinson. Oh-. — An additional star at the 
end of the legend. Bev . — The letter T is 
similar to that on LIFNOD’s coin below. 

[^ABE]RANT 0[N ; T]E ►piiENE .... 252 

Lincoln and Son. 


>PALVS . . TETFOE 


•phENEI EE 
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British Museum. Engraved, Hawkins, 252. 

The Anglicised form ABE appears upon St. 
EJmimdsbury coins in the following reign. 

^ALEA . . OH . ETF : EE 2G2 

Watford find. The moneyer’s name is pro- 
bably ALEAXD, and a later form of 
ABEEEAND. 


>|<ICHIECIB ON DTI ^HENEI EIEX 251 

Sale, July, 1890. The moneyer's name is 
queried, and no doubt represents ASEHETIB 
for Anchitel. 


^.iSEhETFE .N:TET: ^hENEIEVS ; REX AN IV 

British Museum. PI. V., No. 8. Engraved, 
Euding, Sup. I., 6. From Sir Robert 
Cotton’s collection. 

^.ISEhETIE ON TETFO ^RENRIEVS E : 2<i5 

_ British Museum. 19 grs. Engraved Xiim, 
Chyon., 2nd ser. .xx., 1 1, 18. From the Mon- 
tagu, 1897 ; Whitbourn, 1869, i'2 Is. Od. ; 
and Sharp, 1883, TO 17.s. Cd., Sales. But 
erroneously read STANFU, and the mark 
illustrated Xhi». ( 'Iu\,h. N.S. xx. 11, 19, was 
probably accidental. 

^ASB RETIE . . TRTFO 2Ga 

Richardson-Currer Sale, 1802. 


^BAND ON DTF *J<HEXEI El 254 

J. Verity. From the March, 1860, and Boyne, 
1890, Sales. The A in the moneyer's name 
is composed of two uprights, as described 
oil page To. It is piouauly a eoiitraetiim 
for Brand or possibly Brantuth ; see latei. 
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^<BEAND ox DET ^HBXEI EEX 254 

Christmas Sale, 1864. The moneyer’s name 
is probably an error for BEAXD. 


*J<BEHTOD OX DTE .J^HEXEI E 254 

Capt. E. J. H. Douglas. PI. II.. No. 7. The 
moneyer’s name is for Brantoth, or possibly 
Brihtnoth . 


^EXSELEAM OX T *J<hE . EIE . . E . . 264 

Sir John Evans. An Ingleran de Ahern re- 
ceived 7s. 6d. from the County returns of 
Suffolk in the 1130 Pipe Roll, and an 
Engelram witnessed the foundation charter 
of Horton Priory. 


^<60DPIXE OX DEE ^HE . El EEX 254 

Sir John Evans. This is probably the Godwine 
who coined here in the previous reigns, and 
was possibly father of the nest. 


^GODPIXE : OX T [ET]FO ^hENEIE EEX 267 
Sir John Evans. PI. IV., No. 2 . 

»J<60D . . . E : OX : TETFO ^hENEIEVS E : 262 

British Museum. This is probably the God- 
wine de Wichingeham who, in the 1130 
Pipe Roll, is fined 40s. at Thetford on a plea 
of Richard Basset (the King’s Justiciary), 
and it accounts for his name not appearing 
on any later type. 


*J<60DP ... OX TETFO 
Fewkes Sale, 1887. 


262 
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>J<LrPX^D ON >I<HENEI HEX 2d3 

Sir John Evans. PI. II., No. 12. These old- 
fashioned Saxon letters 43> and 9P only occur 
on one or two coins of this reign. See 
ABEPlEAXD, abov'e. 

»I<XE DEE : >J<hEXEIE EEX 267 

Hunterian Museum, Glasgow University. En- 
graved, Ending, Sup. II., 1, 6. The letters 
on the reverse are, however, very indistinct ; 
but a moneyer, NEEOLL, coined here in the 
previous reign. 

^<ODE : OX : TETF . R . XE . E : 255 

J. Verity. From the Pearce Sale, 1898. As 
to this moneyer, see before. He was pro- 
bably the ODE who coined at St. Edmnnds- 
bury in the previous type. Under Snftblk, 
in the 1130 Pipe Roll, an Odo fitz Odo de 
Dommartino pays succession fees for his 
father’s property. 

>I<OD[E : OX ; TETFjO[E]D ^<hEX ... 255 

Watford find. 

. . . . OX : TE . F . . . . • XRIE : 25.5 

A. H. Sadd. 

•i<STAX . . OX : T . >i<hEX . . .EX 258 

British Museum. PI. III., No. 6. Engraved, 
Haw'kins, 2-36. The moneyer’s name was, 
perhaps, STAXEhE. 

^STAXCtiE : OX : . . . . '-35 

Watford find. 2 specimens. 

Specimens. — Wakeford, 1879 ; Kirby, 1888 : Lord 

Grantley, 1891, Sales . . .251 

Webb, 1898, Sale .... 255 

The coin described on page 303 as OXTEFT ONN 
LVX of type 267 may, possibly, be a Thetford coin. 

3 K 
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^\ALLINGFORD (Berkshibe). 

EUNGi'FORD, Wealixgaford ; Domesday, Walingefokd ; 

Pipe Roll, Warexgeford. 

I lie name of allingford is, perhaps, deriv’ed from the 
British GunUen-ford, and as such has been handed down 
to Us, in almost unbroken sound, as descriptive of the ford 
near the ancient Roman camp. It, is believed to have 
been an early fortress of the Saxons, and in their time it 
suffered severely at the hands of the Danes. Upon one 
occasion, in 10i)G, the Saxon Chronicle tells us, “ Then 
Went they to allingford, which they burned entirely 
. . . and carried their booty to the sm, for there miglit 
the men of iuchester see an army mring and fearless 
as they wetit by their gates towards the coast, and 
brought thcni'elves food and treasure over fifty miles 
from the scti.” But the burg rose from its ashes, and at 
the time of the Conquest was a flourishing and populous 
town under the Saxon Wigod, Thane of Widlingford. 

1U80.^ Domesda}' notes. — In the burg of Wallingford 
King Edward had 8 virgates of land and 270 houses 
paying £‘11 as rent service. The inhabitants also 
rendered service of transit, by horse or. by water, 
within a prescribed radius, and various military 
customs. Row, the customs in the burg are the 
same as formerly, but there are 13 fewer houses 
[paying service to the King], for 8 had been de- 
stroyed for the castle, “ the moneyer has one free 
so long as he makes the money,” and the remainder 
are exempt for reasons given. From these 13 houses 
the King has no customs. King Edward had I.! 
acres, in which resided his house-carles. Milo Crispin 
has these, though it is not known how. The various 
feudatories of the Crown are mentioned, amongst 
whom llilo Crispin holds 51 houses in the di.strict. 

In the time ol the t onfessor Wallingford was assessed 
at £30, later at £10, now at £(10, but nevertheless it 
pavs as £SO 
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1107. Death of Milo Crispin. (Florence.) His daughter 
(some authorities say, his widow) Matilda, manied 
Brian Fitz-Coimt. Matilda, the wife of Milo, was the 
daughter of Eobert d’Oilli and granddaughter of 
IVigod, Thane of Wallingford, and through her 
descended the constables bip. 

1126. IValeran, Earl of Mellent, is imprisoned at the 
castle. (Orderic, Sa.x. Chrou.) 

1128. Brian Firz-Count and the Earl of (iloiicester hold 
the audit of the exchequer at Winchester, and nego- 
tiate the marriage of the Empress Matilda. 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — Brian Fitz-Count accounts for 
the finihi of Wallingford at £.58 10s. Old., of which 
he pays into the Treasury £3SI 13s. 4d. hhni'-hul. 
Also for the ntuHium of the burg at £1.3, respecti\ely 
for the current and two preceihng years, but in each 
instance it is remitted *• by the King's writ in pardon 
to the Burgesses of IValliugford because of their 
poveity.” He owes .£‘140 los. 4d for the office and 
for part of the lauds of Nigel d’Oiili. [The office was 
perhaps the coiistableship of Wallingford Cattle, 
probably held by Nigel (after the death of Milo) as 
uncle to MaldJa Cnspiu.] 


We have coins bearing the name of \\ ullingforil of the 
reigns of Athelstan, Eadwig, and of all the sureeediiig 
Suxoii kings, but the mint was declining in importance; 
for although in the reign of Etlielred II we cun trace the 
names of half a dozen iiioneyers at a time, upon the 
coins of the Coufe.s.sor we find thut of but one. 

Domesday is unusually explicit in its returns lor M'ul- 
lingford, but the entries which are of importance to our 
subject are those concerning the yfrne/ of the burg and 
the monever. lu the time of the (Jonl’essor tlie jirhui 
was E3l), but later, pndiablv soon after the (’ompiest, it 
was raised to £ fO, and, in iB'siJ, to i'Bfl, but ncvertln less 
it actually paid £80. Thus the burg was farmed by the 
Iving to the burgesses, and as there is ik> separate return 
from the mint, we miv assiiiiu' that the latter was iu 
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their hands also, and its rent included in their finna. 
The entry that the inoneyer has one house free from rent 
service so long as he makes the money curiously confirms 
the fact that our coins of Edward the Confessor, Harold II, 
William I and II, after allowance has been made for 
changes during the currency of a type, demonstrate that 
a single moneyer was usually, and that there were never 
more than two moneyers, at that time in ofiBce at Walling- 
ford. But the entr3’ suggests more than this ; for it 
would seem that hi' ancient custom the royal moneyer, 
or monej’ers, held their houses free and that now, when the 
moneyer had been transferred to the burgesses, he retained 
his privileges. Moreover, it also implies that already 
the mint had ceased to be constantly worked, and so a 
provision was inserted in the Survei* that the priailege 
was onl}’ to be enjoyed whilst it was so in operation. 
The result of this would be that when the burgesses paid 
their in full the moneyer was free, but when the mint 
was not in operation, and the annual value of their dies 
was therefore returned to them, the moneyer had to con- 
tribute to the King’s usual customs. 

Between the date of Domesday and that of the 1130 
Pipe Boll some calamity must have befallen the town. 
In 1086 Wallingford was evidently in a condition of 
prosperit}', for its firma has been more than doubled 
since the time of the Confessor, and it was the principal 
town in its county, but in 1130 its finna has (unless 
the entry concerns only^ a half-\'ear’s return) been reduced 
to one-half, it had owed two j'ears’ auxiliuM, and the 
whole for the three years is returned to the burgesses 
because of their poverty'. Whatever this calamitv was, 
our coins suggest that it occurred in 1101 or 1102; for 
during the reigns of William I and II coinage had been 
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continued during tlie issue of nearly every type, and upon 
Henry’s accession type 251 (1100-1102) duly appears. 
But now there is a gap of nearly a dozen years, and, in 
estimating the probabilities of its cause, the coincidence 
of Duke Robert’s invasion of the district, in August, 1101, 
cannot be ignored. Domesday records, under Wallingford, 
that when the King raised an army a soldier was supplied 
and equipped from ever}' five hides of land in the county, 
and if anyone was summoned but failed to join the army, 
the whole of his land was forfeited to the King. Hence we 
may be justified in assuming that the men of Wallingford 
did not take the field for the King in his emergency, and 
that when the crisis was passed he remembered, and pun- 
ished, their desertion. This is the more probable in view 
of the fact that a similar incident would seem to have 
occurred in the neighbouring city of Oxford, where Kigel 
d’Oilli was castellan, uncle to the wife of Milo Crispin, 
, castellan of Wallingford. 

In 1112-1114, however, the mint is re-opened with typo 
267 ; no doubt for the purpose of supplying the demand 
for the dowry of the Princess Matilda upon the occasion 
of her first marriage in January, 1114. We next find it 
in evidence on type 264 (1116-1119), which, perhaps, 
marks the collection of the aid for the marriage of Prince 
William early in 1120, and, finally, type 265 (1126-1128) 
appears to represent the dowry of Matilda’s second 
marriage in 1128. The occasions, therefore, upon which 
these three types were issued, exactly fulfil the conditions 
of a mint which, ‘‘ because of the poverty of the burgesses,” 
was no longer a profitable commodity. 

Coinage at Wallingford so far as the reign of Henry I 
is concerned ceases with type 265 (1126-11281, and as we 
have so often seen, the invariable condition when the 1130 
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Pipe Roll tells us that the aiixilium was returned to 
the burgesses, was that, for the particular year at least, the 
mint was closed. In this case the whole of it was remitted, 
and so it is impossible to say how much represented the 
value of the mint, for the greater would include the lesser ; 
but it is clear that the burg was in an impoverished 
condition and unable to pay its way, so the demand for 
an exchange and a currency at ^yallingford would then 
be small indeed. The arrears and the remission of the 
««r»7dn« date from the year between Michaelmas, 1127, and 
Michaelmas, 1128, and so type 205 (1126-1128] was 
probably the last type issued. 

That the mint, although still retaining its royal character, 
was in the hands and under the direction of the burgesses, 
is proved by a writ of the 23rd year of Henry III directing 
the bailiff and burgesses to choose four persons of the 
most trustworthy and prudent in their town for the office 
of moneyers and for the keeping of the King’s mint at 
"Wallingford, to do what by ancient custom was to be 
done in that place (Madox). The writ suggests that the 
coinage had then, as so often occurred in Henry I's reign, 
been allowed to lapse, and this is borne out by the 
coins. Immediately after its date, however, a temporary 
revival occurred ; but shortly afterwards the mint was 
finally closed. 

Kot only is Wallingford closely connected with Oxford 
geographically, but its Saxon and Norman history is 
almost identical. Wigod, the Saxon thane, held both 
towns, and his daughter and heiress married Robert d’Oilli. 
Their daughter Matilda married Milo Crispin, who in her 
right received the Constableship of Wallingford. After 
his death, according to an Exchequer record, Henry, 
exercising his privilege of guardianship, bestowed her in 
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marriage to Brian Fitz-Count ; but in view of the fact 
that Milo died in 1107 and Fitz-Count does not appear in 
history until at least twelve years later, it is more probable 
that Brian married a daughter and sole heiress of Milo 
and Matilda, of the same name as her mother. This would 
allow for the succession, meanwhile, of Nigel d’Oilli as 
surviving brother of Robert d’Oilli to the constableship 
of Wallingford, an office he probably held until his death, 
circa 1128. It is therefore not surprising that most of the 
moneyers of Wallingford in Norman times also coined at 
Oxford, and this brings us to what may be a mere 
coincidence, but ought not to be passed unnoticed. 

The Oseney Charter of 1129, already referred to under 
Oxford, mentions amongst those who “ infra burgum 
O.cencfordiic terras tcnuerunt ” the names of “ Godwinus 
inonetarius et JBrichtricits monetnrius,” and therefore they 
may be assumed to have been moneyers of Oxford, and 
the Brihtred and Godwine of Domesday. But there is no 
reason why they should not have been still living in the 
first half of the reign of Henry I, but transferred from 
Oxford to Wallingford to conduct the occasional coinage 
at the latter mint ; for the name BRIHTIE occurs on our 
IVallingford coins of type 251 (1100-1102; and that of 
60DPIXE similarR on type 267 (1112-1114). 

The number of specimens of type 265 which exist of the 
Wallinsford mint is remarkable, and is far in excess of 
those of the same type of any other town. It inaj' be that 
there has been an unrecorded find of these coins in the 
neighbourhood which, as in the cases of the Tamworth 
hoard of William IBs coins and of the Nottingham find of 
Stephen’s coins, contained a larger proportion of specimens 
of the local mint becau'C its monev was naturally the more 
plentiful in the localitv of deposit. But there is another 
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possible explanation of the fact. The date of the type was 
1126-1128, and Malmesbury tells us, under the latter 
year, that none of the barons advised the marriage of the 
Empress Matilda to Geolfrey of Anjou, “ or indeed knew 
of it except Robert Earl of Gloucester and Brian Eitz- 
Count.” It was therefore kept secret from the rest of the 
barons until celebrated in 1128, and it is not improbable 
that the supply of the extra coinage, which would be 
necessary to meet the demand for currency that such 
an event entailed, was delegated to Brian of Wallingford, 
or at least foreseen and, to some considerable extent, 
provided by him at Wallingford. 

Coins. 

^.BPJHTIC ON PLI6L .J-HNEI . EX NL 251 

British Museum. From the Montagu, 1896, 

Sale, £6 os. As to this moneyer, see before. 


4.60DPINE : ON : PELI6LE 


267 


Bari find. As to this moneyer, see before. 


4.0SWLF : ON : PALL : ^"hENEIBVS E : 2G4 

British Museum. Fig. M, page 68. 


4.0SYLF : ON • PELLI6L ^hENEIEYS E : 265 

J. Murdoch. PI. VI., No. 10. British 
Museum, from the Strawberry Hill collection; 
Bodleian Library, 2 specimens ; J. S. Hen- 
son ; P. Carlyon-Britton ; Bor ne Sale, 1896, 
from Halliburton Young Sale, 1809 ; Mon- 
tagu Sale, 1886 ; Ditto, 1888, £'6 .5s, ; 
Hendry Sale, 1883; Sale, March, 1866, 
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£4 ]2s. ; Sale, April, 1873; Tyssen Sale, 

1802. 

^.OSVLF : ON : PELLI6L ^.hENEIEVS E : 205 

British Museum. From the Bank of England 
collection ; Hunterian Museum, Glasgow 
University ; Bodleian Library ; H. M. 
Eeynolds, 22 grs., from the Martin, 1859, 

£2 2s. and Simpson Rostron, 1892, £6, Sales. 

■i.OSVLF ; ON ■ PELLIGLI ^.hENEIEVS E : 265 

Engraved Snelling, i,, 22, and Withy and 
Eyall, ii., 17 

Arnold Sale, 1877. 251 

Dimsdale Sale, 1824. 263 

There are certain imitations of the above coins of 
OSVLF of tj'pe 265 upon which, however, the moneyer’s 
name is copied as OSWEF, OSVEF or VSVEF, the first 
letter being so vague as to resemble a D, but open at the 
top. On the obverse the drapery to the left of the bust 
is in nearly horizontal folds instead of being curved as on 
PI. VI,, No. 10. There are also other deviations in the 
copies. We are indebted to Mr. L. A. Lawrence, in 
Nitm. Chron., 3rd ser., x.,pp. 42-47, for the discovery and 
remarkable demonstration of the spuriousness of these 
fabrications. 


WARE HAM (DoRSETstiiEE). 

Weabeham, Webham, W-aerham, W.abr.am ; Domesday and 
Pipe Roll, Waehaji. 

Wareham was, doubtless, a town in Celtic times, but 
our historical knowledge of it seems to commence with 
the burial of King Beorhtric in 800. In 876 it fell a prey 
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to the Danish invaders, and in later years few towns were 
so subject to their incursions. Nevertheless, throughout 
the Saxon period, 4Yarehani maintained its ancient im- 
portance ; for it was not until it was devastated at the 
hands of the Conqueror, in 1067, that its prosperity 
permanently suffered. 

108G. Domesday notes. — In Wareham, in the time of 
King Edward, there were 143 houses in lordship 
of the King. This town rendered service to the King 
and paid geld for 10 hides, namely, 1 mark of silver 
to the King’s “ housecarles ” except for the customs 
relating to the Jinna metis. At that time there were 
two moneyers, each of whom paid 1 mark of silver 
to the King [as a /irwn] and 20s. whenever the money 
was changed. 

Now there are [in the King’s lordship] 70 houses, 
and 73 have been entirely destroyed since the time of 
Hugh the Sheriff. In the part belonging to St. 
Wandrille there are 45 houses standing and 17 
destroyed, and in the part belonging to different 
barons 20 standing and 60 destroyed. The Castle is, 
incidentally, mentioned. 

1113. King Henry imprisoned Robert deBelcme in Ware- 
ham Castle for life. (Rob. de Torigny.) 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — The Sheriff is allowed out of the 
County returns £’18 os. for the keep and 40s. for 
the clothing of Robert de Beleme, and 2s. is paid to 
the carpenter for repairs at Wareham Castle. The 
various burgs of the County contribute £11 in 
au.viUum. 

King Athelstan, by his law, established a royal mint 
here and assigned to it two moneyers. Our coins of 
Wareham, therefore, commence in his reign, and are con- 
tinued in those of all his Saxon successors. 

Although Domesday explains that there were two 
moneyers at Wareham in the time of the Confessor, it is 
silent as to their existence in 1086 ; nevertheless, we know 
from our coins that the two moneyers were still in ofEce. 
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It therefore follows that, as Warehara remained a royal 
burg, the mint was in the hands of the burgesses, and w’e 
learn from the Pipe Polls of a century later that then, 
at least, the burg itself was farmed to them. It will be 
noticed that the account of this town in the Survey is, 
practically, identical with that of Dorchester, hence what 
has already been said of that mint will equallj' apply to 
IVareham and need not be repeated here. The only 
difference, however, is that Wareham was . always the 
more important mint of the two, and therefore we have a 
few more types representing it under the Norman Kings. 

But although, as Domesday tells us, more than half 
the town had been destroyed in the time of Hugh the 
Sheriff, i.e. in 1067, the mint, after a short interval, 
seems to have maintained its average output during the 
reigns of the two IVilliams, and it was not until after 
the accession of King Henry that it degenerated into an 
intermittent coinage which was soon to terminate in its 
extinction. Henry’s first type, 251 (1100-1102), however, 
duly appears upon our Wareham coins. But it is the last 
type of what may be called its consecutive coinage. After 
this date there is a long interval, when no doubt the 
central royal mint at Winchester supplied the demand for 
currency in the greater portion of the south-west of 
England, and it is perhaps doubtful whether, but for 
subsequent historical events, the ancient mint of Wareham 
would not then have been finally absorbed into that of 
Winchester, as w'as the case later in the same century. 

In 1113, says Eobert de Torigny, “King Henry, 
returning to England, placed Robert de Beleme in per- 
petual imprisonment at Wareham,” and Huntingdon, in 
his letter to Walter, adds that “ he died after a long 
imprisonment ; of him whoso fame had been spread every- 
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where, no one knew, after he was in prison, whether he 
was alive or dead, and report was silent of the day of his 
death.” The earlier history of De Beleme, the most 
powerful of Henry’s enemies, either in England or in 
Normandy, has already been sketched under Chichester, 
pages 152-154, and it was not until November, 1112, that 
he fell, and that somewhat treacherously, into the King’s 
hands. Henry at once brought, or, as the Saxon Chronicle 
has it, sent him to England, and we may rest assured that 
he placed him in the strongest and safest of his castles 
available for the purpose. He chose that of Wareham, 
and we may almost infer from that fact that it was under 
the immediate control of his staunch henchman Roger, 
Bishop of Salisbury, to whom at the same period was 
entrusted the custody of Duke Robert of Normandy. 
This meant a sudden change in the fortunes of Wareham, 
for now a large garrison was necessary to defend the castle 
from any possible attempt at Earl Robert’s release, and no 
doubt the town benefited generally by the greater demand 
for money, and money’s worth, entailed by the conversion 
of its castle into a state prison. The mint is simultaneously 
reopened, and types 267 (1112-1114) and 266 (1114-1116) 
are in evidence to-day of this special demand for currency. 
Similarly we have types IV. (1121-1123) and 262 (1128- 
1131), but the intermediate types were either never issued 
or have escaped discovery. During the issue of type 262 
(1128-1131), we know that De Beleme was still alive, for 
the cost of his keep and clothing are recorded in the 1130 
Pipe Roll ; but as we may be certain that the following 
type 255, which closed the reign, was never issued at 
Wareham — for otherwise, in the multitude of its speci- 
mens, some representative coin would have survived to us — 
and as in the troubled times of Stephen he would, if living. 
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have at least been mentioned by historians, which he is 
not, we may hazard the suppositions that his death 
occurred in the year 1131, that the garrison was reduced, 
and that the mint was then closed. 

With regard to the appropriation of the coins assigned 
to this mint no difheulty arises in the case of those of 
the moneyer DEELINE, for on type 267 (1112-1114) he 
uses the form PAEtiA ; and the same may be said of type 
262, which has PAEti. Moreover, according to the Wiuton 
Domesday, circa 1116-1119, Wigot DELING then held 
certain land at Winchester which ALESTAN the moneyer 
had held in the time of the Confessor, see page 458. 
But the moneyer SPEEhAVOE uses PA and PAE only, 
which would stand equally well for either Wareham or 
Warwick, and in such cases almost the only resources of 
appropriation are in the identification of the moneyer. 
Sperhacoc is pure Anglo-Saxon for the Sparrow-hawk, 
and, as a name, is probably a corruption of Sperhavocere, 
the Sparrow-hawker, i.e. the Falconer. As such, the name 
is of rare occurrence either upon our coins or in our 
charters, and so far as a careful search has disclosed it 
is not known in relation to AYarwickshire. Upon the coins 
of Winchester, however, with which mint that of Wareham 
was always closely connected, the name of a moneyer 
“ SPEEAEATC ” appears in the reign of Canute. But the 
name is brought home to Wareham itself in our mediaeval 
records, for a family of SPERHxVAVK was settled there, and 
a charter of the second year of Henry V discloses that 
John Sperhntck was the then rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
AYareham. 

Coins. 


+ DIELI6 : ON ; PAEIiA 
Bari liiut. 


267 
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^.DEELINE : ON : PAEA 4 .I 1 ENEI EEX 266 

British Museum. Fig. L, page 65, and 
PI. VIII. No. 8. Engraved Hawkins 266, 
Obverse, the third star, instead of being in 
the field, is at the close of the legend. 


^.SPEEHAVIE ObPE 4 .HNEI E E X I 251 

British Museum. PL VIII. No. 1. From the 
Montagu, 1897, Sale, and illustrated No. 95 
in that catalogue. As to the moneyer, see 
before. 


^.SPEEIIEYOE ON PA 261 

Warne’s History of Dorset. The last letter 
of the monoyer’s name (as on page 64, ante), 
is misread T. 

^.SPEEhAYOE : ON : PAE 4. hENEIE : EEX | 

Spink and Son, 204 grs. Fig. J, page 64. 
From the Tyssen, 1802, Cnff, 1854, 10s., 

IMurchison, 1864, £5 2s. Od., Bergne, 1873, 

£10 13s., Brice and Montagu, 1896, .4'12 15s., 
collections. Sketched by Mr. Cuff in his, 
now Mr. Webster’s, copy of Ending. Since 
these notes were written, the coin, with 
several others illustrated in the plates, has 
passed into Mr. Carlyon-Britton’s collection. 


4.SPEEI\AVEE ON PA ; ^.fiENEIEYS EEX AN lY 
British Museum. 

4- ON ; PAEIi ,i,h E 262 

Sir John Evans. 19 J grs. Purchased at 
Home. There are taint traces ot a moneyer s 
name which suggest DEEL1N6. 
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WARWICK. 

Wabbngwio, Wareingwic, Waevic, Weewic ; Domesday and 
Pipe Roll, Waewic. 

It is improbable that tbe natural strength of the situa- 
tion of this town lay neglected until the year 915, when, 
according to the Saxon Chronicle, Ethelfleda built the 
burg at Warwick. What she constructed was, doubtless, 
the existing mound, for she had probably recovered from 
the Danes a town, or its remains, already of some 
antiquity. 

But Warwick plays little part in the history of Saxon 
England, for in later times its fame followed upon, rather 
than contributed to, the renown of its Earls. 

1086. Domesday notes. — In the burg of Warwick the 
King has 116 houses within his lordship ; and [certain] 
barons, whose names are given, have 112, from all of 
which the King has his taxes. In addition to the 
above there are 19 burgesses in the burg who have 
19 houses with sac and soc and all customs and so 
held them in the time of King Edward. Four houses 
were destroyed for the site of the Castle. The 
returns of the burg are included in the fees of the 
county, but it also contributes 6 sextaries of honey 
i.e., a sextary for 15 pennies, out of a total of 24 of 
the greater measure from which the Earl of Mellent 
has 6 sextaries and 5s. The custom of Warwick was, 
that when the King raised an army for land service 
10 burgesses went from Warwick on behalf of all the 
others, and if any one was summoned but did not go 
he compounded for 5s. to the King ; but if for service 
against the King’s enemies over the sea they sent to 
him either 4 “ latsueins ” [A.-S. feufsicuu^boatswain] 
or £4 of pennies. In the time of the Confessor the 
/iniui of the burg and the tertins dmarius of the pleas 
of the shire were in the King's hands. 

1100. “ The dissensions at Henry’s accession were 

allayed, chiefly through the exertions of Henry, Earl 
of WaiAvick, a man of unblemished integrity with 
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•whom he had long been in the closest intimacj’.” 
(Malmesbur}'.) He was the younger brother of 
Robert, Earl of Mellent, and, later, of Leicester. 

The Earl witnesses Henry’s coronation charter. 

1101. Is faithful to him during Duke Robert’s invasion 
(Malmesbury), witnesses the charters to Norwich at 
Windsor, to Colchester and to Lewes. (Monasticon.) 

1103. Witnesses the charters to the Abbey of Jumieges 
at Winchester, and, probably in this year, that of 
Bec-Hellouin. (Docts. of France.) 

1108. Witnesses the foundation charter of St. Andrew’s, 
Northampton. (Monasticon.) 

1114, Witnesses the charter to Hyde Abbey at Barnham, 
Sussex. (Monasticon.) 

1123. June 20th. Date of his death. (Dugdale.) But this 
date is at variance with that assigned by Mr. Round 
to the next charter ; 1119, as given in the Annals of 
Winchester, is probably correct. 

1123. April 15th. He is succeeded by his eldest son, 
Roger, who, as Earl of Warwick, witnesses the charter 
to Plympton Priory. (Mr. Round’s Feudal England, 
p. 484.) 

1125. Earl Roger, in Normandy, witnesses the charter to 
Reading. 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — The Earl accounts for £72 16s. 8d. 
and two war-horses for his forestry or county rights 
[cerrontni], which, with various other items, suggests 
that he had not yet paid off his succession dues. He 
receives revenue from the returns of several counties, 
and his mother, Margaret, “ Countess of Warwick,” 
is often similarly mentioned. 

1131. September 8th. Earl Roger attends the council 
at Northampton and witnesses the charter to Salis- 
bury. 

1143. 'The Countess Margaret, widow of Earl Henry, 
joins in a charter to Bec-Hellouin (Docts. of France). 
She was still living at the date of the 1157 Pipe Roll. 


The origin of the mint at Warwick probably dates 
from the time when the burgesses acquired the right to 
hold their town by military custom— namely, that of 
supplying ten burgesses, and doubtless their followers, to 
the King’s army against the Danes. As, therefore, its 
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coins first appear in the reign of Ethelred II, we may 
assume that, from that time forward, the burgesses held 
their town as set forth in Domesday. Their mint 
had never a plentiful output, but it was continued in 
every reign from the time of Ethelred to that of 
Stephen. 

As such it would not come under the scope of Domesday, 
for it was one of the privileges of the burgesses and was 
included in their firma and customs. Xo record, therefore, 
of its contribution to the returns of the burg are forth- 
coming either in the Survey, or, later, in the Pipe Eoll. 
The creation, therefore, of the Earldom of AYarwick could 
not disturb the ancient privileges of the burgesses which 
they held by prescriptive right, but would only divert a 
third of their firma and customs. In other words, the 
King could not grunt to the Earl what was no longer his, 
and so the mint remained in the hands of the burgesses. 
It may, however, have fallen under the Earl’s jurisdiction, 
and so become subject to the same rules of issue as if it 
had been his official prerogative ; but its history during the 
reign of Henry I, as judged by the remarkable scarcity of 
its coins, is rather that of a civic mint, neglected, and gradu- 
ally falling into disuse, than that of a mint under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of one of the tbremost Earls of the land. 

In Henry’s reign, apparently, its moneyers had already 
been reduced to one, and, so tar as the accident of dis- 
covery has yet disclosed, it would seem that onlv two 
types were issued. The first is type 254 (1104-1106 , 
which was, perhaps, issued in response to the special 
demand for currency in the Alidlands occasioned by the 
King’s Council at Northampton, in Lent, 1106. The 
second is type 265 (1126-1128), and no doubt met the 
monetary requirements of the red-letter year in the history 

tOL. I. FOURTH sHraUS. o M 
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of Warwick when the young Earl Roger, who, as we have 
seen in the charters, already bore that title, returned from 
Iformandy, prohahly with Henry, in September, 1126, 
and was invested with the feudal possession of the 
Earldom. 

In assigning these two types to Warwick some explana- 
tion should be offered, because, although no doubt can be 
raised as to the latter, for the legend GODPIRE ON : 
PAEPIC ; is unusually conclusive, the former reads 
OSMIEE ON PEE which might equally well be given to 
Wareham. The name of the raoneyer, however, is not 
known in connection with the latter town, either upon its 
coins or its records, but it occurs on coins of Ethelred II, 
reading ON P^EINL, which reading of course represents 
Warwick, and therefore in default of better evidence we 
may assume that the familj- was still at Warwick in the 
days of Henry I, even if the office of moneyer had not 
meanwhile been handed down from father to son. If, 
however, the reading on the second coin of the same type 
can be relied upon no argument is necessary; for PEEI 
mast represent Warwick. 

So far as our numismatic knowledge extends we must 
infer that the mint at Warwick was closed in the reign 
of Stephen. Yet Ross in HintorUi Evijum Amjlke (ed. 
Thos. Hearne, 1716,, p. 194, speaking of the time of 
Richard I, says that he ascertained from certain docu- 
ments [probably destroyed afterwards in the fire of 1694], 
in the chancery of St. Mary’s Church, the names of the 
moneyers at that time {tenip. Ric. I] and previously, such 
as Baldred, Everard, and others whose office was, without 
doubt, on the site of the later College. Ruding, in vol. ii., 
p. 224, quotes the passage, and Mr. Cl. F. Hill has kindly 
referred to the original authority in the British Museum 
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from whicli the above particulars are extracted. This 
reminds us of the story of Chatterton, but nevertheless 
it is true, for the name of the moneyer upon the latest 
coins v'e have of this mint is BVERAED — viz,, of the 
reign of Stephen — and therefore, if we read “ tunc et ante ” 
not too literally, we have the remarkable instance of the 
preservation for some five hundred years of the name of 
at least one of the last of its moneyers in the local records 
of Warwick. As to Baldred we know nothing, but the 
identification of his colleague raises a suspicion that he, 
perhaps, coined here for a short period about the date of 
the accession of Henry II, when in consequence of the 
immediate suppression of the mint his coins were but few 
and as yet have net been discovered. 


CoI.NS. 

4.6I3DP1XE ON ; PAEPIC : .^liENPICVS E 

W. J. Andrew. PI. VII. No. 2. A Gudvine 
cuinc-d here in the previous reign. 


4 .OSMIEE ON PEE ^hENEI EEX 203 

Warne Sale, 1SS9. Illustrated in the catalogue 
and also in his “ History of Dorset,’’ PI. I., 

No. 15. As to the moneyer, see before. 


PEEI 203 

n. P. Smith Sale, ISSO. ‘‘ ON .... PEEI'’ 
in the catalogue. 

The specimen of type 2.5-5, queried to this 
mint in the catalogue of the Clark Sale, 18! IS, 
is the coin of Norwich reading 4*1011 [ON] 
NOE’iVIE. 
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WILTON CW'iltshire). 

WiLTux, WiLLETUN, Wylton', Wiltoxia ; Domesdajj 
WiLTUNE ; Pipe Boll, Wiltoxa. 

As far backward as we can trace the history of Wilton it 
was always a royal town, and as such it originally gave its 
name to the County. According to a charter of Ethelwulf, 
dated 8-54, the King held his court “ i/i palacio nostro quod 
did fur Wiltun,” and here, in 871, Alfred fought his first 
battle, after his accession, against the Danes. In 1003, 
Sweyn, the Dane, “ led his army into Wilton, and they 
spoiled the town and burned it.” Afterwards for nearly 
a century, until united with that of Salisbury, it "was the 
See of a bishopric, and its famous nunnery was the early 
home of two Queens of England, Edith, Consort to the 
Confessor, and iMatilda of Scotland, Queen to Henry 1. 

1080. Domesday Notes.— “ The King has from the burg 
of Wilton £.50. When Hervey [the Sheriff] received 
it into his custody, it was paying £22. ’ The holding 
of the Church of St. Mary at Wilton in the burg 
itself is worth £10 17s. 6d. 

1130. Pipe Boll notes.— Certain burgesses, whose names 
will be found below, account for fines “ upon a 
Treasury plea,” but the greater part of the fines is 
remitted. The burgs in the County contribute 2ds. 
for the previous year, and £17 18s. for the current 
year, as auxiliurn. The Church of St. Edith receives 
41s. from the customs of estovers which Queen 
Matilda gave [to her old school] and 2us. 6d. from 
the fair, which the King and Queen had granted. 
The Sheriff pays [to the Bishop of Salisbury] 40s. 
as “toll of the Market at Salisbury, which pertains to 
the rinna of Wilton [and] which the King gave to 
the Bishop of Salisbury inasmuch as the Queen had 
previously granted it to the Church of Salisbury.” 

Wilton was a comparatively prolific Saxon mint from 
the time of Edgar until the Conquest ; it was a royal 
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mint, and soems to have usually employed three moneyers. 
This condition prevailed under William I until the time 
came when Herman, Bishop of Sherborne and Wilton, 
iinally removed the joint See to Salisbury. 

Whether the decline in the coinage was owing to this 
removal, or whether the same cause, such, perhaps, as the 
gradual decay of the burg, influenced the removal of the 
See and the cessation of regular coinage, is a matter of 
uncertainty, but it is evident that, coincidentally with 
such removal, the mint of Wilton discontinued its con- 
stant output, and afterwards, as already explained under 
Southampton, seems only to have issued its money when 
some special demand for currency would render such issue 
profitable. 

As the mint is omitted from the Domesday returns it 
must either have been farmed to the burgesses in theivfirnia 
or have been in private hands. But the former alternative 
was clearly the case as the King held the burg, and, there- 
fore, no territorial lord could hold the mint. A writ of 
Henry III, however, which is almost identical with that 
quoted under Wallingford (page 4d4), proves the fact, for 
we know of no constitutional changes in the interim in 
the history of Wilton, and therefore the mint was in the 
hands of the burgesses. 

Under Southampton, page 407, we have incidentally 
noticed the decline of the Wilton coinage, and that at the 
date of King Henry’s accession it had already become a 
dead letter, save when some special demand for currency 
rendered it worth the while of the burgesses to obtain 
their dies from London and, perhaps, to borrow their 
moneyers from the central royal mint at Winchester. 
These occasions, so far as the reign of Henry I was con- 
cerned, were: iU When at Whitsuntide, HOG, the King 
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held his Court at Salisbury, but some three miles away. 
This is represented by tj’pe 253 (1104-11 OG]. (2) When 
the dowry for the Princess Matilda’s marriage, January, 
1114, was being collected throughout the Kingdom ; and 
when the King returned with bis army from Wales, 
probably through AYilton, to Portsmouth, where he 
embarked for Kormandj’ on September 1st, 1114. Hence 
type 207 (1112-1114) appears. (3) When in 1129-30 the 
King was at Southampton and, probably, at Shaftesbury and 
Salisbury, which event accounts for type 2b2 (1128-1131). 

With the exception of the brst instance only one 
moneyer’s name occurs on the types of this ivign, although 
in earlier and also in later Norman times, when the mint 
was in operation, there were always two or more moneyers 
at Wilton. As we have seen above, the latest of Henry’s 
types is that contemporary with the 1130 Pipe Hull, and 
the fact that we find the name of one onlj' of the minimum 
number of two moneyers upon it suggests an explana- 
tion of an entr}’ in the Poll, viz., that the moneyer who 
did not coin was fined for default. It would secm that in 
1129 Halph Basset, the King’s Justiciary, had held an 
assize in the town, at which an inquiry had been made 
into the Treasury returns for the burg, and in consequence 
several of its burgesses had been amerced in large fines. 
It may be assumed that these burgesses held certain 
offices under the Crown, and that they had failed to carry 
out their duties or at least to make an adequate return 
through the Hheriff to the Treasury, They were perhaps 
responsible for the various customs, or even for the Jirma 
of the burg. But it appears that they had pleaded their 
inabiliry to pay the fines because of their poverty, and 
this plea, when compared with the oft-repeated explana- 
tion ot the very similar passages in connection with the 
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auxiliiim and the coinage, suggests that the burg itself was 
in an impoverished condition, and that therefore the 
various customs for which the}" were responsible could not 
be performed. Hence as the officials bad not received 
the dues they could not pay the amercements, and the 
fines were in consequence reduced to merely nominal 
amounts. The following is a summary of the list, although 
it is always difficult in the County returns to distinguish 
which entries relate to a particular burg. 


'l 

On.;: 

inal Fine, 

Fiiw. 

Cause of 

i 

£ 

s. 

d. 

i 


Hubert of 'Wilton . I 

62 

0 

0 

8 

His poverty. 

Atsor of Wilton . . 1 

63 

3 

4 

5 

Ditto. 

Thomas, the Honeyer 1 

11 

10 

8 

1 

Ditto. 

Eobert Fitz Swein . j 

1 

9 

2 

Nil 

( He is ill. and 

1 has nothing. 


In the above list the name Thomas, the moneyer, is 
conspicuous fur it discloses his office. A.s the name on the 
current typo is Eichard, we may assume that Thomas was 
the other moneyer, who failed to coin when the burge.sses 
re-opened the mint in order to issue type 2G2, and that, 
therefore, he was fined ; but as ho evidently pleaded that 
he was too poor to pay the fees and to undertake the risk, 
his fine was reduced to the amount which, as before ex- 
plained, seems to have been the nominal rent for a pair of 
dies. It is highly improbable that if amerced in his 
individual capacity he would have received any c•on^lder- 
atlon, or that at a later date he would ev er have been 
allowed to coin— as he subsequently was — and so we may 
take it that in hi.s official capacity ho represented the 
burgesses, and that his plea of poverty nieaiit that the 
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small demand for currency would not support tlie cost 
of two moneyers at Wilton and that the town was too poor 
to employ or pay the fees for more than one. It is 
interesting to note that when the mint was again re- 
ojtened upon the accession of Stephen, Thomas is one of the 
moneyers whose names appear upon its coins. 

From other entries in the Roll it would seem that the 
county was in a very disturbed state, for many burgesses 
were punished for various offences and murder and robbery 
were prevalent throughout. 

Coinage at Wilton was continued, with similar intervals, 
until the reign of Henry III. 


Coixs. 

4.IE6ELPAED ON PIL ^.HENPJ EEX 2.35 

Spink and Son. PI. II. No. 11. 

^.BEYNIS ; ON : PIETY ^hENEIE : EEX 267 

British Museum. Fig. I. page CO, and PI. VIII. 

No. 6. From the Brice and Montagu, 1896, 
f 8. collections. The moneyers name occurs 
at \Yiuchester in the previous reign. 


.PEIEAED ON : PILTYN ^.hENEIEYS E : 262 

F, A. Valters. From the Allen Sale, 1898. 

As to this mone}'er, see before. 


•PSIEELI ON>IL 41HEN 2.53 

Lincoln and Son. The moneyer was, probably, 
the BIEPINE and SEPINE who coined here in the 
previous reign, and, possibly, the SPEIN, father 
of Eobert Fitz Swein, before mentioned. 
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WINCHESTEB (HAMPbmp.E). 

AVlSTiXCF.A^TEB, WlXCE4STF.B, WlTTAXCEASTEE : DoiUesdaV, 

WiNFESTFR and WlN'TAXIA ; Pijil; Roll, WlXIOSIA. 

At tliL- (lawn of Faiu'lirsli history, AVinuliestcr, the Yenta 
lit hjth-uin of the Legions, was one of our principal cities, 
and the rectangular plan of its streets to-day is a survival 
of its Pioman foundation. Under the \‘ear G43 the Saxon 
Chronicle tells ns that Keiiwulk, King of the West 
Saxons, commanded a church to be built at Winchester, 
in the name of St. Peter, and which, upon its completion, 
became the episcopal See of the West Angles. Win- 
chester was the chief city of the Kings of Wesse.x, and as 
their government spread over the rest of the kingdom, it 
became the capital of Sa.xon England. As .such it was 
the favourite meeting -place of the Witan, the centre of 
the Exchequer system, and the stronghold of the royal 
treasury. In SCO the city was stormed by the Danes, 
and in 1013 it submitted to Sweyn, but it seems to have 
sutfered little at their hands, and at the date of the 
Conquo.st vied with Loudon as the most prosperous city in 
the kingdom. 

lOtitJ. Domesday notes. — Although Winchester is often 
incidentally mentioned, its returns are omitted from 
the Survey. As in the case of Loudon it is sug- 
gc-ited that a similar locai record was at the time 
ah'c.iJy in e.xiftcnce, but was io>t piior to 1116, 
p. rhi-ps destroyed in the fire of 1102. for Henry I 
caused a ne’.v survey of the city to he luude. 

IIOU. At the date of Henry’s acce'-ion the t'ee had been 
vacant for nearly three years. The King, following 
the example of liiifus, imiiiediattly po-scsse.s him- 
seif of the royal treasure. He appoints William 
fiili'arJ, his chancellor. Lishop ot Winchester, but the 
bi'inip elect irfu'e.s consecration pending settlement 
of t;:e c 'ntroveimy a.s to mvcstiture'-. 

3 -N 


rol, 1 FOURiii SLllij.s. 
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Angust-Septemhor. Henrj’ meets Duke Eobert at Win- 
chester preparatory to the treaty of peace. 

1102. “ A lire broke out in the centre of this city, iv'hich 
destroyed the royal palace, the mint, Ac., and a great 
proportion of the inhabitants' houses.” (Euding, ii., 
17b.) 

1103. Bishop AVilliam joins Anselm in exile. (Florence.) 

1107. August. — Is consecrated by Anselm. 

October 7. — Fall of the Cathedral Tower. (Annals of 
lYinehester.) 

1111. “The King commands that the new monastery, 
which stood within the walls of IVinchester, should, 
under the direction of Bishop William, be rebuilt 
without the walla.” (Florence.) 

The Bishop, whether he wishes or not, has to give 800 
marks to the King. (Annals of Winchester.) 

1121. January 80. — Bishop William officiates at the 
King’s second marriage. (Florence.) 

1125. Christmas. — The great inquisition of the moneyers 
is held at Winchester. See pages 80 and 81. 

1128. William Giflarcl, Bishop of Winchester, dies. 
(.\nnals of Winchester.) 

1129. “ Henry, the nephew of King Henry, son of his 
sister Adela, brother of Stephen . . afterwards 
King, from being Abbot of Glastonbury became 
Bishop of Winchester.” (Annals of Winchester.) 

1180. Pipe Roll notes. — The sherilf accounts for the 
aKxilitiiii of the city at 114 shillings as arrear.s of the 
year 1127-28, £17 Is. Bd.as arrears of the yearll28-2y, 
and £80 for the current year. The Guilds of the Cloth- 
weavers and Fullers are mentioned, and reference is 
made to the fact that the bisho]) had previously been 
Abbot of Glastonbury. Certain entries relating to 
moneyers will he detailed below. 

1134. Bishop Henry fulfils the office of Legate in 
England. (Annals of Winchester.) 

1135. At the King's death “ an immense treasure had 
been accumulating for many years ; his coin, and that 
of the best quality, was estimated at £100,000 ; be- 
sides which, there were vessels of gold and silver of 
great weight and inestimable value, collected [at the 

inchester treasury] by the magnificence of pre- 
ceding kings, but chiefly by Henry.” (Malmes- 
bury.) 
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1100-1135. lYhen in England the King’s Court was 
usually held, either, at Winchester or Westminster 
throughout the reign. 

Coinage at Winchester must have originated long 
before the time when it became customary to add the 
place of mintage upon the money, for its name first 
appears on the coins of Alfred. Athelstan, bv his Law, 
established six mone3'ers here, thus showing that the mint 
was already one of the most important in the Kingdom, 
and it maintained its roj'al character until its close in the 
reign of Henrj’ III. We have specimens of it of the 
reigns of Athelstan and Eadwig, and of all the latter’s 
successors to Henry HI. 

To meet the exigencies of the Dane-gelt, Ethelred II 
seems to have doubled the number of his monevers at 
Winchester, but subsequenth- they wei'e gradually 
decreased until, from a careful examination of the coins 
of the two Williams, after the usual allowances have 
been made for changes during the currency of a type, it 
seems certain that the number hud then been restored to 
the original six. 

This is important in view of the Survey-, known to us 
as the “ Wiiitou Domesday,” for, as we shall presently 
see, the study of numismatics will assist us in ascertaining 
its approximate date. This Survej- comprises two distinct 
records which, except for the fact that they have been 
preserved together, have no more to do with each other 
than two Pipe Rolls would have if separated in date by 
some thirty t'ears. The earlier of these two records is, as 
its introduction tells us, an inquest of the lands which 
used to pay land and burg tax to the King in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, and which the then King 
[Henry I], being desirous of ascertaining what King 
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Edward had held in lordship in AVinehester, ordered to be 
made upon the oaths of the burgesses. An inquest was 
accordingly held by four score and six superior burgesses 
in the presence of William, the Eishop, Herbert, the 
Chamberlain, llalph Basset, Creoffre\' Pddel, and William 
de Pont-de-rArche. The later record, which, except for 
the purpose of incidental reference, does not now concern 
us, is an enquiry made by Bishop Henry in 1148 as to 
the lands of the Bishopric at Winchester. 

King Henry’s Inquest is undated and, although modern 
historians may have more closelv ascertained its year, the 
writer is unaware of any ncarf-r approximation than that 
of the Editors of Domesday, viz., some time between 1107 
and IPIS, If, therefore, the study of numismatics can 
throw light upon its true date it is hut another proof of 
the historical value of our coinage. 

The Inquest tells us that “ in the market there had 
been live mints ^j.e. moneyersl which were abolished by 
order of the King [Henry I],” and therefore, as we have 
seen that there were not more tlian six moiieyers in Win- 
chester at the death of Itufus this would only leave one 
moneyer in office. .Such is exactly what the evidence of 
our coins discloses must have liappeiied immediately upon 
Henry’s accession; for upon his first type, 251 (HuO- 
1102 , the names of two mouoyers appear, on his third, 
(his second being absent), 256 (llUl-llOG), that of one 
moneyer, on his fourth, 252 (1106-1108), the names of 
two, on his filth, 256 A 108-1110), that of one, on his 
sixth, 25( ,1110-1112), that ot one; and so on up to his 
thirteenth type, which after allowing for the fact that 
the mint would, like the .shrievalty, be fanned by the year 
to the lavoured applicant, only accounts for a single 
moneyer at a time. Du Henl•y’^ thirteenth type, 265 
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(112G-ir2fc'_, some at least of the five moneyers must have 
been restored, for we find five names upon it, and on the 
following type the number exactly corresponds with tbe 
complement of six moneyers at Winchester. Therefure\ 
as the lutpiest w:is made whilst the five moneyers were 
still in abeyance, it must have been compiled after lllMj, 
and before 11'2G. Another passage, however, materiallv 
shortens the period; it is that “the widow ot WI5IVXD 
the muueyor now pays tax at Od. for one house and no 
other eustuins and is at the hospital.'’ Two Wimuiuls 
coined in the reign, doubtless father and sijn. We find 
the nanio of the former as VflMt'ND on eoins issned at 
Winchester lute in the time of Willuim I, on those of 
William II, and on most of the types struck during the 
first Itidf of the reign of Henry I, the latest being type 
2G7 (1112-1114); therefore the date of the Inquest could 
not be earliew than 1112, for he was living in the autumu 
of that year. The second Wimuud did not commence 
his coinage until afte-r 112>, and therefore does not aifcct 
the question. So jar this is direct evidence, hut we may 
infer that the d.iie must Lave been prior to 1121, when 
on typo IT. ,H2]-lT2i)(, tbe na’.ue liNGr.I.lhViM appears. 
Tbe name is unusual, and does not occur in ilie whole of 
this Inquest : hence Engelram could not have held any 
ofiicial appointment, or even been a tenant of tbe King’s, 
when the Impu'st was made. Ho continued to coin in the 
reign of Stephen, and consequently his name appears in 
the 1148 Survey, hut its absence from the earlier roll is 
the luui'e' sigiildcaut when we notice that prior to 1121 
the office of moiieyer had been held in various years' 
by five moneyers, viz., KTMTXD, 60Id'IX'h, AIXVLF 
[^Arnulil, S.VILT, and AITq’IXT., and all of these names 
appear amongst the lists of the King’s tenants. We may 
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therefore narrow the date to between lir2 and 1121. 
The identification of the above monevers will be apparent 
from the following table, which includes some of the five 
monevers of the Confessor’s time whose office was vacant 
at the date of the Inquest. 


Tenant undt I the Confe^j^oi. 


Alwine Aitanlessone, 
the moneyer. 

Alwin 


I X ime on thn ronfe" 

I Cuni". 


.ELPINE 


TfR.iiit of 

I’lu]'* lt\ .it d iti' 
■ Ut Ill'JUt-'t. 


Crodwine Socche, the \ LODPIXE . . 

chief moneyer. 

Sideloo .... 


Andrebocle, the : 
moneyer. 

Ahvard fitz Etard, ! 
“ moneyer to lung | 
Edward.” 

Alestan, the mone 3 'er 


Bninstan Blachobiert, 
Brunstan. j 

Brithmar“d;n77htir” i 
Ceca ! 

Alnod Stud . . . I 


Ilenrt IS Ovin- 


BiPIG and 
EhEPlG, 
MPIX6 
(Stephen). 


SIDELOE on 
W a r e li a m 
coins of 
William I. 
See page 41!J. 

AXDREBODE 

.ELPERD on 
Shafte.'ibury 
coins. See 
page 407. 

ADESTAX 


BRYXSTAX 


BRIHTILER . 
nODPIXE-EE 
-OEA 


PIMYXD. 


' Godfrey de 
; Colcha 
I Chiping titz 
I Ahvin 
The Monks 
of St. 
Swithin’s. 
The widow 
of Wiiii- 
niid, the 
monej-er. 


Ruald titz ! — 

Faderlin. , 

Godwine GODPIXE. 
and others : 


WigotDelinc 


Saiet Arnulf 
and Ulf. 

Deria 
Balvert . 

Odo, the 
moneyer 


DEELTXE 
on Wareham 
coins, 1112- 
1114. See 
page 441. 
SAIET 
AIXYLF 
YLFPJXE. 
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In tlie above list it will be noticed that only in two cases 
is the title Mouvtdi-iita given to any of King Henry’s 
tenants, and yet In five instances of the Confessor’s tenants 
it occurs, and Aurifabcr (“ the goldsmith,” but often used 
after a moneyer’s name) makes the sixth. Hence we may 
infer that the title, like that of Sheriff, was only appended 
to the names of those who were actuallj' in office during 
the current year, viz., in the one case that of the death of 
the Confessor, and in the other that of the date of the 
Inquest. The two instances in Henrj-’s reign are (1) 
WIMTKD, but as this occurs in the description of his widow, 
it merely suggests that he had died in office, (2) “ Odo the 
moneyer”; Udo ought therefore to be the name on the 
current type, but it is as yet missing from our specimens. 
This is the more remarkable as every other name to which 
the title is appended, either in this Inquest or in that of 
1148, can be identified upon our coins. When, there- 
fore, we notice the further coincidence that within the 
limits of time to which we have now reduced the date of 
the Inquest, i.e. 1112, or more probably 1114, to 1121, 
there is a type missing also from the ^Winchester coins, 
namely, 204 lor the years lllG-1119, we are almost 
justified in assuming that Odo’s name would be found upon 
it, that it was the current type and that the actual date of 
the Inquest must be between Michaelmas 1110 and 
Michaelmas 1119. 

Glancing, for a moment, at the internal evidence the 
Eoll contains, we find that this date is within the broader 
limits it allows. Baldwin de Redvers is mentioned, and 
therefore the record could not be earlier than 1107, and 
was probably not prior to 1112, seejiages 192-0. A'.sum- 
ing in another instance that the name Robert IMuleductus 
represents Robert Malconcluit, who was drowned in the 
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White Ship. 1120 would be the later limit of date; but 
as Geoffrey Ridel, before whom the Inquest was made, 
died in that year .'Feudal England , further evidence is 
umieces^ary. 

To I'otuni to the date of Henry’s accession. It i.s difficult 
to follow his object in suppressing the five raoneyers, as it 
of course meant a considerable loss to his Exchequer, for 
Winchester was a royal mint. Their names, as taken 
from the coins of Rufus, were, probably, .Elfgmrd, TEstan, 
Colberii, Edric and Lifwold, and as none of them appear to 
have sub.sequently coined elsewhere, it i.s p(.>ssible that they 
were convicted of false coining and therefore punished. 
(Compare the contemporary event at Worce.ster, jtage 476.) 
But this would scarcely account for their offices remaining 
vacant, at so important a ciW as this, for so long a period, 
and therel'ui'O it is more reasonable to ,su2)pose that the 
following inciilout, in which, no doubt, the citizens were 
directly concerned, jjrejudiccd the feelings of the King 
towards them from the outset, and that he deliberately 
cripjded the prestige of their city until it sank to be but 
the second in im 2 .>oitauce in England. The facts remain 
that London under his encouragement finally assumed 
the foremost po.sition and that Duke Robert’s advance 
towards Winchester in 1101 seemed to point to a well- 
recognised expectation ofsnjjport in that city. 

IIUO. From the scene of the death of Rufus “Prince 
Henry lost no time in riilmg as fast as his horse could 
crirry him lo \\ inchcster, where the royal treasure 
was kept, and impeiiously demaEdeJ the keys from 
the keepers, aa the lav'.ful heir. iViMiain de Bretenil 
armed at the same instant with breathless haste, for 
he aritii'u ated Henry’s deep policy and resolved to 
oj post It [lii thvour ot Luke R&.hertk . . . There 

v.,s now a '-b ir[i contention betwet-n them and crowds 
flocked n.unJ tliein from ,rl! quarters : hut the influt, .ce 
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of an heir present in person to claim his rights began 
to prevail. Henrj-, hastily seizing his sword, drew 
it . . . but the quarrel abated on one side and 

the other and, by a wise resolution to prevent a serious 
rupture, the castle with the royal treasures was 
given up to Henry,” (Mr. Forester's Orderic.) 

As a royal mint we should expect a complete sequence 
of Henry’s types at Winchester, but the absence of type 
264 has already been disclosed and only two others are 
missing. The first of these is 254 (1102-1104) and as 
the Annals of Winchester record that in 1102 “Win- 
chester was burnt,” and Huding adds that “ the fire broke 
out in the centre of the city and destroyed the royal 
palace, the mint, &c., and a great proportion of the 
inhabitants’ houses,” we can well understand why the 
coinage was temporarily discontinued. The second miss- 
ing type is 258 (1123-1125, Christmas), and is that which 
caused the great Inquisition of the Honeyers at Win- 
chester, at Christmas, 1125. Ruding, quoting the Annals 
of Winchester, tells us that all the moneyers [of England] 
were found guilty of the frauds imputed to them except 
three persons of that profession in this city ” [Winchester], 
and, upon the authority of the History of Winchester, 
that, “ to the above mentioned artists of Winchester was 
therefore committed the charge of making a new coinage 
to supply the whole kingdom.” (See aiite, pages 80-81.) 
But, unfortunately, the Annals of Winchester say nothing 
of the kind. What they do say is “ All the moneyers 
of the kingdom except three were mutilated at AVin- 
chester,” which is a very different story. In conse- 
quence of the absence in Normandy of the King and of 
nearly all the grantees of the chartered mints, it is probablo 
that all the moneyers of the kingdom who were coining 
in t , pe 258 did not represent more than a dozen mints. 

VOL. I. FOURTH SEIITES. 3 O 
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Moreover there was then only a single monever in office at 
M inchester and if ever a coin of type 25S is forthcoming 
we may almost expect to iind (Jdo’s name upon it and the 
Inquisition would account for his final disappearance. 
It is true that there were still living in Winchester 
Eiigelram and .Saiet who had coined on previous tj'pos, for 
they survived too Inqui.sition and suhscquently coined ; 
hut as the nioneytr seems to have been changed almost 
yearly, it is more probable that the missing Odo was in 
fifllce at the time, and so convicted with the majoritv, than 
that Engelram and Saiet were amongst the three acquitted. 
The general calling in of the base moiiev would account 
for the absence to-day of a Winchester coin of the type. 

The Inquisition caused a general revival of coinage 
throughout the country, and so Henry restored to Win- 
chester its six nione 3 ’ers in 1126. Or at least he materially 
increased the number then, for five names appear upon its 
type 266 (1126-1128) and six upon 262 (1128-1131.) 

Ihis brings us to the Pipe Roll of 1130 in which two 
entries directly concern our subject. “ Saiet the monej'er 
owes 2( 8 marks of silver upon a plea of two dies.” This 
is, ot course, the SAIET of the Inquest and of t\qDes 252 
(1106-S), 266 (1114-1116), 263 (1119-1121), 265(1126- 
1128), and the current type 262 (1128-1131). His name 
also appears in the next tj'pe 255 (1131-1135), and in the 
reign ot Stephen. This latter fact suggests that the entry 
cannot be the record of a fine, for in that case he ought to 
have lost his office, nor can it represent the fee payable for 
new dies, as the fees, according to Domesdajq were usually 
a mark and a half. It would seem, therefore, to be the 
assessment for the purchase of two dies, i.e., the offices of 
two additional monej'ers at Winchester ; and, curiously 
enough, on the next type, 255 (1131-1135) the number of 
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moneyers and therefore of dies is increased by two, for 
the number of moneyers is then represented by nine names, 
which doubtless meant eight at a time. 

One of these dies Saiet appears to have given to his 
nephew Alfric, for the second item in the 1130 Roll is, 
“ Alfric the nephew of Saiet accounts for 24 marks of silver 
for faho cijpho, pa}’s £4, and owes 18 marks of silver.” This 
passage evidently puzzled the learned historian Freeman, 
for in his copy he has underlined and queried the word 
cyplto. It may be that, as one of the King’s goldsmiths, 
Alfric had supplied a scyphits, or chalice, light in weight, 
or that he had used a false measure ; cyplius being some- 
times used as a goblet of legal measure. Or — but this is 
perhaps scarcely more than conjecture — that as a moneyer 
he had used a false design, for, as explained in a similar 
instance on page 330, the word may be a graphical error 
for typo ~ a tigure. It is possible that he had either 
used an obsolete die, and issued what we know as 
a “ mule ” coin, or perhaps that he had anticipated 
his own dies b}' using those of his uncle ."Saiet. But 
this fact we have, viz., that his name now first appears 
on type 2U2 ^1123-1131', which is the current type. 
In view of his rclationshi 2 i to !Saiet, and of the general 
custom amongst the moneyers, as explained on page 29, 
of retaining the office in thedr own families, and again 
of the presumed jrurohase by Saiet at this date of the 
right to two additional dies, there seems to be little doubt 
that Alfric, the nephew of Saiet of the Roll, was the same 
piersoii as ALl-TJlb the moneyer on the cun out type. But 
whatever his otfenee was, the entry against him must 
have been more in the nature of an amercement than of a 
fine, for his is, perhaps, the only iiist nice in the Roll in 
which, under similar circumstances, a moneyer was suhse- 
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quently allowed to retain his office. That he did so is 
rendered almost certain b}’ the same name appearing on 
the following t 3 ’pe, 256 (1131-1135). 

At the same time that the right to two additional dies was, 
as contended, given to Saiet, it is probable that King 
Henrj' granted to the citizens of Winchester a charter, 
very similar in its character to those which he then gave 
to London, Xorwich, &c., for Heniy II and Kichard I, in 
confirming it, used precisely' the same formula, in except- 
ing their monej-ers from the privilege of refusing to 
plead without the walls of Winchester, as they did in 
their similar charters to those cities. See pages 284 and 
333. This, as at London and Norwich, would not only 
account for the increased number of moneyers’ names 
which we find on the Winchester coins of type 255 (1131- 
1135), but also for the grant of the two additional dies to 
Saiet. Maj’ we not, from this, assume that, like Godwin 
Socche in the days of the Confessor, Saiet, who had held 
office, intermittently, for many more j-ears than anj- of his 
colleagues, was now the nunjister monetarius, or senior 
moneyer, of Winchester ? 


CoI.N'S. 

.^AILPAED ON PINEB ^.LENEIEV 255 

Watford find. The moneyer continued to coin 
for Stephen. 

4 .AILPAED ON PINE ^.IiENEIEVS 255 

Hunterian Museum ; Benwell Sale, 1849. 

.J-AILPINE ON PINE . -J-IiENEIE : EEX 263 
F. E. Whelan. As to this moneyer, see before. 
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. . . LPINE ON PI . , . . IiENEIEVS EEX 262 

Watford find. As to the obverse legend, see 
the London coin of EAPVLE of this type, 
p. 306. 

^.AINVLE ON PINEE 4.I\ENEI . EE 252 

Spink and Son. As to this moneyer, see 
before. 

<i.AINVLE ON PINCE 4 .LENEI EEX 252 

Spink and Son. 

4-A NPI..E: ^.h.. El EEX 252 


L. A. Lawrence. 20 grs. 


4 . LE : ON : PINEES . LENEI . . . E : 265 

P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton ; S. Smith; Sale, 
January, 1860. This moneyer was probably 
son of the above. Or, perhaps, the letters 
stand for VLF. 


^ P ON PIN ^.LENEIEVS 255 

Benwell Sale, 1849. 

^ALFE[I]E ON PIN .^hENEIEYS E 262 

J. Verity. As to this moneyer, see before. 


4 .AL .... ON PIN ^.hENEIEYS E 202 

Engraved, Withy and Ryall, II., 8. The en- 
graver has misread the moneyer’s name 
as ALEN. See page 117. 
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^.ALFEIEYS . . PINE .J-hENEIE . . 255 

Watford find ; P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton. 


.J-ALFEIEYS : ON : PIN ^.IiENEIEY ; 255 

British iluseum ; Eo}'al Mint collection, from 
a reading supplied by Mr. Hocking. 

^.ALPEIE : ON ; PINEE ; ^.IiENEIEYS : 255 

Watford find ; British Museum ; Peace Sale, 
1894, corrected ; Spink and Son. 


^.AL PINEES ^.liEN . . , YS 255 

Eoyal Mint collection, per Mr. Hocking. 

4 .ALFEIE ON PINEE ^hENEIEYS 255 

Lincoln and Son ; A. H. Sadd. 


4 .ALFETE ON PIN ^.hENEIEYS : 

British Museum ; Benwell Sale, 1849. 


^-ALPOLD : ON ; EINE ^.hENEIEY ; 255 

British Museum. This moneyer continued to 
coin for Stephen. Compare the E for P in 
EINE with the P in PIMYNT on PI. III. 

No. 4, M'here the base line of the I gives an 
appearance of E to the P, and which 
accounts for the name having often been 
read EIMYNT. 


4<E[NGE]LEAM : on P : ^h6NEIEYS E€ lY 

S. Page. As to this moneyer, see before. 
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^.EXGELEAil ON PIN 


■265 


Durrant Sale, 1847, £3 Is. ; Bergne Sale, 1873, 

4'3 ; Wakeford Sale, 187'J, i'l. 

^E[NGEr.EAM] ON : PIN • .BENE 262 

.'.tford fiiifl. This moneyer’s name is assumed 
iroin the leugiii of space. As to the orna- 
ment of pellets, see pac'e 91. and a similar 
instance below under LEEPINE. 


^GODPINE ON PINE ^HNEI R AN6 251 

J. Piashleiyh. From the il.irtin Sale, 1859, 

4'3 8s. Engraved, 011a Podrida, page 44. 

As to this moueyer, see before. 


^.GODPINE 0^PI^l; ^.hENEI EEX 253 

Sir John Evans. PI. II., No. 13. 

4 . 6 ODITNE : 0>PIN:E : ^.IiEMilE EEX 257 

Hunterian Museum. PI. III.. No. 9. Obverse, 
three annulets on the drapery of the breast. 

4 .GODPIZE . ON . PIZCE ; -I-hENRIEYS EEX 267 
Sir John Evans. PI. IV., No. 3. 

^.GOHPINE ON PINEE 267 

Bari find. 


^GOTPINE ; ON : PINEE . ^BENEIE EEX 2GG 

Spink and Son, 20 grs. From the Warne, 
1889, and Montagu, 1890, t'4 10s. Sales. 

Mr. F. Spicer has a rubbing of a brass 
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filuila, said to have been found in the City of 
Loudon, which is an exact representation of 
this reverse, both as to type and legend, 
including, in the latter, even the colons of 
divisiuJi and the T instead of P, save that 
the last five letters are 6L0EE for Glouces- 
ter. 


4<60DPIXE ox fixe ^.fiEXEIETS 255 

Watford find, 2 specimens ; Lincoln and Son. 


4.60DPI^E OX PIX : ^.h 255 

Watford find, 2 specimens ; Royal Mint collec- 
tion. 


4.11 . PIG ; OX ; PIXC : 4 .T 1 EXEIE : 255 

Watford find. This moncyer continued to 
coin for Stephen as filPIXG, KIPIXG and 
EhEPIG, see before. 


4 .LEFPIXE OX FIXEES 265 

Spink and Son. 

4 .LEFPIXE OX PIXEE : -i-fiEXEIEyS 262 

W’atford find. 

4 .LEFPIXE OX : PIX ^.hEXEIEVS ; 262 

M,atford find. As to the ornament of pellets, 
sec page PI, and a coin of EXGELB.Ail. 

4-SAIET OX PIXEEST 4.hEX.. EEX 252 

I niver-ity I.ihrary. Cambridge. As to this 
lunnoyt r. fpe before. 
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^.SAIET ox r . . C . ^.[lEXRI EE 2.V2 

Sir John Evan?. 22 grs. The coin mentioned 
on page 55. 

i.SAET .. .INEE ^.hEX. ... 252 

F. E. Whelan. 


^.SA . . . r)X riXEE : 4.[iEXi:i HEX 252 

Capt. Pi. J. II. I)ougIas. PI. IV., No. 3. 

4.SAIET OX ITXEEXrE ^.IiEXPJ EEX 206 

Engraved, Withy and It all, II., 4 ; Snelling, 

I., 16, and Ituding. Sup. I., 16. (H'l-dn,-, 

two stars in the held and the third at the end 
of the legend. The lee'i'Uil i.' enriected from 
^SAIX ',IX PlXTE.-'li:, and a Jadlet repre- 
sents the third .-tar on the obtei'e as eii- 
giaved. As to this Coin, see page 67. 


^.SAIET : ox ; nXEESTEE ^.liEXKIiEE 205 

J. S. Hender.=on. PI. V., No. 1. From tlie 
AN'ebb Sale, lodl, h'T 5s. and, probably, the 
Wylie Sale', lb''2, hll. 

^.SAIEDiO'X. ITXEES: hEXPJEVS ; R 205 

British Museuui. 

.frSA ... .X PIX , ^.hEXEIE . . 202 

Lincoln and Son. 

.i.SAIET OX I'lXrj>T ^.hEXrjLYS ; 255 

BiOish Mi’.-rnm . .''htri'! .Ala 1-n inoe 


t'l].. I. eii' Kl H si Kil s. 
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^.SAIET ON PINEES .iiliENEIEVS : 255 

Watford find, 7 specimens. 

*...ETONPINE 255 

Battle find. 

^.SAIE .... IN : 255 

Sir John Evans. 

[^.SAJIETTVS : ON . . . . . EN . . EV. 255 

J. Verity. 

[4.SIPJAEN : ON PIN . . ENEIEVS E : 255 


British Museum. Compare the next coin, but 
the moneyer may be WAEN. 


4.SIPAED ON . . . . . NEIEVS 255 

AVatford find. SIPAED coined here for Stephen 
and is mentioned as a moneyer in the Win- 
ton Domesday of 1148. 

[4.STIEJPNE : ON : PI . . 255 

Eoyal Mint collection. Stephen continued to 
coin here in the following reign. 

4.T[0YI : ON] PINEES : . BENEIEVS : 255 

F. Spicer. From the Montagu Sale, 1897. 

.i.[T]OVI ON PINEES ,i.IxEN 255 

Watford find, 2 specimens. 

4 .VLFPINE ON PINE 267 


Bari find. But the reading is queried by Sir 
John Evans in his account of the hoard. 
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4 .PIMVND ON PESC 4 .HNEI EEX N 251 

P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton. As to this moneyer, 
see before, also under the coin reading 
4.ALPOLD : ON ; EINE, above. 

^.PIMATST? : ON : PIN ^.IiENEI EEX 256 

British Museum. PI. III., No. 4, and Fig. F, 
page 56. From the Gulf, 1854, £4 4s., 
Murchison, 1864, £4 lOs., Whitbourn, 1869, 

£2 7s., Brice and Montagu, 1896, £5, collec- 
tions. 


^.[PIMjVINT : ON PINE . . . NEIE EEX 267 

Sir John Evans. PI- IV., No. 4. Variety C, 
page 64. 


4.[PIMV]NT ON . . NE 262 

Watford find. 

4.PIM[V]N[T ON] PINEE . hENE .... 255 

British Museum. 


^PIM PIN . BENE 255 

"Watford find. 

ANDYS ; ON : PIEES : 4.BENEIEYS 265 

British Museum. 

: ON: PINE lEVS 262 

W. C. Boyd. From the Milford Haven find. 
Tyssen Sale, 1802 265 

o .. 262 

Tyssen, Hoare, 1850 ; Pershouse, 1862, Harrison, 255 
1865, Brown, 1869, etc., etc.. Sales. 
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WOECESTER. 

WiHRACEASTER, 'VVlHEKCEASTEB, WiGERCEASTER, WlGOENA- 

CEASTEE, WiGoBNiA, Guigbestensis ; Domesday, Wiee- 

CE3TEB ; Pipe Roll, Wibec’ and Wigbec’. 

“ The faithful city of Worcester,” as a glance at the 
rectangular formation of its streets will to-day remind us, 
was once an important station of Roman England. It 
probably fell into the hands of the Saxons with Glouces- 
ter, Cirencester, and Bath, in 677, and in 679 its See was 
founded. A charter of Ethelfleda tells us that the burg 
was to be fortified against the Danes, and a third of the 
royal dues and market tolls to be devoted to the Church. 
In 1041 King Harthacnut ravaged and burnt the city, 
because two of his collectors of the Danegeld had been 
slain “ in an upper chamber of the abbey tower, where 
they had concealed themselves during a tumult.” 
(Florence.) The fire probably destroyed the early monas- 
tery, for in 1058 Bishop Aldred dedicated to St. Peter 
“ the church which he had built from its foundations in 
the city of Worcester.” 

1086. Domesday notes. — “ In the city of Worcester 
King Edward had this custom. When the money 
was changed [f.c. a new type issued] each moneyer 
gave twenty shillings to London for receiving the 
[new] money dies.” The King had £10 from the 
city and Earl Edwin £8. The King received no 
other custom save the usual house-tax. 

Now the King has in lordship both the King’s share 
and that of the Earl, which return to the Sheriff £23 os. 
by weight. From the city and the King’s manors 
£123 4s. is psiid. ‘‘ In the time of King Edward the 
Bishop had the tertiiis ihiimius from the burg of 
Worcester, and now he has it [jointly] with the 
King and Earl. Then it was £6. Now it is £8.’’ 

1108. Death of Urso d’Abetot, castellan of Worcester. 
(Geof. de Wand.) 
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1112. Maj’ 9th. Death of Samson, Bishop of Worcester, 
1096-1112. 

1113. June 19th. “The city of Worcester, together 
•with the cathedral and all the other churches, and 
also the castle, were destroyed by tire.” (Florence.) 

Deo. 28th. Theo-vvulf, the Icing's chaplain, ap- 
pointed bishop. 

1115. June 27th. Is consecrated. 

1123. Oct. 20th. His death. 

1125. Simon, the Queen’s chancellor, appointed bishop 
in Normandy. 

May 25th. Consecrated at Canterbury. 

1129. Christmas. King Henry holds bis Court at 
Worcester. (Huntingdon.) Hoveden, erroneously, 
gives this date as 1131. 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — From the Roll, as we have it, 
the returns for this county are missing, and there are 
therefore only incidental references to the city under 
other headings. One of these enters certain expenses 
which were probably incurred at the Christmas 
Court of 1129. Walter de Beauchamp [castellan of 
Worcester and hereditary Sheritf of the shire] is 
often mentioned. 

1133. “ In the month of November the city of Worcester 

was exposed to the ravages of fire, a frequent occur- 
rence.” (Florence.) 

The mint of Worcester seems to have been one of the 
many established by Ethelred II to facilitate the collec- 
tion of the Danegeld in coin, and was continued by all his 
successors until the reign of Henry II, or perhaps a little 
later. 

A study of Domesday tells us that although each 
monever ofWorcesterin the reign of the Confessor paid 20s. 
to London, i.e. to the King’s aunfuhrr, for his dies whenever 
a new type was issued, it was one of the customs by which 
the citizens held their city, and, therefore, by inference, 
as they were responsible for such payment, the mint must 
hav'e been farmed to them. Under the current year of 
the .Survey, 1086, however, there is no reference to the 
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continuance of this custom, but it will be noticed, on the 
other hand, that the firma paid to the King and Earl, 
which had been £18 in the Confessor’s time, is now 
raised to £23 5s. by weight. Of this increase of £5 5s., 
the King’s proportionate share would be £2 IBs. 4d. by 
weight, or, say, £3 by number, and from that again had 
to be deducted the third penny of the Bishop, which 
would leave a net increase of £2 a year to the King — as 
such, although, the earldom being then extinct, he actually 
received not only his own share, but also that of the 
Earl. Now, turning to the coins of William I, we find 
that there were four money ers at Worcester at the date of 
Domesday, and, as it was then customary to “ change the 
money ” every two years, this annual increase of £2 
exactly corresponds with the surrender value of the 20s. 
from each of the four moneyers when a new type was 
issued. 

This may be a mere coincidence, and it is not proffered 
at much more than that, but the fact remains that in 
1086 the moneyers’ custom is no longer recorded in the 
Survey as being then in existence, and therefore we may 
assume that the mint was farmed to the citizens, as were 
so many royal mints, in the firma of their city. The 
wnt of Henry I, presently recorded, too, corroborates this 
inference. The mint cannot have followed the fertiiis 
denarius of Worcester, for it was evidently a royal mint, 
although farmed to the citizens by custom, in the time of 
the Confessor, when the same conditions prevailed. 
Originally, the Earl probably received the tertius denarius. 
of the city, although at the death of the Confessor it was 
represented by £8, instead of £6, out of the firma — or 
what was the precursor of the firma — of £18, and the 
King and he seem to have jointly created a second tertius 
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denarim, and granted it to the Bishop. Here, again, the 
annual value of the mint, at £.2 as above, steps in, for if, 
instead of the usual transfer of the mint, the Earl received 
its annual value because it was retained by the King, we 
have the explanation why, in the division of the original 
tertius denarim, the Earl received exactly £2 more than 
his share, and the King so much the less. 

Passing on to the accession of Henry I, we approach a 
remarkable M'rit concerning the coinage of Worcester- 
shire, which Ruding (vol. i., p. 164) assigns to the year 
1118, “ or possibly a little earlier.” But so late a date as 
this is out of the question, for it is addressed to Samson, 
Bishop of Worcester, and Urso d’Abetot, the sheritf, of 
whom the former died in 1112, and the latter as early as 
in 1108. Ruding quotes it from an extract made by 
Mr. G. North from Lib. Rub. Seacc., fol. 163b, but the 
names of the witnesses are omitted, and so the usual 
means of closely approximating the date are absent. But 
it bears internal evidence of being earlier than Christ- 
mas, 1103, for at the Council of London held on that 
occasion, the punishment for falsifying the money, which, 
up to that date, had been that described in the writ, was 
increased by the addition of loss of sight. Finally, if 
we compare its wording with that of the passage quoted 
on page 45 from Henry’s Coronation Charter of 1100, 
the two documents would seem to be contemporary. 
Its date, therefore, may be accepted as immediately 
after the King’s accession. The following is a slightly 
modernised version : — 

“ [Henry, King of England] to Samson, Bishop of Worcester, 
Urso d’Abetot, and all his barons, both Korman and English 
in Worcestershire, commanded that all hurge.sses, and all other 
persons dwelling in burgs, as well Korman as English, should 
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swear to preserve and uphold the King's money in England, 
and not to debase it. And if anyone should be found with 
false money upon him, and should not be able to clear himself 
from the charge of falsifying it, or to prove from whom he 
received the false coins, he should suffer the loss of his right 
hand and mutilation. Also that no moneyer should exchange 
money, except in his own county, and that in the presence of 
two credible witnesses of the same county ; and if he should 
be taken exchanging money in any other county, he should be 
punished as a false moneyer. Likewise that no person, except 
he were a moneyer, should presume to exchange money." 

So drastic a writ was not sent down from the King’s 
Court for nothing, and as that of Worcester was the only 
mint in the county, it proves that the moneyers must 
have been not only debasing the coinage, but holding the 
exchange outside their jurisdiction. The latter charge 
suggests a possible explanation for the remarkable coin- 
cidence that after the first two types of William I, 
Worcester and Bristol issue exactly the same types 
throughout the reigns of the two Williams. No doubt 
Bristol was then rapidly coming to the front as a mari- 
time trade centre, and perhaps the moneyers of Worcester 
found it more profitable to resort to its market than to 
await the slow demand for exchange in their inland city. 
Something of the kind, perhaps, also led to the contem- 
porary abolition of the five moneyers in the market at 
Winchester (page 460). 

The immediate effect of the writ would be that in, or 
about, 1100 Urso d’Abetot, as Sheriff, would hold an 
Inquisition of the monej’ers at Worcester. Their names 
at the close of the reign of Rufus were BALDEIE, 
EASTAI7EE, 60DPIKE and SEPINE, and as they cannot be 
identified on an}' of the coins of King Henry, there seems 
little doubt that they were convicted of the offences 
specified in the writ and so disappeared from office. But 
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the verdict of the Inquisition would, it is submitted, be 
more serious even than this, for it is evident that the 
affairs of the mint had come to such a pass that in 
its particular case the King had resorted to a remedy, 
as evidenced by his writ, for which we have to loolc to 
the great Inquisition of the moneA'ers of the whole of the 
country, in 1125, to find a parallel. Therefore the coin- 
cidence of the absence, to-day, of any coins bearing the 
name of Worcester of those types which represent the 
first twenty years of Ilenry’s reign, points to the pro- 
bability that the mint itself was disfranchised for that 
period ; or, to adapt the wording of the record in the 
Winton Domesday of the similar and contemporary inci- 
dent at Winchester, that “ in the market there had been 
four moneyers, who were abolished by order of the King.” 

The death of Prince William, the King’s only son, 
in the shipwreck of 1120, as Mr. Round remarks, brought 
Robert fitz-Regis, as the favourite and eldest of the 
King’s natural issue, within the possibilities of the succes- 
sion, for the hay sinister was no estoppel under the 
Korman Constitutional law. This led to momentous 
results in the Western Counties, for at Easter, 1121, Henry 
held his court at Berkeley, and, as deduced on page 125, 
created Robert Earl of Gloucester, and, as such, Lord 
Paramount of the West. At this court the citizens of 
Worcester probably petitioned for and obtained the 
restoration of their ancient privilege, although it appears 
to have been now limited to one monej-er only at a time, 
for the mint is reopened and type IV (1121-1123) appears. 
This is followed by types 265 (1126-1128) and 262 (1128- 
11-311, but the last type of the reign, 255, is as yet 
missing, and as the Pipe Roll returns for Worcester are 
wanting, no explanation of its absence is forthcoming. 

\OE. I. FOI Rin SERIES, 3 Q 
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Coins. \ 

4.60DEIE : 0 . PIEEEES -i-Ti . . EIEYS E : ^65 

Briti.sh Museum. From the Durrant, 1847, 

£'2 10s., and, probably, the Tyssen, 1802, 
Sales. This moneyer coined here in the 
following reign, 

^.PYLFEIE ; ON PIEE 4 .I 1 ENEIEYS EEX : IV 

British Museum. PI. V., No. 7. From the 
Cuff Sale, 1854, and sketched by him in his, 
now Mr. Webster’s, copy of Ending. 

[^.PY]LFRI[E : 0]N ; PIEEE . BENE EX 262 

The Victoria Institute, Worcester. Lent by 
the Committee of the Corporation. The 
moneyer Wulfric continued to coin in the 
following reign ; but it is not quite certain 
that the letters on this coin do not repre- 
sent PALTEE. 



YORK. 

Eoferwic, Everwic, Eboracia-Civitas, Ewbehic ; Domesday, 
Ebor.acuji; Pipe Roll, Everwic. 

The city of York discloses vestiges of architecture of 
every age in the history of Britain. The Romans found 
it, even then, an ancient city, and chose it as their strong- 
hold in the North, where Hadrian flourished, and Severus 
and Constantius Chlorus died. Upon the exodus of the 
legions, York was occupied by the Piets and Scots until 
wrested from them by the Saxon invaders. In the seventh 
century was laid the foundation of the Church of St. 
Peter, and with it that of the great archbishopric. The 
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city at an early' date fell into the hands of the Danes and 
became the seat of government of the Kings of North- 
umbria of that race ; but under their rule it prospered, and 
at the close of the Saxon era it was the flourishing and 
populous metropolis of the North. In the troubles follow- 
ing the Conquest York suffered more severely^ than any’ 
city" in England, for it was devastated by’ fire and sword 
until it was left an almost depopulated waste of ashes. 

1086. Domesday notes. — In the city of York in the 
time of King Edward, in addition to the ward of the 
Archbishop there were six wards ; one of these was 
absorbed in the castle. In the remaining five there 
were 1,418 inhabited houses. From one of these 
wards the Archbishop had the third part, and all 
the customs from his own ward. The city tvas then 
assessed to the King at f -53 by w'eigbt. 

Of the above-mentioned houses there are now in 
the King’s hand, returning custom, 891 of all sorts 
aud 400 uninhabited, some returning more and others 
less than one penny, 540 are waste, returning nothing, 
and 146 are tenanted by Normans. The holdings of 
various feudatories are given, including ■' Nigel de 
Monnevile has one house of a certain moneyer,” and 
the city fosse is mentioned. The city is [? nominally] 
assessed to the King at £100 by weight. 

In the Archbishop's ward there were in King 
Edward’s time 189 houses, now there are 100, great 
and small, in addition to the Archbishop’s court and 
the “houses of the c.anons.’’ In his ward the Arch- 
bishop has as much as the King has in his wards. 

1100. November 18th. Thomas, Archbishop of York, 
dies. (Florence.) 

He is succeeded by Gerard, Bishop of Hereford. 

1103. Archbishop Gerard dies “ before Pentecost.’’ 

Thomas, provost of Beverley, is appointed Arch- 
bishop. (S. of Durham.) 

1100. June 27th. Is consecrated at Loudon. (S. of 
Durham. ) 

1114. February 24th. His death. (3. of Durham.) 

August loth. Thurstan, the King’s Chaplain, is 
appointed Archbishop. (S. of Durham.) 
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1115. The dispute arises, on the question of Thurstan’s 
consecration, as to the supremacy of the See of 
Canterbury. 

1116. Thurstan refuses to accept consecration if coupled 
with subjection to the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
accompanies Henry to Normandy. (8. of Durham.) 

1117. Thence he visits the Pope and returns to York. 
(Annals of Winchester.) 

1119. October 20th. He attends the Council at Eheims 
and is consecrated by the Pope. (S. of Durham.) 

King Henry prohibits his return to England. (S. 
of Durham.) 

1122-23. Under pressure from the Pope Henry reluctantly 
revokes his banishment. 

1122. December 6th. The King, “ who was then taking 
a survey of Northumbria,” visits York. (Orderic.) 

1128. Thurstan visits Rome and, returning, remains 
with the King in Normandy. (Florence.) 

1125. Again visits Rome. (Huntingdon.) 

1126. Christmas. Thurstan, as the elder Archbishop, 
attempts to take precedence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at the Windsor Court, but is rebuffed. 
(Westminster.) 

1130. Pipe Roll notes. — The burgesses account for 
£24 18s. 4d. on a plea of Geoffrey de Clinton ; and 
Turgis the Collector for £40 for the current year and 
for £5 6s. 8d. for arrears of the previous year as 
anxilium of the city. Thurstan the Archbishop 
accounts for £10 which the lUng guaranteed for him 
in Normandy, but it is remitted to him ; for 10 
marks for his lordship and for 25 marks for his 
vassals, which, with the exception of 10 marks of the 
latter item, are also remitted to him. Serlo de 
Burg owes £26 7s. 3d. as arrears “ from the returns 
of the Archbishopric of York, whilst it was in his 
hand.” “ Thomas fitz Ulviet of York owes one 
fugat," that he might be an Alderman in the Guild of 
Merchants at York. 

The identification by Mr. G. F. Hill, in N. C. 1897, 
293, of a coin of Cartimandua, Queen of the Brigantes, 
A.D. 51-71, raises the probability that there was an early 
British coinage at York prior to its occupation by the 
liomans. Whether the latter people coined here is un- 
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certain, but there is ground for an affirmative supposition, 
and we have every reason to believe that some of our 
earliest Anglo-Saxon meattm were issued from the York 
mint. But the coins of Archbishop Ecgberht, 730-766, 
and of his successors not only dispel any further doubts 
as to appropriations, but prove that already the regal 
privilege of coinage was shared by the ecclesiastical 
authority at York. The silver sceatta of Northumbria 
was gradually degraded into the copper styca, coined at 
York in the ninth century, and that was superseded bj* the 
Danish silver penny and halfpenny in the reign of Alfred, 
whieh half-a-centuiy later gave place to the uniform 
Anglo-Saxon coinage. Meanwhile the Archbishops had 
ceased to issue a distinct coinage, bearing their own names 
and title, but, as at Canterbury, they still held their own 
moneyers in the royal mint. 

Such were the general conditions of the mint at York 
at the time “ when King William came into England.” 
But then a sequence of terrible calamities befell the city. 
Not content with having held out until but Chester 
remained a Saxon stronghold, the stubborn citizens rose 
again against the Norman yoke and were again subdued, 
this time by tire and sword ; and yet a third time the 
remaining inhabitants fought for their freedom, and, 
joining the Northern revolt, slaughtered the King’s 
garrison. William swore vengeance upon them, and ruth- 
lesslj' devastated the whole of the country between the 
Humber and the Tees, 

Then it was that the city would be disfranchised of all 
its privileges, and from the time when the King wreaked 
his final vengeance upon it the royal mint was withdrawn 
and so no return is forthcoming from it in the Domesday 
Survey. But powerful as King William was, he was not 
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powerful enough to curtail a privilege of the Archbishops 
of York, and so even under the miserable conditions to 
which the city was reduced at the date of the Survey we 
find the incidental reference in it to “ a certain moneyer.” 

That he was one of the three moneyers of the Arch- 
bishops of York seems to be clear from a writ of quo 
warranto in the eighth year of Edward I, which admits 
that prior to the reign of Henry I, the Archbishops used 
three dies at York. Therefore, as, subsequent to the date 
of the final calamity, the York coinage, as we have it, will 
(after allowing for occasional changes during the currency 
of the types) only admit of three moneyers at any time 
during the reign of the two Williams, and, as shown by 
the writ, these three belonged to the Archbishop, it 
follows, as was to be expected, that King William with- 
drew the privilege of a royal mint from York. 

But the writ implies that in the time of Henry I the 
number of the Archbishop’s moneyers had been reduced 
to two. J udffing from our coins this seems to have 
occurred during the reign of William II, and was probably 
owing to the fact that two moneyers were found to be 
ample to supply the wants of a city which, in the King’s 
demesne alone, had been reduced from 1,418 to 53(3 
inhabited houses. 

Upon King Henry’s accession, in the year 1100, the 
privilege of coinage at York was therefore solely in the 
Archbishop by custom, and was limited to that of two 
moneyers. Thomas of Bayeux was the then Primate, but 
as he died within four months of that event, it is highly 
improbable that he ever received his dies for the new 
coinage. The actual date of the translation of his 
successor Gerard, Bishop of Hereford, to the Archiepisco- 
pacy seems to be omitted by the chroniclers, but it was 
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certainly prior to September, 1101, when be iritnessed the 
charters to Bath and Norwich, and was probably Christ- 
mas, 1100, when the King kept his Court at Westminster. 
Gerard held the Primacy from late in 1100, or early in 
1101, to the spring of 1108, and for that period we have 
a complete series of types amongst our coins of York — 
namely, 251 (1100-1102), 254 (1102-1104), 253 (1104- 
1106), and 252 (1106-1108). 

These types do not disclose the names of more than two 
moneyers at a time, and therefore the following extract 
from the writ of quo icarmnto proves that they must have 
been issued under the authority of the Archbishop, for if 
there were only two moneyers then coining at York, and 
Archbishop Gerard sustained his plea concerning his 
moneyers, there is no room in the evidence of our coins for 
a royal moneyer. 

“ Odo, Sheriff of Yorkshire, did hinder Gerard the .Arch- 
bishop, from holding pleas and giving judgment in his Court 
de Munetariis. The Archbishop complained to the King, and 
showed his seisin and the right of the Church of Kt. Peter ; 
whereupon the King sent his letters patent to the sheriff, the 
effect of which was to will and command him, that Gerard, 
Archbishop, should in the lands of his Archbishopric, have 
pleas in his Court of his moneyers, of thieves, and of all others, 
as Thomas, Archbishop, had in the time of the King’s father 
and brother. And that he should execute the King’s new 
statutes of judgments or pleas of thieves and false comers, and 
that he might do this at his own proper instance, in his own 
court ; and that neither he nor the Church should lose anything 
by the new statutes, but that he might do in his own Courts, 
by his own instance, according to the statutes.” Ending, II., 
p. 234. 

A “ Court de mondariis ” came as a surprise in these 
our closing pages, and at least warranted an enquirv. 
This resulted in the discovery' that a transcript of King 
Ilciiry’s original writ is extant and given in the pages of the 
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Monasticon. From it we find that the name of the sheriff 
was Oshert, not Odo, and that the de monetarih referred 
to the pleas and not to the Court, which latter was, of 
course, the ordinary ecclesiastical Court of the Primacy. 
Its attestation clause proves the date to have been 1101, 
2, 3, or 4. 

Henrieus Dei Gratis, Rex Anglorum, Osberto vice-comiti, 
et E. filio Geronis salutem. — Volo et prsecipio, nt Gerardus 
Eborum Archiepiscopus, in terris ecclesiarum suarum, et in 
omnibus terris Eborum Archiepiscopatus placita sua in curia 
sibi habeat ; et de monetariis suis, et de latronibus, et de omni- 
bus aliis ; et omnes leges et eonsuetudines suas, et ecclesiarum 
suarum, habeat sicut Thomas Archiepiscopus melius habuit 
tempore patris vel fratris mei, et nova statuta mea de judiciis, 
sive de placitis latronum et falsorum monetariorum exequantur, 
et formant per suam propriam justiciam in curia sud ; nec ipse 
aliquod perdat vel ecclesise suae pro novis statutis meis, si ea, 
ut dixi, in curia sua faciant per suam propriam justiciam statuta 
mea. Teste — R. Cestriensi Episcopo, apud Winton in Pascha. 

The explanation suggested by this incident is that 
Gerard had instituted his two money ers at York as 
of right by ancient custom, and the Sheriff demurred 
because he had received no express confirmation charter 
from the King of the privilege. Henry therefore com- 
promised the position by the direction of his “ letters 
patent.” The reference to the “new statutes” probably 
refers to the ordinances of his Coronation Charter of 1100, 
and this would further narrow the date of the plea to 
Easter, 1101. 

Archbishop Gerard was succeeded by Thomas of Beverley, 
but in consequence of his refusing to admit the precedence 
of the See of Canterbury, his consecration was opposed 
by Anselm, and did not take place until .June 27th, 1109, 
after the death of the latter. He returned to York in 
August 'Melrose), and was present at the Nottingham 
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Council in the autumn of that year (charters to Ely and 
Norwich) and type 256 (1108-1110), if a sale catalogue is 
rehable, represents his coinage at York at this period. But 
now his name disappears from our chronicles and charters, 
and it is possible that he accompanied the King to Normandy 
and probably journeyed to Rome, for the two types which 
represent the remaining three-and-a-half j-ears of his 
Primacy are absent. Or it may be that in the absence 
of renewed letters patent from the King, the Sheriff 
again demurred to the Archbishop’s right of coinage, that 
the question remained in dispute until his death on 
February 24th, 1114, and that consequently the mint 
remained in abeyance. This is the more probable, as 
we have the evidence of several records, that in later 
times the question was still unsolved as to whether 
the prescriptive rights of coinage of the Archbishop 
of York required confirmation by the King's writ 
before they could be exercised by a newly enthroned 
Primate. 

On the 15th of August, 1114, ITenry appointed his 
chaplain, Thurstan, to the vacant See, but upon offering 
himself for consecration, 

“ a violent quarrel arose between Raljih, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Thurstan, Archbishop of York, because the 
Archbishop of York refused to consider himself subordinate to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as his predecessors had been 
accustomed to do. and the cause was often discussed before the 
King and the Pope, although it was not, as yet, liiidlly 
decided.” AYestmiiister.) 

“ King Henry, finding that Thurstan persisted in his resolu- 
tion, openly declared that he should either follow the usages of 
his predecessors, both in making the profession and in other 
things pertaining by ancient ri^ht to the Church of Canterbury, 
or lose the Archbishopric of York and consecration altogether. 
On hearing this, he (Thurstanf was so moved by the hasty 
impulses of his temper that he gave up the Archbishopric.” 
(Florence.) 
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During this period of controversy, therefore, the mint 
of York remained of necessity closed, hut on April 5 th, 
1117, Pope Paschal II interposed with a letter of direc- 
tion to the King, upon the strength of which, as William of 
Malmesbury tells us in his Gesfa Pontijicum, Thurstan 
was allowed to freel}' resume his See. Immediately type 
264 (1116-1119) appears amongst our York coins, and no 
doubt represents a coinage issued by the Archbishop in 
evidence that he would admit no encroachment upon the 
ancient privileges of his See, either in the form of “ letters 
patent ” from the King, or otherwise, in confirmation of 
what he claimed by prescriptive right. The coin itself 
is a record of the character of the proud ecclesiastic, for 
worked into the design of the obverse die there is a 
profusion of annulets representing the symbol, or Amuihis 
plsentoris, of St. Peter, whose representative he claimed to 
be. In this, as will be presently explained, tbe old Saxon 
custom is revived of emphasizing the ecclesiastical origin 
of the coin. 

Whilst this . type was still current, Thurstan obtained 
Henry’s permission to visit Pope Calixtus II at Rheims, 
and in the autumn of 1119 the Pope was persuaded to 
consecrate him. This was directly against the King’s 
instructions to the Archbishop, and in consequence Henry 
forbade his return and banished him from the country. 
How long the banishment continued is somewhat uncertain, 
but, in consequence of the energetic support of the Pope 
in favour of Thurstan, the King was compelled to with- 
draw the edict. Thurstan’s name appears as a witness to 
the Plyrapton charter, which is believed by Mr. Round to 
have been given at the Easter Court at Winchester in 
1123, and it was then perhaps that he was first granted 
an audience liy the King, but the Pipe Roll almost 
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implies that he was not reinstated in the temporalities of 
his See until a much later date. 

From the Easter Court he returned with Henry to 
Normandy, for in June or July, 1123, he was with him 
at Rouen (Florence). Thence he journeyed to Rome, but 
returned to Normandy in 1125, where he witnessed the 
charter to Reading, but he again visited Rome. These 
proceedings suggest that important negotiations were 
passing between the Pope and the King with reference to 
his reinstallation at York, and when we read the entry in 
the 1129-30 Pipe Roll that Serlo de Burg, the King’s 
sequestrator, was even then accounting for arrears of the 
returns of the Archbishopric, and notice the fact that the 
mint at York seems to still remain dormant, we may 
almost assume that it was not until the year 1126 or 1127 
that Thurstan was readmitted into the temporal possession 
of his Archiepiscopacy. 

At the Christmas Court of 1126-27 we hear the last 
of the struggle for precedence, and in the following year 
the mintof York is reopened with typo 262 (1128-1131). 
This is followed by 255 (1131-1135), which completes the 
series of Henry I’s reign. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the ecclesiastical 
origin of certain of our ancient monev than the use of 
the annulet on the coins of York. Under Peterborough 
and Reading attention has been called to the occasional uso 
of this symbol, but it is at York that we find a complete 
series of coins so countermarked to distinguish them, 
from the otherwise similar money issued under the 
King’s authority. From the day when the Archbishops 
of York, in the time of King Alfred, ceased to issue 
money bearing their own names and titles, the annulet 
appears upon a certain proportion of the coins of that 
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mint ; for we find it as early as during the Danish occu- 
pation on the coins of St. Peter and on some of Anlaf 
and Eric. It is continued throughout the whole of the 
Saxon series, and its purpose was to assist in distin- 
guishing the ecclesiastical from the secular coinage, hut 
— and this is significant — when King William closed the 
royal mint at York, any such distinction being therefore 
no longer required, it coincidentally disappears from the 
coins until reintroduced by Archbishop Thurstan in 1117 
as above explained. 

It again appears in Henr}'’s reign upon a coin of type 
255 (1131-1135), which supports the theory, now advanced, 
that Henry I at this period revived the use of the Arch- 
bishop’s third die, but placed it in the hands of a royal 
moneyer ; thus reinstating a King’s moneyer and mint at 
York, and therefore necessitating on the Primate’s part a 
return to the old distinction. That this is not mere 
surmise is shown by the following record, also, from the 
writ quo warranto — 

“ The Archbishop stated further that he and his predecessors 
used to have a third die, which the King then had in this city ; 
and prayed that his right therein might be saved to him ; which 
plea was allowed.” (Drake.) 

In the course of time the annulet gave place to other 
symbols, such as the Kevs of St. Peter, the initials of the 
Archbishops, &c., and the Archiepiscopal mint survived 
until the Reformation. Its site, or, at least, its final 
site, was still known in modern times as The Mint 
Yard. 

Regal coinage at York, after many intermissions, ceased 
in the reign of William III. 
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Coins. 

4.BEIHT[N0D] ON EOF 251 

Sale, April, 1874. This moneyer's name occurs 
on Saxon coins of this mint. 

4.BEIHTN0[D] 251 

Marsham Sale, 1888, £3. 

^.BRIRNED ON EFE 4. HENRI RE N 253 


H. M. Reynolds, 14.V grs. From the Edin- 
burgh Sale, 1884. 

^.RA ON EBO 4, HENRI REX 252 

L. A. Lawrence, 20 grs. The variety Fig. E 
described on page 5C ; illustrated also in the 
Gentleman’s Minjazine, 1800, page 817, and 
(erroneously) Ruding, Sup. II., 2. No. 3. 
From the Sharp (Coventry) and Woolston 
collections. EBO[EACUM] on this speci- 
men is the first revival of the ancient name 
of York on any coin since the time of 
Athelstan. 

^.TVE[STAN] ON EYE -i-lTENEIEYS 255 

Lincoln and Son. This moneyer continued to 
coin in Stephen's reign. 

•i-imSTAN [ON] EYE .frliENRIEYS 255 

S. Smith 

^.YLF : ON : EYERPI HENRI . . . 255 

Watford find ; Royal Mint collection ; J. Verity. 

Ulf continued to coin here in the reign of 
King Stephen, and was, no doubt, the father 
of the •' Thomas filius Ulf'" on the Eustace 
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type, Hawkins, 631 ; which is fatal to the 
claims for the identification of the latter with 
Thomas fitz Ulviet, the Pipe Boll “ Aider- 
man of the Guild of Merchants at York,” 

4<[VLF : 0]N ; EVEEWIE : ... 255 

Watford find, 2 specimens. 

4.[V]LE g ON g EVEEWI . . . ENEIEV 255 

Lady Buckley, 21 J grs. An annulet in the 
centre of the reverse cross, and small annulets 
in place of the usual pellets for the colons 
of division in the reverse legend. As to this 
coin, see before. 

EIE : ON [E]YE ; ^.hENE 262 

F. Spicer. 

EE ON [EVJEE 4>BEN SE 262 

Watford find. 

.... ON : EVE - . fiENEI ... 255 

L. A. Lawrence, 20 grs., from Viscount Dillon's 
collection; Oarrutber’s Sale, 1857. The 
moneyer was probably Ulf. 


>i<. . . . ON EV 255 

Watford find, ditto. 

: ON; EVER .1.11 Er 264 

H. M. Reynolds, 22 grs. The design of the 
obverse is decorated with numerous minute 
annulets. As to this coin, see before. 

Webb Sale, 1884, T2 4s. 254 

Kirby Sale, 1888 256 
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Coins. 

Unappropriated or Additional. 


AILHEU 


255 


Watford find. Possibly Alfred of London who 
coined for Stephen. 


■^BYEELAET : 0 . 


Ohv. 258 
Rev. IV. 


Described and illustrated, page 82. The name 
is, probably, for Burchart, from which we 
have Barchard, and suggests an East Anglian 
mint. 


4.0- hEiqATf : ON B . . 267 

Bari find. As the reading was originally taken 
from a drawing of the coin it is, possibly, 
mistaken. 

^.EATENGIAE . . . . ^.hENEIEYS : 255 

Watford find. 

4.STI6AD : .... EIEVS E 262 

Watford find. 


Canterbury. 

^PYLEEIE on: AN 4.IlE^RE EEX 2. 

L. A. Lawrence. This coin further supports 
the suggestion on page 132 that the Abbot 
of St. Augustine’s maintained his right to a 
moneyer at Canterbury. 


W{.PYLSI ON BNTLEI 
W. T. Ready. 


>I<liENEI E 


254 
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Notes. 


Page 

2, 

line 14, Read 

“ more than a life interest.” 


71, 

99 

2, „ 

“ sceptre fleury, or surmounted.” 

3 y 

130, 

19 

33, ,, 

“ (Eynsford) pays 9s.” 

93 

138, 

99 

3, „ 

“Mr. F. Jenkinson.” 

99 

168, 

19 

26. „ 

“ The burgs [of the county] pay.” 

91 

202, 

19 

24, ,, 

“ 255.” 

91 

220, 

99 

43, „ 

“ there were three moneyers.” 


Cut Halfpennies 

AND THE “ Snicked ” Coins. 


On pages 54 and 55 the proclamation of 1108 prohibiting the 
cut halfpennies, and the record in Malmesbury that the King 
ordered all the money to be “ snicked ” are connected as serving 
some common purpose, in abolishing the cut halfpenny, and 
purifying the coinage. Again, on page 78, it is pointed out 
that, so long as all the money was so snicked, the cut halfpenny 
does not appear, and, on page 9, that the severance of the half- 
penny invariably followed the line of the reverse cross. It 
will be noticed from the coins, or from the illustrations upon 
which the incision can be traced, that it is almost invariably 
oblique, and that it is never in line with an arm of the reverse 
cross. The effect of this was, of course, that if a snicked 
penny was severed into two halfpennies, one of them would be 
so weakened by the incision, as to be useless for circulation, and 
so one good halfpenny only would be the result of an experi- 
ment, not likely to be repeated when coined money was always 
at a premium. 


The Ehcddl-^n Mint of William I. 

On page 147 the expression in Domesday, monetir, 

is rendered “ a half share in the mint,’’ and Ituding, in vol. li., 
page 240, translates it as a moiety of the mint. But it, more 
probably, refers to the middle penny of the three into which, 
for purposes of the Exchequer, similar revenue was then tigura- 
tively divided, and so would be the Urttus flt:narim. 
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TABLE OF TflE MINTS AND THEIR TY"PES.‘ 


Order of Tj'pes — 

I. 

II, 

m. 

IV. 

V 

VI 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI 

XII. 

XIII 

XIV. 

XT. 

Hawkins’ Types — 

251 

254 

253 

252 

256 

257 

267 

266 

264 263 

IV. 

258 

265 

262 

255 

Barnstaple . . 













X 



Bath .... 













X 

X 

X 

Bedford . . . 













X 



Bristol . . . 


X 

X 








X 


X 

X 

X 

Canterbury . . 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Carlisle . . 














X 

X 

Chester . 

X 









X 

X 



X 

X 

Chichester . . 

Colchester . 



X 




X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


Dorchester . 
Dover . 

X 












X 

X 


Durham 














X 


Exeter . . . 


X 


X 



X 







X 

X 

Gloucester . . 










Obv. 

Rev 



X 

X 

Hastings . . 
Hereford . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 







X 

X 


X 

X 

Huntington . 


X 












X 


Ipswich . . . 

X 


X 

X 









X 

X 

X 

Leicester . . 

Lewes . . 

X 

X 


X 





X 





X 


Lincoln . . . 

X 

X 


X 


X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

London . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Northampton . 













X 

X 

X 

Norwich . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 




X 

X 

X 


X 

Nottingham . 
Oxford . . . 

X 





X 





X 


X 

X 

X 

Peterborough i 
(Stamford) ) 

X 

X 

X 






X 




X 

X 

X 

Reading, . ( 

(London) . ) 

Rochester . . 

St. Edmunds- 

X 














X 

bury . . 

X 



X 






X 

X 



X 

X 

Salijibury . 

X 

X 

X 











X 


Sandwich . 
Southampton . 











X 


X 

X 


Southwark . . 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


Sudbury 



X 




X 






X 

X 


Tamworth . . 


X 











X 

X 


Thetford . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

Wallingford . 

X 






X 


X 




X 



Wareham . 
Warwick . 

X 


X 




X 

X 



X 


X 

X 


Wilton . . . 



X 




X 







X 


Winchester 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

WurcevSter . 











X 


X 

X 


York .... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 




X 





X 

X 

Unappropriated 







< 




Rev 

obv. 


X 

X 


' As antiripatfd on p. 41, tho li-ts of mints under the various types, pp. 42 — 96, 
have been subjected to seme addition and alteration. 
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INDEX TO THE MONEYERS OF HENRY I. 


In most of the instances one form only of the name is given, 
as the numerous variations wOl be found under the references. 

It by no means follows that all the types opposite to the names 
were issued by the same monej-er, as no distinction is here 
drawn between two persons of the same name and mint. For 
instance, there was certainly two money ers at Winchester, 
during this reign, named WIMYND. 


Moneyer. 

Mint. 

Types. 

Pages. 

ABEEEAND . 

Thetford . . 

252 ?, 266 

426 

AEYS . . . 

Thetford . . 

252 

426 

ADALBOT . . 

St. Edmunds- 
bury 

252 

390 

iEDGAE . . 1 

iETGAE . . i' 

( Beading . . 

1 (London) 

j- 255 

373-77 

AEDPAED . . 

Colchester 

265 

160. 166 

JE6ELPAED . 

Wilton . . . 

253 

452 

iEGLNOD . . 

Oxford . . . 

251 

358 

jELDBED . , 

Tamwortb . 

254 

420 

[iEjLFPINE . 

Exeter . . . 

254, 252 

195 

iELSIE . . . 

Colchester 

265 

166 

.ZELSTAN . . 

Eochester . . 

251 

382-84 

^LWI . . . 

Lincoln 

255 

268-69 

AGhEMTND . 

Canterbury . 

258, 255 

134-35 

AHGEMYND . 

Lincoln 

251 

269 

AILMAE . . 

Chester . . 

255 

149 

AILEED . . 


255 

491 

AILWA[ED] . 

Bristol . . . 

262 

126 

AIL WARD . . 

Winchester . 

255 

464 

AILPI . . . 

Norwich . . 

255 

334 

AILPINE . . 

■Winchester . 

263, 262 

457, 464-65 

AINVLF . . 

Winchester . 

252, 265 ?, 

255 

457-58, 465 

ALDENA . . 

Norwich . . 

252 

334 
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Moneyer. 

Mint. 

Types. 

Pages. 

ALPEIEYS . . 

Winchester . 

262, 2,55 

463-66 

ALFPINE . . 

Gloucester 

Ohv. 2GS — Eei'. 
IV., 262, 255 

2U0-2 


London . . 

251, 251, 253, 
2-52, 267, 266, 


200-2, 

' 287-91 

ALFPINE . 

/ 


263, 258, 265, 
255 



Southwark 

256, 262 

) 


London . . 

251, 254, 252, 



ALGAE. . 


257, 267, IV.. 
265, 262 


283-84, 

291-93 

i 

Southwark . 

258, 262 



ALEA[ND?] . 

Thetford . . 

262 

427 

AL[PI>E . . 

Nottingham . 

IV., 265 

350 

ALPOLD . . 

Winchester . 

255 

466 

AKEIL . . ) 

Lincoln . . 

t251, 252, 

261, 269-70 

AENEIL . 1 

1 263, 255 


AEEIL . . 1 

Peterborough 

(Stamford) 

1 254, 253 

369 

ASEhETIE . 

Thetford . . 

251, IV., 265 

427 

ASLADE . . 

Lincoln . . 

255 

270 

BALDEPINE . 

London . . 

255 

293 

BALDEPIN 

i 

Reading . . 
(London) . . 

1 255 

) 

293, 376-78 

BALDPINE . 

Norwich . . 

255 

334 

BAND . . ] 

BEAND . . j 

Thetford . . 

254 

427-28 

BAELVIT . . 

Hastings . . 

2,54 

209 

BLAEAMAN . 

London . . 

252, 256, IV'.. 

293-94, 301, 



267?, 258, 262 

309 

BONTFAEE . 

Hastings . . 

IV. 

206, 208-9 

BRAND . . . 

Chichester 

267, 266, IV. 

153, 156-58 

BEAND . . . 

Exeter . . . 

262 

195 

BRANT . . . 

Loudon . . 

252 

29.5 

BRhIEDPI . 

Exeter . . . 

255 

195 

BEHTME . . 

Lewes . . . 

251 

257 

BRHTOD . . 

Thetford . . 

2,54 

428 

BEIEfiMAE . 

London . . 

255 

295, 419-20 

BrEIEh]MAEE 

Tam worth 

262 

419-20 

BEIHTNO[D] 

Y'ork . . . 

251 

489 

BEIHTIE . . 

Wallingford . 

251 

435-36 

BEIItTPIN . . 

London . . 

251 

295 
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Moneyer. 

Mint. 

Types. 

Pages. 

BEIENED . . 

York . . . 

253 

489 

BEYMAN . . 

Lincoln 

251 

270 

BE-VTSTIE . . 

London . . 

251, 252 

295 

BEVNIG . . 

Wilton . . . 

267 

452 

BEVNMAN . 

Lincoln . . 

2.55 

270 

BVEEhAET . 


Ohv. 258— 

82, 491 



Rev. IV. 


EINEI ? . . . 

Hereford . . 

255 

217 

EOE .... 

Norwich . . 

255 

334-35 

PEEBMAN . 
DEEIEVS, see 

London . . 

255 

281-82,296-97 

EDEIEVS. 
DEELI6 . . 

Huntingdon . 

262 

227 

BEELINE . . 

Wareham . . 

267, 266 

441-42. 458 

DOET? . . . 

Southampton 

262 

409 

BEMAN . . 

Hastings . . 

251 

209 

B\"NINE . . 

Hastings . . 

252, 258 

209-10 

BVEANT . . 

Carlisle . . 

262 

142 

EDGAR . , , 

Ipswich . . 

253 

237 

EBMVNB . . 

Leicester . . 

264 

250 

EBMVNB . . 

Lincoln . . 

255 

270 

EBEIEVS . . 

Bedford . . 

265 

116, 126, 216 

EBEIEVS . . 

Bristol . . . 

265 

116, 126, 216 

EBEIEVS . . 

Hereford . . 

262 

126, 216-18 

EBSTAN . ) 

ETSIAN . ) 

Norwich . . 


253, 257, 

267, IV., 
258, 255 

327, 331-32, 
335-36, 378 

EBPINE . . 

Canterbury . 

251, 265 

134-35 

EBPINE . . 

Hereford . . 

255 

218 

EBPINE . . 

London . . 

258 

297 

EBPINE . , 
ELFPINE, see 

Norwich . . 

255 

335 

ALFPINE. 
EN6ELEAM . 

Thetford . 

264 

428 

EN6ELEAM . 

Winchester . 

IV., 265, 262 

457, 462, 




466-67 

EEEBALB . . 

Carlisle 

255 

29, 142-43 

ESTMiEB . . 

London . . 

251 

297 

ESTMVNB . . 

London - . 

255 

298 
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Moneyer. 

Mint. 

Types. 

Pages. 

FEBLI>E . . 

Norwich . . 

254 

337 

FTILSEED . 

Leicester . . 

252 

250-51 

GEFFEEI . . 

Northampton 

262 

223-24 

6EEAVD . . 

Bristol . . . 

262 

126, 268 

6EEMAN . . 

Ipswich 

262 

237 

GILEBEED . 

London 

255 

298-99 

6ILEBEET 

St. Edmunds- 

IV., 255 

390-91 


bury 



GILLEMOE . 

Chester . . 

262 

150 

GODEIE . . 

Hastings . . 

253 

210 

60DEIEVS . 

Lincoln 

254, 264, 258, 

268, 270-71 



262, 255 

60DEIEVS - 
( 

London . . 

255 

299 

Southwark 

262 

299 

GODEIE . 1 

Peterborough 
(Stamford) . 

1 253, 264 

370 

60DEIE . . 

St. Edmunds- 

265, 262 

390-92 


bury 



GODEIE . . 

Salisbury . . 

251 

401 

GODEIE . . 

IVorcpster 

265 

478 

60DPINE . . 

Chichester 

264 

158 

60DPINE . 1 

London . . 

Southwark 

251, 262, 255 
252 

281-83, 300 
300 

GODPINE . . 

Thetford . . 

254, 267, 262 

428 

60DP1NE . . 

Wallingford , 

267 

435-36 

GODPINE . . 

Warwick . . 

265 

446-47 

60DPINE . 1 

60TPINE . f 

Winchester . 

|251, 253, 

257, 267, 

I 266, 255 

457-58,467-68 

60LDPINE . 

Dover . . . 

251 

176 

60[LT]SE . . 

Sandwich . . 

262 

404-5 

6EE60EI . . ' 

Canterbury . 

264 

135 

6EIM . . . 

Canterbury . 

262 

136 

hAMVND . . 

London . , j 

255 

300 

HEIEMAN . 1 ’ 

Peterborough i 
(Stamford) . j 

1 251 

370 

IyEEIEVS, see \ 
EDEIEVS. j 
hERThIG . . ' 

Bristol . . . j 

IT., 262. 255 

127 

hfIjPIG. . . 

Winchester . , 

255 

458, 468 
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Moneyer. 

Mint- 

Types- 

Pages. 

hlEMOE . 1 

Peterborough j 

)253, 265?, 

370-71 

(Stamford) . 1 

j 262 

HOPOED . . 

Norwich . . 

251, 254, 253 

337 

IE, see JE. 




LEFEED . 1 

LIFEED . [ 

London . . 

255 

303 

LEFEIE . . 

Lincoln . . 

255 

271 

LEFPABD . 1 
LIFPOED . ) 

.Southwark 

251, 257 

302-3 

LEFPINE . ) 

1 London . . 

255 

302, 419 

LIFPINB . J 

Southwark . 

251, 254, 256, 
257, 266, 264, 
IV., 258, 262 

288, 301-2 

LEFPINE . . 

Tamwoith 

265 

420 

LEFPINE . . 

Winchester . 

265, 262 

467-68 

LETSI . . ■[ 

Peterborough 

(Stamford) 

1 255 

370 

LEOPINE . t 
LVFPINE . I 

Ipswich . . 

251, 253 

237 

LIFNOD . . 

Thetford . . 

253 

429 

MOEVS . . - 

t 

Peterborough 

(Stamford) 

j 264 

370 

NE[EOLL?] . 

Thetford . . 

267 

429 

NVEEED . . 

Lincoln . . 

257, 258 

271-72 

ODDE . . . 

St. Edmunds- 

262 

392, 429 


bury 



ODE .... 

Thetford . . 

255 

429 

ONTBTF ? . . 

London . . 

267 

303, 429 

OEDSAEYS . 

London . . 

251, 265, 262, 

217, 304-5 



255 


OEIM, see 6EIM 
OEDPI . . . 

Durham . . 

262 

186 

OSBEEN . . 

Bath . . . 

262 

112 

OSBERN . . 

Dorchester 

262 

171 

OSBEEN . . 

Ipswich . . 

255 

237-38 

OSBEEN . . 

London . . 

255 

305 

OSBEEN . . 

Norwich . . 

252 

388 

OSBEEN . . 

1 Salisbury . . 

233 

401-2 
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Moneyer. 

Mint. 

Types. 

Pages. 

OSBEEN . . 

Sudbury . . 

■265, 262 

414 

OSBEETTS . 

Lincoln . . 

255 

268, 272 

OSBE . . . 

Bristol . . . 

253 

127 

OtSMiEE . . . 

^Yar-w'ick . . 

253 

446-7 

OTEE . . . 

Barnstaple 

265 

107 

OTEE . . . 

Xorwich . . 

255 

338 

OSVLE . . j 

OSVVLP , 1 

Wallingford . 

264, 265 

436-7 

OSPOLDVS . 

Ipsirich . . 

262 

238 

PAIEN . . . 

XortEampton 

255 

324 

PAIEN . . . 

Southampton 

265 

323. 409 

PEEIN . . . 

Canterbury . 

253 

136 

BAYLPVS . 'i 
T^APVr.P 1 


{ 253, 267, 

305-6, 356-57, 

EABEYF . f 
EADYLYS ? J 

London . . 

■1264, 265, 

( 262 

465 

EAPYLF . 1 

EAWLF . . 1 

Oxford . . . 

255 

356-59, 306 

EAVENSIAE . 

. • • > • 

255 

491 

EA 

York . . . 

252 

56, 489 

EIEAED , . 

Lincoln . . 

251 

272 

EIEAED . . 

Wilton . . . 

262 

451-52 

EIEEAEB . . 

Bristol . . . 

‘266 

127 

EOBERD . . 

London , . 

255 

307 

EODBEET . . 

Canterbury . 

255 

136 

EODBEET . . 

Gloucester 

255 

202 

EODLAND . . 

Ips-wich . . 

265, 262 

238 

E06IEE . . 

London . . 

255 

307 

SAEGIEM . . 

Colchester 

253 

166 

SASEIM . . 

Oxford . . . 

266 

359 

SAIET . 1 

Winchester . 

( 252, 266, 

457-58, 462, 

SAIED . . j 

1 263, 265, 

464, 468-70 


( 262, 255 


SAPIXE . . 

Gloucester 

255 

203 

SEFPIXE . . 

Huntingdon . 

254 

227 

SEXPI . . . 

Bristol . . . 

254 

127 

S[E1ELIE . . 

Southampton 

252 

409 


SEPINE, w 
LEFPINE. 
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Moneyer. 

Mint. 

Types. 

Pages. 

ShITEIE . . 

Norwich . . 

2.55 

o38 

STBEEN . . . 

Salisbury . . 

262 

402 

SIEE. . . ) 

SIEET ? . . j 

Norwich . . 

253, lY. 

338 

SIEELI . . . 

Wilton . . . 

253 

452 



,'252, 267, 

307-8 

SIGAEVS . ) 

SI6fi.EE) . . ) 

London . . 

) 266, 264, 

j263, lY., 




1 265, 262 


SIPAED . . . 

Winchester . 

255 

470 

SMiEENE . . 

Canterbury . 

251 

137 

SMiEEINE 

London . . 

251. 257, 255 

294, 309 

SPIELING . . 

London . . 

251, 252, lY., 

283-84,309-10 



265 


STAKE hE . . 

Thetford . . 

256, 255 

429 

STIEFNES . . 

Northampton 

265,262, 255? 

325 

[STIE]ENE . . 

Winchester . 

255 

470 

STT6AE . . . 



262 

491 

SVNSMAN . , 

Norwich . . 

255 

339 

SPEINE . . . 

Nottingham . 

262 

342, 346, 



349-50 

SPEEhAYOE . 

Wareham . . 

251, Olv. 267- 
Rtv. 266, lY. 

441-42 

SPET .... 

Lincoln . . 

265, 262 

268, 272 

SWETMA.N . . 

Oxford ? . . 

255 

318, 353-54, 




359 

SPOTE . . 1 

( Lc ndon . 

257, 264 

310 

SNOTE . . i 

( Southwark . 

251 


DEODEIE . j 
DVEED . . 

DOBED . . ) 

London . , 

j254?, 252, 

( 267, 263 

281, 291, 311 

ThTEBVEN . 

Chester . . 

255 

150 

TEYE 

Gloucester 

255 

203 

TOE .... 

TOE, see EOE. 

Lincoln . . 

lY. 

208, 272 

TOYI .... 

Loudon . . 

255 

311 

TOYI .... 

Winchester . 

2.55 

470 

TYEEhIL . . 

Bristol . . . 

255 

128, 203 

TVEEET . . 

Chester . . 

262 

150 

TVESTAN . . 

York . . . 

255 

489 

YLF .... 

1 Southampton 

lY. 

410 
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Moneyer. j 

Miiit 

i 

Tnies. 

Pai'es 

j 

VLr .... 

York ... 

2.-J.3 

48‘J-9U 

VLPChlTEL . : 

Norwich . . 

2G5 

327, 331, 039 

VLPEAVEN . : 

London 

255 

312 

VLPPINE . . 1 

VLP see i 

Winc'iestor . 

2(i7 

410, 458, 470 

PVLPPAHL). 


1 


[Pj.ERIE , . 

Hereford . 

255 

218 

WAKM . . . . 

Leicester . . 

21)2 

251 

WARN?. , . 

Winchester . 

255 

470 

WIBBED . . 

Gioucester 

255 

203 

PILhE.\rAR . 

Norwich . . 

252 

339 

WILLELMVS . 

Canterbury . 

255 

137 

PILLELMVS .iLonJou . . 

255 

312, 057 

PfMVND . . 

Winchester . 

251, 250, 207, 

457-59, 460, 



262, 255 

471 

PINEDAI . . 

Canterbury . 

254, 267, IV., 

112, 137-38 



262, 255 


PIXNEIED . - 

Chester or 
Lewes 

j 2ol 

151, 257 

PINTEELEDE 

Bath . . . 

205 

112 

PTLGAE . 1 

PyLFGAR . , 

London . . 

(257, 267, 

IV., 205, 

( 202 

315 

PVLFRIE . . 

Canterbury . 

251, 257 

138, 491-92 

PTLPRIE . 1 

Norwich, or 
Nottingham 

5 -rC- 

34o, .J50-.51 

PVLFRIE . 

Sudbuiy . . 

2'>o, ‘2()7 

413-15 

PVLFRIE . . 

PVLFPARD ) 

Worcester . . 

lY., 

478 

PVLPPDRD - 
PVLFPOEI) ) 

London 

2.71, IY„ 2G2 

312-13 

PVLFPART . 

St. Edmund.s- 

26.3 

392 


bury 



PVLFPINR 

Canterbury . 

200, 255 

138, 382 

PVLFPINE . 

Leicester . 

254 

251 

P\LPPiNE . 

Loudon 

Ohr.'2o~ Ih V. 

00, 290, 314 


' 2G7, 207, 20-j, 
, 2 0-7 


PVLFPINE 

. Eocbester . . ' 

251 j 

382, .384 

PVT.FPI . 

. Culchcster . ! 

262 i 

167 

PYLlLVOD 

. , Northampton ■ 

255 1 

325 

I’VLSI , . 

. liinleibury . ; 

254. 250 

139, 491 
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Moneyer. j 

Mint. i 

1 

Types. 

Pages. 

1 

Imperfect. | 

! 

i 


i 

. ANDYS . . j 

Winchester . ' 

26.5 

471 

. . . AWI . . 1 

Exeter . . . 

255 

196 

AE . . 

St. Edmunds- 

262 

392 

. . ELM . . 

biiiy 

Exeter . . . 

255 

196 

... EE . . . 

York . . . 

262 

490 

lEEDEEIHL, 




see DEODRIE 


! 


EA . . 

Chester . . 

263 

151 

EIE . . ' 

1 Chester . . 

262 

151 

. . . EIE . . 

j York ... 

202 

490 


INDEX 


A. 

Abem. IneltTam de, 42S 
Abetot, X>so a’, 212, 21o, 416-17, 
472, 47o-6 

Abirtgdun, 101, 148, 177, 352 
Adeliza, Queen to Henry 1, 156, 
194, 329-30, 333 
Albiiii, Wm. de, 47, 156, 233 
Alcester Abbey, 249 
Alexander, King of Scotland, 226, 
320 

Algud, Kalpb fitz, 305 
Amundeville, John de, ITS 
Andrew, W. J., coins of, 137, 257, 
270, 292-93, 297, 305. 447 
Anjou, Greotfrey of, 194 
Annulets on coins, 28, 156, 158, 
364. 376-78, 467, 486-88, 491 
Armour on coins, 89 
Arundel, 47, 152-53. 156, 252 
AlheUtau, King, Law of, 18, 48, 
130, 153, 161. loS. 1S8, 206, 254, , 
3.80, 406, 438. 455 
ATLE, bupposed mint, explained, 
102 

Aurifabri or Cuneators, 25, 26, 38, 
44. 46—47, 74, 86 
,, Orto family, 25, 26, 27, 

38-il, 44, 46-47. 71, 
74, 87, 97, 99, 155, 
IbO. 275. 3>9, 410 
,, Leobtaii, 74. 87, 275 

,, „ AYyzo fitz, 87, 

275 

,, Eichard, 127 i 

,, E^^a^t, 280 j 

Auxihum, 160. lo4-65, 168, 198, ; 

222. 229, 275. 320, ' 

327-2S. 353, 116, 421, j 

431, 438 ‘ 


Auxiliion, connected with tbemints, 
165, 171. 330-31, 355, 
357, 418-19, 423-25, 
433-34, 454 


I Bainard, Geoffrey, 205 
I Baldric, Hugh fitz. 341 
I Baldwin. Sheiirt of Devon, 103 
,, titz, 140 

' Banes, A. A., coins of, 272, 309, 
312, 377, 391 

Barnstaple, 122, 162, 165, 170 

,, history and coins of, 

102lu7 

Barton, 1 19 

Basset, Kalph. 342. 450, 456 
,, Kich.ard, 3ol, 422, 428 
Bath, llo, 381 

,, hi'ibuT and coins of, 107- 
13 * 

,, Eecords of coinage at, 109- 
10 

,, Adelaru'i of, 109 
John, Bishop of, 131 
Jiat^uiDis, 443 
Battle, wagt-r of, 205, 207 
Beauchamp family, 113-17,473 
Beaumiuit, Hugh, 116 
Becket. Gilbert, 282, 298 
Bedford, 126 

,, history and coins of, 
113-17 

Bedwin, mint of, 407 
Beleme, .^et Shrewsbury, Earl of 
Berkeley, 120, 477 
Biage, E. £.. coin of, 137 
Bigod, Koger, 163, 228, 326-27, 
389, 397, 421 

Willtam, 229. 233-35. 421 
Huirh, 229. 233-37 
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BISES, i'Upposed mint, explained, 
49, 117-lS, 127 
Bishop b Tawtun, 103 
Bliss, T., coins of, 2G9, 305-06, 312, 

337, 339 

Boat-carles, 173, 2r56 
Bocland, Hu de, 47 
Budleiau Library, bS, 353 

,, ,, coin;? intbe, 1 17, 

36U, 287. 2'Jl-92, 30G, 3U9, 314, 
370, 4’>ti-37 

Bohun, Humphrey de, 395, 400-01 
Buldon- Book, I’he, ISO, 182 
Boulesrue, Lubtace, Earl of, 173, 
175 " 

Bnurg-Theroude, battle of, 8S, 145 
Boyd, W, 0., 300 

,, coins of, 13G, 300, 
3t4, 471 

Brandon, flint rrorkersof, 276 
Hr.uibO, 4Vm, de, 106 
Breraule, battle of, 205, 208. 394, 
309 

Breteuil, Wm. de, 460 
Brid^nurtb, 152, 154, 215 
Bridport, mint of, 407 
Bristol, hist'irv and coins of, 24, 
110, 118-28,' 199-201, 476 
British Museum, 38. 47, 88, 97, 
146-47 

,, .. coins in the, 9, 

64. 72, 117, 127, 135, 138-39, 
149 - 00 , 158. 166. 172, 176, 186, 
195-96, 202-03, 209-10, 218, 
288, 250, 257, 270-71. 288-91, 
293-98, 301-15, 324-26, 334-36, 

338, 350, 358-59, 369-70. 384. 
402, 400. 415, 427-29. 436-37, 
442, 452, 466, 469-71, 478 

Brittany, Alan, Earl of, 229, 23i-33 
Brtinn, L E., coin of, 294 
Bm kley. Lady, coin of. 490 
Burg, tserlo de, 480, 487 
Burstnl, E. K., coins of, 314, 415 
Bury St. Edmunds, see St. Eduiunds- 
bury 

Buxton, 107 

C. 

Cambridge, 412 

,, JIuseums, coins in the, 

38, 291, 307, 32-5, 339, 426, 468 
Canterbury, 92, 178, 402-04 

,. history and < oina of. 

17. U'2. 128~..fi, 38 J- 
83, 491-02 


Canterbury, Archbishops of, Anselm, 
129. 131-33, 212, 

387-88; Kalph, 130- 
33. 413 : Stigand, 

128 ; William, 130, 
133—34, 372, 386, 

406 

,, ruccrds of moneyers of, 
26,6. 382-83 
Carli-slc, 148. 320-21 

,, history and cuius of, 29, 

139- 43, 185, 322 

,, records of moue\er& of, 

29, 142 

,, silver mines of, 29, 31, 

140- 41,184 

Carivon-Britton, P. W. P , coims 
oL 227, 237, 271-72, 291, 29.3, 
295. 297, 300, 30-5, 310,315, 321, 
338, 436, 442. 46-5-66, 471 
Charters, 101. et alibi 
Chatterton, 12-5. 447 
ChE, foilotving moneytr's name, 
338 

Chess-men, ancient, 88 
Chester, 9-5 

„ exchtHiuer of, 145 
., sword ut, 146-47 
,, history and coins of, 143- 
51. ‘l91, 481 

,, lecords ot coinairc at, 144, 
147 

., earldom of, 321 , 417 

., Earls of, Gherbod, 144, 

146; Hugh, 144, 1 46-47, 
1.52, 190, 207, 38-5 ; 

Kanulf de Jleschines, 
140, 145-46. 148-49, 

322 , Eanult de Gernuus, 
' 14-5-46, 149, 398 ; Kich- 

; aid, 144-45, 147-148, 

' 234-3.5, 247 ; Lucia, 

Countess of, 145-46 
I Chichester, 122, 153, 417 
j historv and coins of, 

I 122", 151-58, 191 

; ,, records of moneyers of , 

I 1.53. 156 

; ,, Bishops of, Pelochin, 

153 ; R ilph, 1 .52-.53, 
I 1-56-57 ; Sigfred.1.53, 

372 ; Stigand. 1.52 
,, Earldom ot, 152, 156 
Christ! hurch, 191 
Cimiue Ports, the, 104, 173 
<3ireiicester, 119 
Clare, Hiimo do St.. 160 
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Clarendon. 406, 4‘)S 
Ciiuton, Cruoti'rey de, d21-2‘2. 227, 
422, 4SU 1 

Coinage, records of the, 12, lo, 23, 
20, 62), 80, 86, 91), tt dlih}. In 
H‘'Veden, 1, 20—21. 232. In the 
Dial«‘gue of the Exchequer, 8, , 
9, 30. 'i6, 87, 141 I 

Colchester, 168. 170-71, 233, 246, ‘ 
279, 381, 418. 425 
,, history and coins of, 

loO—i) i 

,, record-^ of coinage at, 
160-61 

records of m* ineyers of, ' 
161, 166-o7 

C'lL.slielle. 415 \ 

Colinghani, --63 j 

C'>Tuine'^, lo>l)ert<Ie, 177, 182 | 

Couyer", Roger de, 181 j 

Cui'held, E. T., coins of. 309, 337 j 
Cout-inces, Geoffrey, Bishop of, 
103-06. 119, 121 ' 

Coventry, 101 
Crediton, 103 

Crceke, r A. B., coin of, 9 
Crickirtde. mint or. 40“ 

Crispin, ^lil >, 130-31. 433-31 
CiMiiipton-Rohert.s, C. iL, coins 
i.f. 296. 339 

Cross, initial, omitted on oLverse of 
t\pe 26S, 77 
,, and pile. 9 

Crown, Xoriiuin custom of succes- 
•^ion to. 116 

Cumberland, moneycrs in, 141 
Cuueator, see .i>n-\T'nh)t 
Cuts in the edge oi coins, 66-6G, 
60, 492 

D. 

Pavid. King of Scotland, .wXorth- 
ampton, Earl of 

Dt'akiu, (t., coins of, 293, 298, 313 
Dean, Fcrtst of, 197 
Deorham. battle of, 108 
Derby. 219, 239 
D'-rewator. \\ m. fitz. 42 4 
I)evizes. 396 

Dies, monevers’ fees for, 12, 13, 

473. alil'i 

,, eiigravt.d by the Cuueator, 
26-28 

hnw prepared. 2S. 136. 217, 

3 3 ) . 3 3 8 

DisponScUor. Robert, 4io 


Doineinlay, why certain mints 
omitted from, 2 1-22, 
146-47, 163, iC9, 
188. 223, 366, 381, 
e’t nlibi 

,, customs of mints, 12, 

212, ft alibi 

,, set history of the 

various mints 

Dorchester, 107. 223, 266, 328, 41S, 
426 

,, history and coins of, 

l(.7-72, 439 

,, records of coinage at, 

1(28-69 

Douglas, Capt. K. J. H.. 270 

,, coins of, 16S. 279, 287, 
293. 428. 4o9 
Dover, 206, 256, 403_04 

„ history and coins of, 94. 
172—76) 

,, records of moneyers at, 176 
Draitone, 416 
Durtield. 342, 346 
L/ukinoeid-Astlev, Rev, H. J., 
420-21 

Dunwich, its claims as a mint, 181 
Durham, hi-storv and coin-' of, 146, 
176-86 

,, die^ of, 186 

,, records of coinage at, 180, 

182 

,, Bi-hopscd'. Egel\vine,177, 

182 . CVulelier, 177, 182 ; 
’William. 131. 177-78 ; 
Ramilf, 'l4, 178, Is’!, 
256, -74 : Geoffrey, 109, 
179. 186 : Hugh de 

Pudsey, 181 

E. 

Ei‘c]esia':tical coinage. IS. 28-29, 
DU, 212, 21 i, 362-69, 371-76, 
48l-8‘h ft alW! 

Edgar the Atheling, 220 
Edgar, King <.f Scotland, 221. 226 
Edith, 44ueen to the Confessor. 228 
Ediic, tho AVild, 211 
Edward the Confessor, his portrait 
on coins. 
88 

coinage of, 
13. 23. 2oj 32. 8S, tt iihhi 
Edward I. changes the feudal 
characti r of the coinage. l'*-20 
Edwin and Morcar, EarD, 22^ 
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Ely. 101, 328 
,, Bishop of, 386 
Escolland, Geotfrey, 178 
Ethelred il , laws of, eonceming 
coinage at London, 277-79 
Eu, Robert d.’, 204-07 
,, ,, William fitz, 206 

,, William 205-07 
,, Henry d’, 205-08 
Eudo, Dipifpr, 52, 160-64, 233, 246 
EVSTAEIVS, coin of, 89 
Ev.ms, Sir John, 15, 56, 59, 62, 
301, 303,379, 
470 

,, ,, ooinsof, 64, 19o, 

272, 291, 297, 302-03, 324, 339, 
428-29, 44 i, 467, 469-71 
Exchequer, audit of the, 7-9, 121, 
179 

,, Dialogue of the, 7, et \ 
aiihi ! 

,, its tests of the money, 8 ! 
,, year, the, 101, 229, 260 i 
Exeter, 169 

,, See of, 187 

,, hi«<tory and coins of, 186-96 
,, William, Bishop of, 193 
Eyam. 341 

Eynsford, William de, 130 
F 

Farthings, 8-12, 55 
Fasliions in design of coins, 88 
Finds of Henry I’s coins, 32-35 | 

,, ,, deduc- , 

tions from, 14-15, 32-35, 70 I 

Finds of H^nry I s coin-' at — ! 

Ashbv Wolds, 33, 97-98 \ 

Bari, ‘Italy, 33, 36, 59, 61-62, et ' 
alibi 

Battle, 33, 36, 73, 77, 79, 97, 98 j 
Bermond.sev, 33, 36, 43. 45 I 

Hartford. 33, 36, 97, 98 i 

Linton, 33, 36, 97, 93 
Milford H'iven, 33, 36, 84, 91, 
94,217 

N -ttingham, 33, 36, 43, 73, 97, I 
98, 347-49, 435 , 

Shillington, 33, 36, 53—54 1 

Walhop. 33, 59, 77. 79, 97, 98 
Watford, 33-34, 36, 91, 98, 100, i 

f’t ahbi 

Finds of single coins of Henry I 

at— I 

Bedford, 289 

Ixworth, 269 j 


I Finds of single coins of Henry I 
at— 

Reading Abbey, 67, 469 
St. Albans. 292 
St- Edmundsbary, 392 
St. John’s, 401 
Whepstead 392 
in Somersetshire, 237 
in tho Thames, 302 
Finds of eoin-< of other reigns at — 
Beaworth, 36, 44, 179 
Dimchurch, 36 
London, City of. 36 
Tamworth, 36, 435 
York, 36 

Flarahanl, see Durham, Bishops of 
Fleming*-*, the, 32 
Foiitibus, Fulco de, 380 
Forgeries, modem, 84, 89, 326, 
437 


G. 

Gates, citv, mints in the, 278-79, 
346, 359, 363, 419 
Gateshead, 177 

Geoffrey, the Chancellor, 109, 213, 
216. Durham, Bishops of 
Glastonbury, Abbots of, 92, 153, 157 
Gloucester/ 24, 116, 119-20, 224, 
4 1 7 

,, history and coins of, 

24. 110, 124.25. 196- 
203 

„ records of coinage at, 

„ 197-98 

,, BnhtricEaldorman of, 

121, 196 

,, Milo fifz Walter, 

Constable of, 126, 
197, 217, 231 

,, Robert, Earl of, 120- 

25, 130, 145. 174, 
179, 194, 199-201, 
235, 34S-49, 394, 

436, 477 

,, Walter de, 197 

Godwin, Earl, 173, 274 
Gould, I. C., 159, 239, 260 
Grantham. 148 

Grantmesnil, Hugh de, 240, 397 

„ Ivo de, 240, 344 
Grueber, H. A., 257, 350 

,, on status of moneyers, 
265 

,, on early coinage at Ro- 
chester, 380 
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G-aader, sfe Norfolk, Earl of [ 

Guildford, mint of, 294, 3"9 
Guilds, civic, 31, 173, 259, 275, • 
454, 4S0, 490 

Gunthorpt^, 323 | 

Garth, Earl, 228, 230 ; 

H. 

H, the old form of, disappears from 
ctjins in IlUO, 50^ 84, 409 I 

HA.DEW, supposed mint, ex- i 
plained, 203 
Hair, long, on coins, 88 
Halfpenny, the, 8-12, 55, 78-79, 
84-86, 91 

„ records of the, 8-12, 

15, 00, 492 

,, pennies incised to pre- 

vent the making of 
the <'ut, 492 

,, issued from the mints, 

10-11 

,, a means of fraud, 10- 

11 

, , abidi '^hed by Edward I , 

12 

Hall, J., coin of, 304 
Hamon, Robert fitz, 119-25, 163, 
197 200, 207 

,, the dapifer, 164, 414 
Hastings, 173-74, 415-416 

,, history and coins of, 94, 

204-10 ; 

,, records of moneyers at, | 
206, 208-09 I 

Hawkins’ silver coins of England. ! 

numbers to plates here . 

adopted fur Ht-nry’s ^ 

type-* 41 j 

,, does not attempt any i 
chronological order in , 
Henry's types, 3, 41 
Hedenhnm. 380 

Henderson, J. S , coins of, 237, 
302, 309, 436. 469 j 

Henry I instituted payments in j 
com, 31 • 

,, hie treasury, 99, 454, 460 I 

,, estimated number of his •. 

coins, 34, 96. 99. See \ 

undt r the v arious types j 

Henry II reslncts changes in type, | 
20. 37 " ■ 

,, his coin<ige, 15, 32, 98 
Herbert, the ChaiuberEiu, 456 
Hereford, 126, 219, 417 


Hereford, history and coins of, 126, 

210- 18, 331 

,, records of coinage at, 

212-14 

,, records of moneyers at, 

213, 216-17 

„ Earls of, William, 190, 

211- 14 

,, Roger, 211-15. Milo, 

Ate Glouce>ter 

,, Bishops of, 212, 213, 

216 

Hereward, 177, 1S2, 337, 360 
Heywoud, N., 127 

,, „ coins of. 290, 377 

HiU, G. F., 98, 446. 480 
Hodges, G.. coin of, 294 
Hocking, W. J., 137, 466 
Hooton, Pain de, 324. 394. 400 
Housecarles. the Saxon, 168, 438 
Hc»ward, origin of family ol, 337 
Hugh, Pincerna, 248 
Hunterian Museum, the, 38 

,, ,, coins in. 66, 

72. 75, 82, 90, 127, 139, 16/, 2u2, 
227, 251, 288, 290. 301-02, 304, 
307, 310-11. 338, 369, 401, 420, 
429. 437. 4G4, 467 
Huntingdon, 255, 328. See North- 
ampton 

„ hisrorv and coins of, 

219-27 

„ records of coinage at, 

220 , 222 

,, Earls of. PIt-nry, 227. 

See under North- 
ampton 

Hyrhe, 173 

I. 

Ilkley, 107 

Inner circle on obverse of coins, 74 
Ipswich, 397 

„ history and coins of, 228- 
38^ 

records of coinage at, 229- 
30 

J. 

Jenkinson, F., 138, 307, 339, 

426 

John, King, coinage of, 15 

K. 

K»‘iit. Earl "f. s-r (Jdu 
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L. 

Lacy, Walter de. 211 
L uje-men, 2oS, 2ijl-63, 422 
Laeuey, Hu 2 ;h, 393, 396 
Lawrence, i\ G., come of, 75,307, 
314 

Lawrence, L. A., 38 

,, ,, on the Barn- 

staple mint, 
103, 369 

,, ,, on migration of 

nioneyers, 200 
,, ,, on modem for- 

geries, 75,307, 
314, 437 

,, ,, coins of, o6, 59, 

64, 82, 135. 138, 143, 196,260-51, 
270, 2S7-89, 291-94, 290-97, 301, 
308-09, 311, 336-37, 339, 359, 
377, 384, 391, 414, 465, 489-90 
Legal tender, the Norman, 13, 20, 
35. 36, 81, 86 

Legends often blundered on the 
fai'st tvpe of a new king or cunea- 
tor, 44, 74, 97 
Leicester, 397 

„ history and coins of, 150, 

239-51 

,, records of coinage at, 

240 

„ records of moneyers at, 

250 

Earls of, Robert Mellent, 
47, 191, 207, 240-46, 
444. Robert II, 242- 
50. 399 

Letters, evolntion of. on Henry's 
money, 39-99 

,, on the state sword of 

f'hester, 147 
Lewes, 122, 404 

,, histoiy and coins of, 94, 
122, 147, 151, 251-57 
,, records of coinage at, 252, 
2.54 

Lichfield, 101 

Lincoln. 7, 145, 239, 250, 321, 408, 
417 

,, name of, 69, 79- “NI- 
COLE" explained, 267- 
68 

,. hi.'tory .and coins of. 230, 
257-73. 366, 422 
,, records of coinage at, 258 

,. rccoid.- of moneyers at. 

264-65, 268-69 


Lincoln, bishops of. 220, 241, 244- 
45. -Xle-xauder, 134,259, 
316. Remigius, 258. 
Robert, 2.58-59, 316 
,, Earl of, see Roumare 

,, battle of, 349 

,, Fosse Dyke at, 259 

Line dn and Son, coins of, 138, 202, 
272, 290, 293, 296, 299, 302, 305, 
307, 311, 335. 370, 377, 426, 4.52, 
466, 468-69, 489 

London, 105, 111, 120, 168, 187, 
261, 318, 321 

,, history and coins of, 273- 

316. 384, 407, 429 
,, records of coinage .at, 28, 

276- 79, 284 

,, records of moneyers at, 

266. 275, 280-81, 283 
„ Institutes of Ethelred II 

concerning coinage at, 

277- 79 

„ Henry’s charter to, 284- 

8 j , 3(5 

,, city gates, coinage at the, 

2"77-79 

,, Tower of, the. 178, 274, 

275 

„ bridge of. the, 275 

,, St. Bartholomew’s at, 275 

,, Holy Trinity Priorv at, 

194 

„ St, Raul'.s at. 276 

,, Bishops of, Gilbert, 275. 

Maurice, 163. Richard, 
274. 275 

,, Bishop.s of, had the privi- 

lege of a moi.eyer at 
Colchester, 161 

,, dies for the general money 

supplied from, 2*5, 27, 
28, 473 et idtbi 
Louvcl, Wil iani, 88 
Lydford, 103-07, 162 

M. 

Macdonald, G. , 127 
Mackenz e. Sheriff, coins of, 59, 61, 
269. 304. 314, 469 
MiiQisUr mauetaeiuruin, 4U7, 458, 
464 

Magnus, King of Norway, 258, 
260-61 

IMalconduit, Robert. 459 
Maldun, mint of, 160, 162, 279 
Malmesbury, mint of, 407 
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Marlborough, mint of, 407 
Marmion, Robert, 417. Roger, i 
417 

Matilda, Queen to William I, 122, 
196-97, 211, 342. Her lande, 
119-23, 196-97, 397 
Matilda, Queen to Henry I, 9-3, 
194, 234, 275, 413, 448. Her 
rights at Norwich, 328-331 
Matilda, the Empre.s.s, 275, 349, 
372, 416-17, 431, 436. Her 
dowry, 62, 413, 433, 430, 450. 
Fealty to. 111, 120, 130, 221, 
236, 275 

Mayenne, Geoffrey de, 105 j 

Mellent, Robert. See Leicester, j 
Earls of ! 

,, Waleran, Earl of, 242-50, 
431 

Meschines. See Chester, Earls of 
Sliohaelmas, at, commenced the E.’c- 
chequer year, 43, 92, 101 
Mint, the Royal, 38, 276 j 

„ ,, coins in, 137. 269, j 

270, 296-300, I 

303-04, 307. I 

325. 466, 468, ! 

470, 489 ' 

Mints, Royal, general conditions I 

of, 1-3, 16-19, ; 

99,155, 169,198, | 

212-14,223,262- ! 

67, 276, 407 ft j 

ahibi : 

„ ,, usually in the city | 

gates, 278-79, 
.346, 3.50, 363 

,. Chartered, general con- 

ditions of. 1-3, 
18-2,5. 29, 94-95, 
99.132,147,15.3- 
54. 182, 360-69, 
481-89 et uhbi 1 

,, ,, numberofmonejers 

usually reduced 
in, 112 et alibi 

5 . ,, included in the 

irrant of a town, • 

110-11,122,147, i 

l-)3 et alibi \ 

,, Xumber of, increased | 

bv Ethclred li, ' 

20 ' 

,, NaniC'i of, "why intro- | 

duced on the i 

money, 17, 30, ! 

213 > 

I 

VOL, I, FOlRTli SEUIKn, 


Mints, Royal, name'^ of .coins always 
issuecl from the 
places named 
up'dnthem, 30 

,, of Henry I, see Table 
of, ante 

Mint marks, explained, 2S, 363- 
65, 376— 78 

Minton, W., coin of, 378 
^onetaijiu/n^ 14 
Monetarius, title of, 266, 353 
Money, standard value of, 198 

„ Norman, comparative 

value of, 5-7 

„ meaning of incisions in 

Plenry’s, 55, 78, 492 
,, see -tender 

Moneyers, royal — tenants in capite^ 
general con- 
ditions of, 1, 17, 
24, 29-30, 254, 
262-67,280. 368- 
69, 414, 422, et 
alibi 

,, ,, had subordinates, 

265, 369 

,, customs in Domes- 

day concerning, 
212-14, 216-17» 
331, et alibi 

,, usual fees of. 230, 

433 

,, ,, appointed annu- 

ally, 459 

,, grantees’, status of, 3, 

25, 29 

. , hereditary, 29 : pedigrees 

of, 280-83, 331-32 
apprenticeship of, 29, 
200-01 

,, transferred from other 

mints, 112, 116. 126, 
200-01, 216, 356-57 
letters following names 
of, explained, 281-82, 
338-39 

,, why names of, on coins, 

30 

,, Latinized names of, 61, 

60, 69, et alibi 

,, false, proclamations 

against, 10-12, 
4S, 54, 55, 79, 
475-76, it alibi 
,, Inquisition of the, 

37, 55, 69. 78, SO-Sl. 95, 
394.418,454,461-62, et ohbi 

3 U 
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Moneyers, false — on conviction lost , 
their office, 93 
,, , punishments of, 

8. 29, 48, 5.5, 
80-81, 93, 475 
Monnevile, Nigrelde, 479 
ITonograms, 313, 318 
Montacute, attack on, 168 
Moutfort, Hugh de, 197 
Morcar, Earl, 410 
Morrieson, Major H. W., 273 ; 

coins of, 137, 272 
Morton, Earl of, 144, 148 
Mounds, artificial, 102, 239, 260, 
421, 443 

Mowbray, Geoffrey de, Cou- 
tances 

,, Eobert de, 109, 119 

Mule, coins, see under Types 
Murdoch, J, G., coins of, 135, 142, 
150, 203, 218, 269, 289, 292, 
308, 310, 368, 370, 391, 436 

N. 

NA, as name of mint, 316-18, 359 
NE, as name of mint, 312-13, 316- 
18 

Newcastle, 181-82, 313 

,, records of coinage at, 

182 

Newark mint. 313, 316-18 

,, records of coinage at, 316- 
18 

Nicholson, E. W. B., 117, 353 
NICOL, see under Lincoln 
Nigel, Joel fitz, 103 
Norfolk, Ralph de Guader, Earl of, 
211, 214-15, 220, 228-32, 242, 
326 

Norham Castle, 178 
Normandy, Robert, Duke of, 48, 
51, 52, 120, 174-75, 19,S, 252-53, 
256, 394, 396, 433, 440, 4.54, 460 
Northampton, 219, 330 

, , history and coins of, 

318-26 

. , records of moneyers 

at, 320, 323 

,, earlsof, Simon, 222- 

26, 241, 244-45, 
320-21, 344 ; 

David, 221-27, 
320-23 ; Siraonll., 
221-27 

Northumberland, raoneversin, 141, 
181-82 


Northumbria, Earls of, 177. 320 ; 

Siward, 219-20 
,, early coinage in, 9, 

481 

,, halfpenny intro- 

duced in, 9 

Norwich, 230, 384, 413, 418,421, 
12 5-26 

,, history and coins of, 

32649, 378 

„ records of moneyers at, 

327, 331-32 

„ Bishop’s privilege of 

coinage at, 327-28 
„ Bishops of, 27. 327 : 

Everard, 327 ; Herbert, 
234, 327, 387, 389, 
413-14 

Nottingham Castle Museum, 38, 
348 

,, „ coins in, 290,297 

Nottingham, 239 

,, history and coins of, 

340-51. 484 

,, records of coinage 

at. 341-42 

,, records of mon-yers 

at, 341-42 

,, account of the find 

of coins at, 347- 
49 

., the Trent fisheries 

at, 311, 343, 350 
,, bridge at, 340 

Novant, Roger de, 103, 105 
Nunant, Wido de, 105-U7 

O. 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 119, 173- 
75 274, 379—82 
Odo of Winchester, 393, 396 
OF instead of ON upon a coin, 31 
Ogden, W. S., coin of, 312 
Oiili, Robert d’, 352, 431, 434 
,, Robert (11) d’, 352 
,, Nigel d’, 431, 433, 435 
Oman, C. W. C., 117 
ON, upon coins, its meaning, 30-31 
„ sometunes omitted or con- 
tracted, 31, 335, 3.37 
Oifigar, citizen of London, 304 
Oshert, Sheriff of York, 483-84 
Obbert, Richard fitz, 272, 338,414 
Otto or Otho, «(« under Ann fir bn 
Oxford, 94, 318, 404, 418, 425, 
433 
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Oxford, history and coins of, 351- j 
59, 434-35 | 

,, records of coinag'e at, , 

352-354 

,, records of moneyers at, ' 

318, 320, 323, 353-54, 
357—58 

,, the Xew Hall at, 352-53, 

35t) 

,, canal at, 352 j 

,, Harding of, 352 1 

,, Winiund, Prior of, 352 j 


P. 

Page, 8.. 237. 247 
,, coins of, 237, 277, 466 
Passelawe. Italph, 389 
PAX on coins, 51, 163 
PAXS type of William I., 179, 
183 

Paynell, Kalph, 348 
Peckham, 274 
Peckover. A.. 336 

FecHuUi, its Exchequer meaDing, : 

179 _ j 

Perry. Dr. M., coin of. 270 
Peterborough, 219, 333 | 

,, history and coins of. i 

230, 360-71, 3b8, ) 

397, 487 i 

,, reC'i'Js of coinage j 

at. 3U1-63, 397 [ 

records oi moneyers ! 

at, 361, 369 * 

,, Abbots of, 369: : 

Arnulf, 360, 379 : I 

Godne, 360; John, : 

360-61 , Matthias, . 

360 : Martin, 361 | 

,, Anchitel, priest of, i 

3G1 I 

Pcverell family, the. 192, 340-50 j 
Pevensey, 94, 204-05, 252, 417 ! 

Pm. iVtoiin del, 2i3, 246-48 | 

Pipe EoU, A.D. 1129-30. 3. 91,15S, ; 

and .'*ee under the ! 
various mints j 

,, records <»f mouejer.N in, 

93-94 ahh% ; 

Pistres, Roger de, 122. 197 I 

Plates of coins, inaccuracy of old, I 
117,134 ■ 

PofiieriHii), the, 341 
iNjtit do TAirhe. William dc, 153, . 
157, 406, 456 


Population of England in Henry’s 
reign. 100 

Portraits on coins, 9, 87-89 

,, custom of reversing the 
king’s, 38 

PorNmouth, 191, 408. 450 
Protile types, their special purpose, 
35-3S, 69, 81, 86 ^ 


R. 

Radumf, Ailwinus iitz. 290 
Ralph, the Chancellor, 414 
Ralph, Pincema, 243, 247-50 
Ramsev, Abbot of. 386 
Rashleigh, J., 34, 91, 98, 1S6, 238, 
296, 298, 302-03. 305, 307, 311, 
350, 402, 404, 467 
Reading, 383 

„ history and coins of, 28, 
371—78, 487 

„ reeord.s of coinage at, 28, 
373-75 

„ record.^ of moneyer of, 

373-74 
Rtcfo, ■w'rit Jf, 115 
Redvers. Richa'd de, 187, 189-92 
,, Baldwin de, 187, 189, 

459 

,, family (jf, 188-94 
Revel, R<d>ert, 319 
Reynolds H. M., coins of, the 
l>vmockspe<-imon, 127, 304, 390- 
9\, 437, 489, 491 
Rhnddlan mint, 147. 492 
RIC, supposed mint, explained, 
378 

Richard I., coinage of, 15 
Ridel. Geoffrey. 456 
Rochester, 92, 130 

,, histoty and coins of, 

378-84 

,, records of coinage at, 

380-81 

,, records of moneyers at, 

382-83 

„ bi^iop.s of, 130. 379-83 

„ Cac^tle of, 130, 379-80 

,, bridge at, 92 

Henry's statue at, 88 
Romney, 173-74 

,, mint of, 3S4 

Roth, B , coins of, 238, 270, 288, 
337, 38.3 

Roiiinare, Gerald do, 398 ; Roger 
de, 145-46; 5^ alter de. 31^8 . W il- 
iiam de, 188, 194, 262, 298-99 
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Bound, J. H., on the Earldom of 
Gloucester, 24, 120, 125, 199, 
477 ; the terhus denarius, 161-62, 
189; EudoDapifer, 164; Henry’s 
second marriage, 226 ; Ipswich, 
232 ; Plympton charter, 236, 444, 
486; Leicester, 244, 249; citizens 
of London, 280 ; charter to Lon- 
don, 284, 375 ; Savigny charter, 
330 

Rye, 206 

S. 

Sadd, A. H., coins of, 186, 293, 
295, 377, 429, 466 
St. Edmundshury, mint, 230 

history and coins 
of, 385-92 _ 

„ records of coin- 

age at, 27, 
387 389 

SaUsbury, 168, 205, 219,408, 450 
,, history and coins of, 

392-402 

,, bishops of, 120 ; Roger, 

80, 352, 373-74, 393, 
307, 440 

,, Edward of, 324, 393-400 

,, Walter of, 39.5-401 

,, Patrick of, 395 

,, castle of, 394-96 

,, market at, 394, 448 

Sandwich, 173-74 

,, history and coins of, 

402-05 

„ coins previously appro- 

priated to, 390 

Scandinavian money, probably 
coined at Lincoln, 261 
Sceatta, the, 481 

Seal, Henry’s great, 44 ; see also 
under Index to Plates 
Shaftesbury, 450 

„ mint of, 94, 216, 407, 
418, 425, 4.58 
Sherborne, 101-02, 393 
Ship service, customs of, 103, 114, 
173-75, 197, 206, 252, 255-56, 
404 

“ Short-cross” type, the, 15-16 
Shrewsbury, 152, 417 

,. mint of, 94, 191 

,, Earls of. Roger, 122, 

152, 153; Hugh, 
1.52, 154 ; Robert 
de Bel erne, 152-54, 
100, 215, 438-41 


Smith, S., 261 ; coins of, 337, 339, 
489 

Sorell, William, 411 _ 

Southampton, 191, 450 

history and coins of, 

’ 323, 405-10, 407 

Southwark mint appended to Lon- 
don, 277, 407 
history and coins of, 

’ 273-316 

moueyers removed to 
London, 285. 302 
,, St. Mary’s at, 274 
Spicer, F., 135, 357 

coins of, 135, 299, 467, 
” 470, 490 

Spink and Son, coins of, 64, 75, 
126, 137, 291. 297 302. 307, 309, 
0,0 li Qca sTO 4*>n. 442. 452. 


465-08 

Stamford, 239, 360-69, 388. See 
under Peterborough 
Star, as an ornament on coins, 62-63 
Stephen, coinage of, 9. 20, 32, 44, 
53, 95, 98, 100 et alibi 
Stevenson and Napier on Barn- 
staple, 103 
Styea, the, 9. 481 

Succession, Norman cu-stoms ot, 
116, 148, 152, 190, 
211, 220, 235, 242, 
246, 320-21 
to personal effects and 
office, 179, 331 

Sudbury. 418 

„ history and -coins of, 409- 

13 

, , records of coinage at, 411- 

14 

,, records of moneyers at, 

266, 413-14 

i ,, market at, 409 
i Sun, the, on Edw-ard IV.’s money, 
63 

Surrey, Earl of, see Warren 
Sussex, Earl of , 156 


T. 

Taillebois, Ivo, 258 
Tamworth, 171, 295 

,, histc'iy and coirs of, 

409, 415-20, 425 
,, castle of, 417 

Taunton, mint, 94 
Tei tiusdinai tus, the, its distinctions, 
161-62, 189, 243 
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Tertius denarius of Barnstaple, 104 
,, ,, Gloucester, 121 

„ ,, Bristol ? 120 

,, „ Chester, 144, 

146 

„ „ Chichester ? 152 

,, ,, Colchester, 161 

„ „ Dover, 173, 175 

,, ,, Exeter, 189, 191, 

194 

,, ,, Huntingdon, 

220, 222 

,, „ Ipswich, 228-33 

„ ,, Leicester, 240, 

243 

,, ,, Lewes, 252, 255 

,, ,, Lincoln, 258, 262 

,, ,, Norwich, 327 

,, ,, Nottingham,34S 

„ „ Salisbury, 393, 

395-97 

„ ,, Thetford, 422 

,, „ Warwickshire, 

>> >> “GS 

,, ,, Worcester, 472- 

75 

Tewkesbury, 124-25 
Thetford, 54, 117, 230, 412,418 

„ history and coins of, 

420- 29 

„ records of coinage at, 

421- 25 

,, records of moneyers at, 

422, 424, 426. 42S 
,. Bishop’s right of coinage 

at, 327-28 

,, Fulohiird of, 422 

'i'hmghoe, hundred of, 410 
Tilleul, Humphrey de, 204, 206- 
07 

Tinchebrai, Battle of, 63, 164, 178, 
184, 192, 207, 241, 253, 344, 398- 
99 

Tiverton, 191 
Totnes.s, 103-07 

,, Joel fitz Alfred de, 
103-07 

Travers, William, 312, 357 
Treasury, the roval, 99, 460- 
61 

Types, description of Henry’s, 
42-99 

,, always successive, 12, 
13, 16, 22, 23, 34-38, 
94 

chronological order of. 12- 
99 


Types, chronological order of, not 
previously attempted, 3, 
41 

,, of Henry I believed to be 
complete, 34, 94 

,, reasons why some more 

plentiful, 34, 35, 70, 82, 
95 

,, average period of issue of , 

35, 37, 70, 95 

„ period of currency of, 

limited by profile types, 
35-38, 69, 81, 86 
,, constant changes in, 15 

„ constant changes in, abo- 

lished by Henry II, 15 
,, of Stephen’s reign con- 

fused with Henry I’s, 
99-100 

„ “Mule,” 48, 59, 64, 69, 

74, 75, 78, 82. et ahbi 
,, “Mule” explained, 41, 

86. see “ Table of the 
Mints and their Types ” 
Type, a new, or pattern of Henry I, 
75 


IT. 

Underditch, hundred of, 396 
Uiviet, Thomas fitz, 480, 490 

V. 

Valonge.s. Peter de. 265-66 
Vere, Aubrey du. 97, 374 
Verity, J.. 158 ; coins of, 151, 15 8, 
209, 257, 270-71, 287, 292-96, 
298-300, 304, 306, 315, 324, 33 8, 
350, 370. 377, 427, 429, 465, 470, 
489 

W. 

Wakeford, G., 98 
'Waleran, of Colchester, 160-61 
MTilkelin, of Colchester, 150-61 
Wallingford, 84, 195, 418, 425 

„ history and coins of, 

430-37 

,, records of coinage at, 

430. 432, 434 

,, records of moneyers 
at, 435 

„ Wigod, 'Thane of , 

431, 434 

,, castle of, 430-31 
Walhs. G., 347-48 
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'Walters, F. A., coins of, 293, 296, 
335, 452 

Waltheof, see under Northampton 
Wareham, 407, 446, 458 

„ history and coins of, 

437-42 

„ records of coinage at, 

438 

„ records of moueyers at, 

441, 458 

,, castle of, 438, 440 

■Warren family, Earls of Surrey, 
47, 119, 122, 252-56 
Warwick, 409 

,, history and coins of, 

443-47 

,, records of moneyers at, 

446-47 

,, Earls of, Henry, 240, 

443 ; Eoger, 348, 444- 
46 

,, castle of. 443 

Waterrille, Hugh de, 361 
Webster, 'W. J., 172, 292, 478 
W'eUs, 110-11 

Wells, W. C., coins of, 324, 365 
Westminster Abbey. 93 ; see Lon- 
don 

Whelan, F. E., coins of, 311, 464, 
469 

White Ship, wreck of the, 145, 
148, 229, 234, 394, 399-400, 460, 
477 

White, John, justified, 66, 90, 117- 
18 

■Whitlingham, Godwine of, 422, 
428 

Wight, Isle of, 192 
William I, coinage of, 8, 14, 21- 
23, 44, 76, 79, 110 
et ohii 

,, Tomb of, 26 
■WiUiam II, coinage of, 8, 14, 23, 
43, 54, 79, 110 et alibi 
■VN'illiam, Prince, son of Henry I, 
234, 294, 433, 477 

William Clito, son of Eohert of 
Normandy, 205, 208, 232, 247 
Wilton, 394, 409, 448 

,, history and coins of, 407, 
448-62 

,, records of coinage at, 449 
,, records of moneyers at, 451 


Wilton, burges.ses of, 451 
,, fair at, 448 

W^inchester, 25, 120, 121, 123, 168, 
187, 195-96. 220, 

223, 261, 306, 325, 
408, 430, 449 

,, history and coins of, 

151, 407, 439, 453- 
71. 476 

,, records of coinage at, 

456, 460-61 

,, records of moneyers 

at, 407, 457-59. 464 

,, Bishops of, 92. Wil- 

liam, 163, 406, 453— 
54, 456. Henry, 

4.54 

„ the Domesday of, 455- 

60, 477 

,, Hyde Abbey at, 454 

Winser, T. B.. coins of, 304, 314 
Woodstock, 92, 408 
Worcester, the Victoria Institute 
at, 38. 218 
Worcester, 116, 417 

,, history and coins of, 

472—78 

,, records of coinage at, 

27. 472-73 

„ Bishopsof, Aldred, 472; 

Samson, 473, 475 ; 

Simon, 372, 473 ; 

Theowulf, 473 
,, Castle of, 473 


T. 

York, 187, 220, 235, 261 
,, history and coins of, 141, 
478-91 

„ records of coinage at, 479, 
482-88 

„ Archbishops of, Gerard, 212, 
479, 482-85 ; Thomas, 
479, 484 ; Thurstan, 479- 
80, 485-88 

,, Turgis, collector of, 480-87 

„ guild of merchants at, 480, 

490 

,, castle of, 479 
Y’oung, Dr., 127 
Young, J., coins of, 292, 310 
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INDEX TO PLATES. 

Plate 

I. Pa^e 44. Tho example illastrated is, however, of later date than 
that referred to in the letter-press, being an impres.sion of 
Henry's third, or perhaps fourth, seal . 

II. Nos. 1 = 13.5. 2 =: 287. 3 = 384. 4 = 2.57. 5 = 29.5. 6 = 

291. 7 = 42.?. 8 = 369. 9 = 227. 10 = 237. 11 = 452. 

12 = 429. 13 = 467. 14 = 136. 

HI. Nos. 1 = 291. 2 = 293. 3 = 469. 4 = 471. 5 = 301. 6 = 

429. 7 = 291. 8 = 301. 9 = 467. 10 = 309. 

IV. Nos. 1 = 311. 2 = 428. 3 = 467. 4 = 471. 5 = 308. 6 = 

426. 7 = 307. 8 = 442. 9 = 308. 10 = 158. 11 = 305. 

V. Nos. 1 = 469. 2 = 314. 3 = 311. 4 = 289. 5 = 308. 6 = 

1.58. 7 = 478. 8 = 427. 9 = 302. 10 = 336. 11 = 150. 

12 = 127. 

VI. Nos. 1 = 289. 2 = 271. 3 = 290. 4 = 210. 5 = 336. 6 = 

272. 7 = 134. 8 = 302. 9 = 271. 10 = 436. 11 = 292. 

VII. Nos. 1 = 391. 2 = 447. 3 = 126. 4 = 293. 5 = 306 6 = 

142. 7 = 293. 8 = 218. 9 = 358. 10 = 309. 11 = 203. 

12 = 138. 

VIII. Nos. 1 = 442. 2 = 420. 3 = 390. 4 = 250. 5 = 350. 6 = 

452. 7 = 315. 8 = 442. 9 = 315. 10 = 297 


END OF VOL. 1. 


rat.Nteu H. viiuir. a>d company, limiiep, (ijt road, j.o.YDaN 
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Bushell, Esq., il.D., C.B., was admitted a Member of the 
Societ}'. 

The following Presents were announced and laid upon the 
table : — 

1. Eevue Suisse de Numismatique. Vol. i.x. livr. 

2. Monatsblatt der Numismatischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
Nos. 202-206. 

3. Monete Romane, 2'*“ ediz. By F. Gnecohi, From the 
Publisher, Sig. Ulrico Hoepli. 

4. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
1898-1899. 

5 Les Monnaies Sino-Kharoshthi, and Une Monnaie bilingue 
Indc .jassanide. By E. Drouin. From the Author. 

6. L’Art dll Medailleur en Belgique. By Julien Simonis, 
From tne Author. 
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7. Photographs of the Casa dei Vetti at Pompeii. From Sir 
John Evans, K.C.B., President. 

8. Revue Beige de Numismati(iue. 3™® et 4“® livr., 1900. 

9. Revue Numismatique. 2“® et 3”® trim., 1900. 

10. Tiers de Blanc anonyme frappe a Herpen. By Vicomte 
B. de Jonghe. From the Author. 

11. Bulletin historique de la Societe des Antiquaires de la 
Morinie. Livr. 194 

12. Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. Vol. v. No. 5. 

13. Rivista Italiana di Numismatica. Vol, xiii. Fasc. 2, 1900. 

14. Bulletin de Numismatique. Mai — Aodt, 1900. 

15. Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. xx. 

16. The Canadian Antiquarian. Vol. ii. Nos. 2-*-4. 

17. Catalogue of Greek coins in the British Museum — 
Lycaonia, Isauria, and Cilicia. By G. F. Hill. From the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 

18. La Gazette Numismatique. Nos. 6 — 10, 4“ annee, 
and No, 1, 5“® annee. 

19. Bulletin de la Societe des Antiquaires de I’Ouest. P® et 
2“® trim., 1900. 

20. Report on the Government Museum at Madras, 1899 — 
1900. 

21. American Journal of Archaeology. Vol. iv. No. 1. 

22. Steirische Miinzkunde. By F. Pickier. From Sir J ohn 
Evans, K.C.B., President. 

The meeting approved an Address of Condolence to His 
Majesty the King of Italy on the recent assassination of his 
illustrious Father, and directed that it should be signed on 
behalf of the Society by the President and the Hon. Secretaries. 

Mr. Augustus Prevost, F.S.A., exhibited a New Jersey Con- 
federate cent with a figure of an Indian on the obverse and sun 
and stars on the reverse, the dies for which are said to have 
been engraved by Thomas Wyon. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence exhibited a penny of Ceolwulf I of 
Mercia with the moneyer’s name “ Oba,” and casts of an 
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identical piece in the Hunter collection, and specimens of the Can- 
terbury vacante series, all bearing the same moneyer’s name ; 
and also a half-noble of Edward III with different styles of 
lettering on the obverse and reverse. 

Mr. F. A. Walters showed a pattern half-sovereign of Edward 
VI with the bare head, and having the “ Timor Domini” legend 
on the obverse. 

Mr. Talbot Eeady exhibited a hecte of Lesbo.s Muth the head 
of Pallas, and on the reverse two female (?) heads facing each 
other, but one superimposed. 

Mr. H. A. Gruebcr showed the South African medal lately 
issued by the mint at Birmingham, and the work of Emil Fuchs. 

The President e.vhibited a photograph of a large rilievo which 
is now in the Forum at Rome, and which illustrates the remis- 
sion of taxes by the Emperor Trajan and the burning of the 
deeds {clai in) connected with them. Attention was drawn to 
coins of Hadrian recording a similar event during his reign. 
The legend on these coins, “ reliqua vetera sestcrtium novies 
millies abolita,” shows that the sum remitted by Hadrian was 
upwards of seven millions sterling. 

Mr. Samuel Smith gave an account of the Soudanese coinage 
struck by the Mahdi and the late Khalifo, Abdullah. The 
coinage began in a.h. 1302 (= a.d. 1884), and consisted of the 
100 piastres in gold, a servile copy of the Egyptian pound, and 
the medjidieh of 20 piastres in silver. These were the 
only pieces issued by the Mahdi ; but his successor, the 
Khalifa, struck pieces of 20, 10, 5, and 24 piastres in silver, 
and of 10 paras in capper, but no gold. At first the silver 
coins were of pure metal, but the Khalifa soon began to debase 
the coinage, so that in a few }'ears it degenerated into mere 
pieces of copper washed with silver. The latest pieces known 
are of a.h. 1315 (= a.d. 1897). 
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November 15, 1900. 

Sir John Evans, K.C.B., President, in the Chair. 

Alfred Charles Cronin, Esq., was elected a Member. The 
Right Hon. John Lubhoek, Baron Avebury, and Robert 
Nicholas Roskell, Esq., were proposed, and F. G. Hilton- 
Price, Esq., F.S.A., and Dr. Philip Nelson, were admitted 
Members of the Society. 

The following Presents were announced and laid upon the 
table : — 

1. Journal of the Royal Soeietj' of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
Vol. XXX. Part III. 

2. Rivista Italiana di Numismatica. Vol. xiii. Fasc. 3, 1900. 

3. American Numismatic and Archaeological Society. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Meeting, 1900. 

4. Monatsblatt der Numismatischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
No. 207. 

5. Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historic. Bind 
XV. Heft 1 — 2. 

6. La Gazette Numismatique. No. 2, 1900. 

The President reported that he had received from His 
Majesty the King of Italy, through the Master of the House- 
hold, a grateful acknowledgment of the Address of Condolence 
voted at the previous meeting. 

Mr. P. Carlyon-Britton exhibited a series of unpublished 
Anglo-Saxon pennies of Hlthelstan, Eadwig, and Eadgar from 
his collection. 

Dr. P. Nelson showed a proof penny of the Isle of Man of 
1(23, a proof farthing of 1696, a half-penny of 1718 struck 
over a shilling of William III, and a proof in gold of the gun- 
money half-crown of April, 1690. 

Mr. L. Forrer exhibited a gold coin or presentatioil ymce of 
the Maharaja of Travancore, dated 1881, and bearing his por- 
trait and arms, also a series of gold coins of the same state. 
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Mr. Talbot Ready showed a tridrachm of Byzantium with 
the bull on the obverse, and on the reverse Hercules strangling 
the serpents, as on the alliance coins of Rhodes, Cnidus, 
Ephesus, Samos, &c. 

The President read a paper on the first gold coins of Eng- 
land, the issues referred to being the penny of Henry III and 
the florin and its parts of Edward HI. See vol. xx. p. 21S. 


December 20, 1900. 

Sir John Ev.axs, K.C.B., President, in the Chair. 

The Right Hon. John Lubbock, Baron Avebury, and Robert 
Nicholas Roskell, Esq., wore elected, and Alfred Charles 
Cronin, Esq., was admitted a Member of the Society. 

The following Presents were announced and laid upon the 
table : — 

1. Monatsblatt der Numismatischen Gesollschaft in Wien. 
No. 208. 

2. The Natural History of Phosphatic Deposits and Naphe- 
line-Syenite and its Associates in the North-CVest of Scotland. 
By J. J. H. Teall. From the Author. 

3. Proceedings of the Royal Hish Academy. Yol. vi. No. 1. 
■1. Bulletin Historique de la Societe des Antiquaires de la 

Morinie. Livr. 195. 

5. American Journal of Archmology. Yol. iv. Nos. 2—3. 

6. Bulletin do Numismatique. Sept. — Oct., 1900. 

7. Plans and Drawings of Athenian Buildings. By J. H. 
Middleton and E. A. Gardner. From the Hellenic Society. 

8. The Origin, Development, and Aim.s of our Scientific 
Socie+i^*. By Sir John Evans, K.C.B,, President. 

•^9. Ai’chreologia Aeliana. Yol. xxii. Part II. 

The President exhibited a Bristol copper token of the six- 
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teenth century, which had been found in Pitstone Churchyard, 
near Tring, together with silver coins of Elizabeth. 

Mr. C. H. Bead, F.S.A., exhibited a circular lead weight, 
stamped with a fleur-de-lis between the letters G D, and with 
a representation of the reverse type of the English halfpenny 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, but bearing the inscrip- 
tion POIS D’ESTERLIN. It weighs 7,583 grains, or 500 
sterlings of 15'16 grains each, the weight of the penny from 
Henry IV to Edward IV being at 15 grains. 

Mr. Thomas Bliss showed proofs in silver and pewter of the 
gun-money crown of James II, and a proof in silver of the half- 
crown, and also a specimen in gold of the badge of a club 
called “The Order of Blue and Orange,” which was formed 
about 1727 by officers of the King’s Own Regiment of Foot to 
uphold the succession of the house of Hanover. 

Mr. A. E. Copp showed a Newark shilling with the hall-mark 
for 1640. 

Mr. Warwick Wroth communicated a paper on “ The Re- 
arrangement of Parthian Coinage.” The arrangement of this 
difficult series generally accepted is that proposed by Professor 
Percy Gardner in his monograph on the subject published in 
1877. Since that date a number of important discoveries have 
been made, especially of tetradrachms having a marked resem- 
blance in type and fabric to the contemporary Seleucid coinage. 
Mr. Wroth pointed out that the new evidence derivmd from 
this source made some of Professor Gardner’s conclusions un- 
tenable, and gave reasons for what seemed to him to be the 
most probable order of succession of the a rthian coins from 
the beginning of the kingdom down to the reign of Phraates 
IV. See vol. xx., p. 181. 


V. 
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January 17, 1901. 

Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.I.E., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Lionel Lawford Fletcher, Esq., and Frank E. Macfadyen, 
Esq., were proposed as Members of the Society. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table ; — 

1. Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. Band xxii. Heft 4. 

2. Foreningen til Norske Fortidsmindesmerkers Bevaring. 
Aarsberetning for 1898. 

3. Kunst og Handwerk fra Norges Fortid. Part IV. 

4. Medals, Jetons, and Tokens, illustrative of the Science of 
Medicine (continuation). By Dr. H. R. Storer. From the 
Author. 

5. Numismatic Circular. Vol. VIII. 1900. From Messrs. 
Spink and Son. 

6. Archseologia Cantiana. Vol. sxiv. From the Kent 
Arch»ological Society. 

7. Revue Numismatique. 4“® livr., 1900. 

8. Revue Beige de Numismatique. l*''^ livr., 1901. 

9. Proces-Verbaux du Congres international de Numisma- 
tique. 1900, From Lady Evans. 

10. Le Role de la Numismatique dans le Mouvement Scien- 
titique Contemporain. By E. Gabrici. From the Author. 

11. Le Dati delle Monete d'Augusto. By G. Dattari. 
From the Author. 

12. Un Demi-Gros a I’Eeu frappe a Schoonvorst. By 
Vicomte B. de Jonghe. From the Author. 

13. Monatsblatt der Numismatisehen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
No , -i09. 

*^14. La Gazette Numismatique. Dec. 1900. 

Mr. W. J. Andrew exhibited two pennies of David I of 
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Scotland, struck at Edinburgh and Eoxburgh, of similar type 
to coins of Stephen, having the bust with sceptre on the obverse 
and a cross moline with lis on the reverse. As these two 
coins were in the Nottingham hoard, they must have been 
issued before 1141. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence exhibited a piece of Chinese sycee 
‘‘ Shoe Money,” of the value of 10 taels ; a rupee of the 
British East Africa Company, and a mis-struck sovereign of the 
Perth Mint in Australia. 

Mr. L. Forrer showed a Swiss twenty-franc piece of 1897 
coined from gold obtained from the Gondo Mine, Graubiinden. 
To distinguish the coins struck from this gold from others 
issued by the Swiss Mint, a small cross is placed on the 
Federal cross on the reverse. 

Mr. W. J. Hocking exhibited specimens of the new silver 
coinage for Cyprus, consisting of pieces of the current values 
of eighteen, nine, four and a-half, and three piastres, equivalent 
to the English florin, shilling, sixpence, and fourpence. 

Mr. W. J. Webster exhibited a pattern penny of the Orange 
Free State made in 1888. 

Mr. P. Carlyon-Britton read a paper on some coins of 
BeJwin and Marlborough in Wilts. The only known coins of 
the former mint are of the reigns of Edward the Confessor and 
William I, and the only moneyer’s name which appears on 
them is “ Cilda,” who was transferred to Marlborough soon 
after a.d. 1066, when the Bedwin mint ceased operations. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence read a paper on a find of silver coins 
extending from Edward IV to Henry VIII. The hoard con- 
sisted mainly of groats of the second issue of Henry VIII, and 
the evidence oflered by them suggested a slight change in the 
order of the mint-marks, viz. , the placing of the pheon mark 
towards the end rather than towards the beginnirq^ of the 
issue. From the portrait of the king on these groats Mr.'S^w- 
rence was in favour of an earlier date than 1526 for the com- 
mencement of the second issue ; but in a discussion which 
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ensued Mr. Grueber pointed out that as, with one exception, 
all the mint-marks of the silver coins occurred on the gold 
crowns and half-crowns, which were not ordered till 1526, 
both coinages must have been contemporaneous. 


Febru.iey 21, 1901. 

SiK Henry H. Howokth, K.C.I.E., F.R.S., Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

Lionel Lawford Fletcher, Esq., and Frank E. Macfadyen, 
Esq., were elected Members of the Society. The Rev. Cooper 
Kenuett Henderson was nominated and Robert Nicholas 
Roskell, Esq., was admitted a Member. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table ; — 

1. Rivista Italiana di Nuniismatica. Fasc. 4, 1900. 

2. Monatsblatt der Numismatischen Gesellsohaft in Wien. 
No. 211. 

3. La Gazette Numismatique. No. 5. 1901. 

4. Additional coins of the Present Dynasty of China. By 
Stephen W. Busholl, Esq., M.D., C.B. From the Author. 

5. Classement des Moimaies Carolingieniies, and La Numis- 
matique de Louis XVm dans les Provinces Beiges. By P. 
Bordeaux. From the Author. 

6. Bulletin historique de la Societe des Antiquaires de la 
Morinie. 196 livr. 

7. Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
4th quarter. 1900. 

8. Transactions of the Japan Society. 1898-9, 

9. BiSletin de Numismatique. Nov. — Dec., 1900. 

10. Foreningen til Norske Fortidsmindesmerkers Bevaring. 
Aarsberetning for 1899. 


b 
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The meeting approved an Address of Condolence to His 
Majesty the King on the death of the late Queen, and of con- 
gratulation on His Majest3’’s accession to the throne. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. A. Grueber, exhibited a small 
silver coin of the British chief Verica, which had been found 
near Challow, in Berks, and is the property of Mr. J. N. Barnes, 
of Lambourne. It has on the obverse a laureate head, similar to 
that on the coins of Tiberius, and the legend veeio, and on the 
reverse c. f. (Commii Filins) within a torque. See Yol. xx.,p. 264. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence showed two half-groats of London, 
belonging to the heavy coinage of Edward IV, and therefore 
struck before his fourth year. 

Mr. T. Bliss exhibited some very rare siege pieces of Beeston 
Castle, Carlisle, and Scarborough, struck during the reign of 
Charles I, and of Pontefract under Charles II, the last piece 
being dated 1048. 

Mr. W. C. Boyd showed an unpublished farthing token of 
Charles I, having the sceptres within the inner circle and a bird 
for mint-mark. 

Mr. F. A. Walters read a paper on the last silver coinage 
(1869-77) of Edward III, in which he described several groats 
belonging to a transitional period, which proved that the 
resumption of the title of King of France on the coinage by 
Edward did not immediately follow the violation of the Treaty 
of Bretigny. He also showed that annulet stops continued to 
be used on the last coinage, and transferred to this period a 
Durham penny which hitherto had been classed to a date pre- 
vious to 1860. 


Mabch 21, 1901. 

SiE Henky H. Howobth, K.C.I.E., F.R.S., Yice-PreSklent, 
in theChair. '^'4 

The Rev. Cooper Kennett Henderson was elected, and 
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Lionel Lawford Fletcher, Esq. was admitted a Member of the 
Society. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table : — 

1. Appunti di Numismatica Alessandrina. By Gr. Dattari. 
From the Author. 

2. Uii Dirhem Inconnn. By Baron W. von Tiesenhausen. 
From the Author. 

3. La Gazette Numismatique. No. 6, Mars, 1901. 

4. American Journal of Archaeology. No. 4, 1900, and 
Annual Eeport. 

5. Bulletin de la Societe des Antiquaires de I’Ouest. trim., 
1901. 

6. Bonner Jahrhiicher. Heft 106. 

7. Annual of the British School at Athens. No. VI. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence exhibited a series of pennies of Henry I, 
showing, with one exception, all the types used during his 
reign. 

Mr. F. A. Walters showed a half-groat, struck at York by 
Archbishop Bainbridge, and a half-groat and a penny of Can- 
terbury, issued by Archbishop Wareham. All the coins 
belonged to the first issue of Henry Till, 

Mr. T. Bliss exhibited a croMn, half-crown, shilling, and 
fourpence of the Irish Inchiquin money ; a Dublin crown of 
the same period, and two siege-piece shillings of Colchester. 

Mr. J. E. Pritchard showed a square Bristol farthing of the 
sixteenth century. 

Mr. Grueber read a paper, by M. A. Blanchet and himself, 
on •“ Treasure-Trove, its Laws and Customs.” M. Blanchet 
gave an account of the law of treasure-trove during Eoman 
imperial J;imes in Italy, and at a more recent date in France. 
In the latter case he pointed out that customary rights in many 
‘iiotricts invalidated any claim of the sovereign to treasure- 
trove. On the other hand, Mr. Grueber showed that, unless by 
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special grant, the Crown had never relaxed its privilege, and as 
evidence referred to the laws of Edivard the Confessor, Wil- 
liam I, and Henry I, and to permissions to seek for treasure 
specially granted in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. Mr. Grueber also referred to the recent regulation 
of H.M. Treasury under which finders not only are awarded 
the coins and objects not required for the national institutions, 
but also the antiquarian value of such as may be retained, 
minus twenty-five or ten per cent,, according to the nature of 
the objects. 


April 18, 1901. 

Sir Johx Ev.\ks, K.C.B., President in the Chair. 

The Rev. Cooper Keunett Henderson was admitted, and 
Stewart A. McDowall, Esq. and Percy Henry Webb, Esq. 
were proposed as Members of the Society. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table : — 

1. Revue Beige de Numismatique. 2"‘® livr., 1901. 

2. Monatsblatt der Eumismatischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
No. 212. 

3. Revue Numismatique. I" trim., 1901. 

4. Aarbuger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie. Bind xv. 
Heft 3-4, 1900. 

5. Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
Vol. xxxi. Part I. 

6. Les Monnaies des derniers Comtes do Reckheim. By 
Yicomte B. de Jonghe. From the Author. 

7. Journal of Hellenic Studies. Yol. xxi. Pt. I. 

8. Annual Report ot the Smithsonian Institution. tb98. 

The President exhibited a series of aurei, in splendid cofi 

dition, of Pertinax, Septimius Severus, Julia Domna, Caracalla, 
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Geta, etc. ; also a copper coin of Athens of imperial times 
showing on the reverse a military figure placing a Persian cap- 
tive before a trophy, supposed to be copied from a relief on the 
memorial erected to those who fell at Marathon. 

Mr. L. Bardasano sent for exhibition a photograph of a large 
and unique silver medal engraved with the scene of a naval 
action, ivhich was awarded to John Breton, a Guernsey pilot, 
who, on June 8th, 1794, by skilful seamanship, prevented the 
capture, off Guernsey, of H.M.S. Knrydice by a French 
squadron. The medal was presented to Breton- by Major- 
Gen. Small, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Island. 

Mr. P. Carlyon-Britton read a paper “ On the Coins of Wil- 
liam I and II and the Sequence of the Types.” After referring 
to the law of ilnnetaiiium, which restricted a change of type in 
the coinage to every third year, the writer proceeded to classify 
the coins in their chronological order, assigning eight distinct 
types to William I, and five to William II. This classification 
enabled Mr. Carlyon-Britton to offer some suggestions respect- 
ing the period of division of the coinage of the two reigns, a 
question which hitherto had baffled the ingenuity of numis- 
matists. In support of his views he cited the evidence of the 
more important finds of coins of that period. Series of coins 
illustrating the papers were exhibited by Mr. Carlyon-Britton 
and Mr. L. A. Lawrence from their Cabinets. 


May 16 , 1901 . 

SiE John Evans, K.C.B., President, in the Chair. 

Stewart A. McBowall, Esq. and Percy Henry Webb, Esq. 
w^ere elected, and Isidore Kozminsky, Esq. was nominated a 
Membe>;iof the Society. 

^ The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table ; — 
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1. Kevue Suisse de Numismatique. Tome x. 1™ livr. 

2. Bulletin historique de la Societe des Antiquaires de la 
Morinie. 197 livr. 

3. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. xviii. No. I. 

4. La Gazette Numismatique. No. 7, 1901. 

5. Monatsblatt der Numismatischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
No. 213. 

6. Bulletin de la Societe des Antiquaires de I’Ouest. 4™ 
trim., 1900. 

7. Coins of the present Dynasty of China. By Stephen W. 
Bushell, Esq., M.D., C.B. From the Author. 

8. Bulletin de Numismatique. Jan. — Mars, 1901. 

9. Kivista Italiana di Numismatica. Fasc. 1, 1901. 

10. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Vol. X. 

The President read a letter from the Home Secretary, the 
Eight Hon. Charles T. Kitchie, conveying His Majesty the 
King’s thanks for the loyal and dutiful Address of Sympathy of 
the Society. 

Mr. Wilfred Cripps, C.B., exhibited a unique and unpublished 
aureus of Carausius, having on the obverse the laureate and 
draped bust of the Emperor and the legend IMP. CARAVSIVS 
P.F. AVG., and on the reverse Pax standing, holding a branch 
and a sceptre, and the legend PAX. AVG. — VOT. V. This 
interesting coin was found a few years ago in Cirencester in 
the course of excavating foundations for some villas. The 
chief interest of the coin, apart from its rarity, is that it bears 
the legend VOT. V. (Voth qiiinquejuialibus), a hitherto unknown 
inscription on the coins of this reign, and that it is similar to 
another aureus of Carausius in the possession of Sir John 
Evans which, however, reads MVLT. X. {Miiltis dece^nalibus) 
for VOT. V. The type of “ Pax ” records the Treaty of Pea,'’e 
between Carausius and Diocletian and Maximian, concluded in 
A.D. 290, the probable date of the issue of the coin. 
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Major A. 1!. Creeke exhibited, with notes, two unpublished 
stycas in copper of Aelfwald I and Aethelred I, kings of North- 
umbria. Hitherto no coin of the latter king had been identified, 
and the copper styca of the former marks the change from 
silver to copper of those pieces. 

Mr. Lionel L. Fletcher exhibited a halfpenny of Charles II 
reading CEAOLYS for CAROLVS. 

Mr. G. F. Hill read a paper on a proposed notation to show 
the position of the inscriptions on coins in relation to the type. 
The direction of the inscription would be indicated by an 
arrow with a single barb ; a vertical arrow for an inscription 
on the right or left of the typo, with the barb on the right or 
left of the shaft accordingly ; a horizontal arrow for an inscrip- 
tion above or below the type, with the barb above or below 
accordingly. All inscriptions should be assumed to read “ in- 
wardly'’ uules.s otherwise indicated; when they read “out- 
wardly " the arrow should be marked by two short projections 
at the butt-end or the outer side of the shaft. Curved inscrip- 
tions to be represented by a curved, straight inscriptions by a 
straight shaft. 

Mr. Lionel M. Hewlett read a paper on a rare guiennois of 
Edward III struck at Bordeaux. It ditl'ers from the ordinary 
guiennois in having the figure of the King on the obverse 
partly turned to the right, and in the cross on the reverse 
being similar to that on the leopard, with the limbs formed of 
one plain and two beaded lines instead of three plain lines. The 
lions or leopards in the angles of the cross are turned from 
the centre. As the leopard was struck before the Treaty of 
Bretigny and the guiennois after the Treaty, Mr. Hewlett con- 
sidered that this coin belonged to the first issue of the latter 
piece and, from its raritj’, that it may even be a pattern. 
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June 20 , 1901 . 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Sir John Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., Sc.D., F.R.S., 
V.P.S.A., P.G.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read 
and confii-med. 

The Report of the Council was then read to the Society as 
follows ; — 

Gentlemen, — The Council again have the honour to lay 
before you their Annual Report as to the state of the Numis- 
matic Society. 

With much regret they have to announce the death of the 
following five Ordinary Members ; — 

Robert Carfrae, Esij., F.S.A.Scot. 

Constantine Alexander lonides. Esq. 

James J. Mason, Esq. 

R Alexander Neil, Esq. 

Major W. Nutter. 

And the resignation of the following seven Ordinary Mem- 
bers : — 

Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley. 

William Clinton Baker, Esq. 

Herr Carl Theodor Deichmann. 

Thomas W. Minton, Esq. 

C. Montague Neale, Esq. 

Henry Symonds, Esq. 

George Wakeford, Esq. 
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On the other hand, the Council have much pleasure in 
recording the election of the following nine Ordinary 
Members : — 

The Eight Hon. John Lubbock, Baron Avebury. 

Alfred Charles Cronin, Esq., F.S.A. 

Lionel Lawford Fletcher, Esq. 

The Rev. Cooper Kennett Henderson, M.A. 

Isidore Kozminsky, Esq. 

Stewart A. McDowall, Esq. 

Frank E. Macfad3-en, Esq. 

Robert Nicholas Roskell, Esq. 

Percy Henry Webb, Esq. 

According to the Report of the Hon. Secretaries, the numbers 
of the Members are as follows : — 


Ordinary. Honorary. Total. 

June, 1900 27t> 2B 209 

Since elected 0 — 9 

285 23 308 

Deceased 5 — 5 

Resigned . 7 — 7 

.June, 1901 273 23 296 


The Council have further to announce that they have 
awarded the Medal of the .Society to His Excellency Baron 
Wladimir von Tiesenhausen of St. Petersburg, in recog- 
nition of his long and valuable services to Oriental Numis- 
matics, rispecially in connexion with the coinages of the 
Kkalifs. 

The Hon. Treasurer's Report, which follows, was submitted 
to the Meeting and adopted. 

c 
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statement of Eeceipts and Disbursements of the 
Dr. THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF LONDON in 


£ a. d. 

To Messrs. Virtue & Go., for printing Chronicles — 


Part I, 1900 

. 39 

6 

6 

Part II, „ . . 

. 58 

1 

9 

Part III, ,, 

. 46 

3 

6 

Parts I and II, 1901 . 

. 98 

14 

6 

„ The Autotype Company, for Plates 

. 38 

7 

11 

>} >> )> 

5 

0 

10 

>5 if if 

. 23 

10 

4 


,, The Eoyal Asiatic Society, one year's rent due June 24, 1901 
„ Mrs. Harper, for Attendance, Tea, Coffee, &c. 

,, Messrs. H. Bowyer & Co., for Bookbinding 

„ Messrs. Da\-j- k Sons, for Printing 

,, Messrs. Hachette. for “ Dictionnaire des Antiqnites ” 

,, Messrs. Walker k Boutall, for Drawing and Engraving . 

,, Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co. for three numbers Journal R.S.A 

„ C.S.S.A. for Stationery, &c 

., Mr. F. Anderson, for Drawing Coins .... 

,, Mr. J. Pinches, for Engraring ..... 

,, Mr. B. Kingsnorth for Engrossing Address of Condolence to 
the King of Italy ....... 

,, Do. for Engrossing Memorial to His Majesty the King . 

,, Mr. A. P. Ready for making nine Electrotj-pe Medallions 
„ Dr. P. Kelson for two Negatives ..... 

„ Fire Insurance 

,, Secretaries, for Postages 

,, Treasurer, for Postage.s, Receipts, and Cheque Book 
,, Collector ^Mr. C. H. Colman), Commission and Postages . 

By Balance in hand .... 


£ s. d. 


242 6 3 


66 19 1 
30 0 0 
11 3 0 

3 0 7 
2 8 6 

0 7 6 

1 16 0 

0 9 0 
3 0 3 

0 10 0 

0 4 O' 

1 12 6 
1 12 6 

IS 1 6 

0 10 6 
0 1.5 0 
5 0 0 

7 13 6 
7 0 .5 
172 11 9 

£583 7 10 


Examined and foimd correct, 
Xlth June, 1901. 


W. C. BOTD 
P. CARLYON-BEITTON 
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Numismatic Society from June, 1900, to June, 1901. 

AccoDNT ^yITH ALFRED EVELYN COPP, Hon. Tp.eastjeer. Gr. 


£ s. a. 

By Balance from last Statement ....... 243 18 3 

,, Entrance Fees ......... 990 

,, Compositions . . . . . . . . . 31 10 0 

,, Subscriptions ......... 228 IS 0 

,, Amount received for C/iroiiule-:, viz. — ■ 

Mr. B. Quaritch . .... £42 11 3 

JDr. B. Laufer 0 .5 0 

42 10 3 

, , Foreig^n Postages ......... 020 

,, August Dividend on £700 London and North- 
Western Railway 4 Consolidated Preference 

Stock (le.ss 11s. 8d. tax) 13 S 4 

,, February ditto ditto (le.ss 14s. tax) . 13 0 0 

26 14 4 


£o83 7 10 


ALFRED E. COPP, 

H0X0E.iET TEEAStTREE, 

2UiA June, 1901. 
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After the Report of the Council had been read and adopted 
the President presented the Society's Medal to Dr. Codrington, 
to forward to Baron von Tiesenhausen, who was unable to attend 
the meeting, and addressed him as follows : — 

Dr. Codrington, I have much pleasure in handing to you 
the Medal of the Society for transmission to His Excellency 
Baron M ladimir von Tiesenhausen, of St. Petersburg. It has 
been awarded to him by the Council in recognition of his 
services to Oriental numismatics, especially in connection with 
the coins of the Muhanimedan Khalit's. No one, probably, 
in this country is better aci|uainted than you with the extent 
and value of those services W'hich have placed him in the first 
rank of Oriental numismatists. Already, in 1855, we find him 
publishing a memoir- on the Coins of the Samanides, while his 
jMo)iiiciies (It'S Kli/ili/fs OritHtaux, which appeared in 1873, and 
his Recueil dt' M/Ut rinui’ itUitifs n Diisti/ny de hi Horde d’Or, 
of which the first volume was issued in 1884, are universally 
recognised as standard works. Of his numerous other publica- 
tions in the same department of our studies it is needless to say 
more than that in them he has fully sustained the high reputa- 
tion of St. Petersburg as a school of Oriental numismatics. In 
transmitting the Medal to him, will you assure him of our most 
cordial wishes for his welfare, and for the long continuance of 
his labours in the field that he has so successfully cultivated ? 

Dr. Codrington having accepted the Medal, replied as 
follows : — 

Mr. President, I accept the Medal on behalf of Baron von 
Tiesenhausen with much pleasure, and with the assurance that 
the honour of receiving it will be fully appreciated by him, and 
that he gives his warm thanks to the Society for its^award to 
him. Unfortunately, through error as to his present addresS>'^ 
the letter expressing his sentiments, which is doubtless on its 
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way, has not reached the Secretaries, but a telegram received 
says that he accepts the Medal with many thanks. 

I beg also to thank the Council for having again chosen an 
Oriental scholar for Medallist this year, one whose work has 
been so valuable and helpful to students of Muhammedan 
numismatics for many j-ears past, nearly half a century, and to 
whom we have looked up as a master of his subject since the 
time when most of us were but beginning our studies in 
Oriental numismatics. 

Since the Meeting the following letter has been received by 
Dr. Codringtou from Baron von Tiesenhausen. 

“ St. Petersbourg. 

le 2 Juillet. 1901. 

“Cher Monsieur,' — J’ai eu le plaisir de recevoir votre 
obligeante lettre et je m'empresse do vous remercier de tout 
mon cosur de vos bonnes dispositions pour moi et de la vive 
part que vous avez pris a la conference qui a bien voulu me 
decerner la medaille de la Society Numismatique de Londres. 
II va sans dire que je suis bien heureux de voir ainsi mes 
travaux approuves par des juges si competents et d’etre 
couronne d'un prix si honorable. 

“ Yeuillez agreer. Monsieur, Texpressiou de ma considera- 
tion la plus distinguee. 

“ Votre tout devoue, 

“ W. DE Tiesenhausen.” 


The President then delivered the following Address : — 

Since our last anniversary meeting this Society, in common 
with the whole of the British Empire, has sustained an im- 
mense, i.cexpected, and irreparable loss in the person of Her 
late Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. It is not for 
' me here to dilate upon her virtues and abilities in every 
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capacity of life ; but I may venture to apply to her, in a 
slightly modified form, the verses commemorating the deserts 
of one of her illustrious predecessors, Queen Elizabeth, which 
accomjiany the Royal Arms in the old church of Berkham- 
sted in Hertfordshire : — 

“ This mig-hty Queen is dead, and lives, 

And leaves the world to wonder. 

How she, a widowed (iueeu did rule. 

No Kings have gone beyond her.” 

If, indeed, any king be destined to excel her or to gain a 
more deeply-rooted affection in the hearts of his subjects, let 
us hope and pray that it may be her illustrious successor. 
King Edward the Seventh, whom may God long preserve ! 

On his accession this Society presented a loyal and dutiful 
address to His Majesty, to which we have received a gracious 
reply. 

It is worthy of notice that to-day, June 20th, is the anni- 
versary of the accession of Queen Victoria in 1837, the year 
in which the first mooting of this Society was held. 

I must, also, on this occasion, pay a passing tribute to the 
memory of the late King of Italj’, Humbert, whose days were 
cut short in July last by the cruel hand of an assassin. The 
Society passed a vote of condolence on this sad event with his 
son, our distinguished Honorary Member, Victor Emmanuel, 
the present King, to which an appreciative answ'er was gra- 
ciously accorded. 

So far as we are immediately concerned, the Society is in a 
prosperous condition, though its numbers are slightly reduced 
from what they were at this time last year. The reduction is 
mainly owing to resignations ; and I cannot but think that the 
Members who thus resign do not always take into account the 
fact that the Chronicle alone returns good value for their sub- 
scriptions, even if, as is often unfortunately the case, they are 
unable to attend our meetings. \ 

Our finances, as yon will have heard from the Treasurer’s 
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Report, are on the whole in a satisfactory condition, though the 
balance in hand is materially reduced. 

The Society’s Medal, as has also been already stated, has 
this year been awarded to Baron von Tiesenhausen of St. 
Petersburg, our distinguished Honorary Member, in recognition 
of his services to Oriental numismatics, especially in connexion 
with the coins of the Muhammedan Khalit's. 

Our losses by death have, I am happy to say, been compara- 
tively small, being but five in number. Amongthose, however, 
who have passed away there are at least three about whom I 
must say a few words. 

Mr. Robert Carfrae was elected a Member of this Society in 
1873, and though he never favoured us with any written com- 
munications, he was well known as an ardent collector, who 
combined a great amount of numismatic knowledge with a 
most refined artistic taste. The judgment with which his 
collections were made was well exhibited in the series of 
Greek coins which he dispersed bj- auction in May, 1894, 
and his reputation will be fullj- maintained by the magnifi- 
cent series of “• large brass ’’ Roman coins now about to be 
brought under the hammer. In Edinburgh he was well 
known as a diligent antiquary, having been an active Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland since 1862, and for 
many years one of the Curators of their Museum, to which 
he was a most liberal benefactor. Born in 1819, he died in 
a ripe old age at his residence, Montrave Villa, Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh, on the 18th September, 1900. Personally he was 
a fine example of an old-fashioned, genial, and intelligent 
Scotsman ; and many Southern as well as Northern friends 
deeply deplore his loss. 

Mr. Constantine Alexander lonides was another of our 
members, who was endowed with true artistic instincts, and 
who approached numismatics from the sesthetic, rather than the 
historical side. His collection of pictures and other works of 
art was justly renowned, and will ever remain a source of 
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pleasure to many, as he bequeathed it to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum for the benefit of the nation. 

It was only yesterday morning (June 19th) that there passed 
away from among us, in the prime of life, and after a very short 
illness, Mr. Robert Alexander Xeil, tutor of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. He was the second son of the late Rev. Robert 
Neil of Glencairn, Aberdeenshire, where he was born in 
December, 1852, and was therefore only in his forty-ninth 
year. After passing through the Grammar School at Aberdeen, 
he proceeded to Aberdeen University, where he took the Simp- 
son Greek Prize in 1870, and the Fullerton Scholarship in 
1871. In the following year he obtained a scholarship at 
Poterhouse, Cambridge, where he won the Craven Scholarship 
in 1875, and attained the high distinction of being second 
Classic in the following year. Shortly afterwards he was 
elected to a Fellowship at Pembroke College, where for many 
years he has contributed in no small degree to the welfare and 
reputation of the College. His accurate scholarship, the wide 
extent of his studies, which embraced not only the classic 
languages of Greece and Rome, but Sanskrit, in which he 
became the University Lecturer, gave him an almost unique 
position at Cambridge, and I, for one, can testify to the kind and 
liberal manner in which he placed his stores of knowledge at the 
disposal of others, and in some degree to the extent of those 
stores. Although not a professed numismatist, he knew more 
about coins than many who are brought in immediate contact 
with them, and made good use of them in illustration of his 
lectures. In him I have lost a highly valued personal friend, and 
this country one of its most accomplished scholars. 

The papers brought before us during the past year have been 
numerous and varied in character. In Greek numismatics, Mr. 
Warwick Wroth has continued his long series of notes on the 
acquisitions made by the British Museum, in a Paper giving an 
account of the principal Greek coins added to the collection^^* 
during the year 1900. Among these may be mentioned a 
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tetradrachm of Syracuse by Evaenetos in the same style as 
some of his dekadrachms, and having a pellet below the chin of 
Persephone ; a fine Carthaginian tetradrachm of Sicily, pre- 
sented by Miss Eadford ; a tetrobol of Capsa in Macedonia ; 
two scarce copper coins of Apollonia Pontica in Thrace ; and 
some rare silver coins of the Oetaei, Aegina, Oalchedon, the 
Satrap Spithridates, and Berenice II of Egypt. A tetradrachm 
of Antiochns VI of Syria bears a singularly beautiful portrait. 
Altogether the nation, as well as the Museum, may be well 
congratulated on its acquisitions. 

Mr. Warwick Wroth has also been engaged in the study of 
Parthian coinage, and has made two communications to the 
Society upon the subject. In the former of these he has dis- 
cussed the coins bearing the name of Otanes and of Phraates, 
and shown reason why he dissents from some of the attributions 
of Professor Percy Gardner. In the latter, he boldly brings 
forward a scheme for the re-arrangement of the whole Parthian 
coinage. Some twenty-three years have elapsed since Professor 
Gardner took the Arsacidan series in hand, and during that 
interval of time, many new coins have been discovered and 
a certain number of fresh numismatic facts have been brought 
to light. Looking, moreover, at the fact that about seventeen 
successive monarchs bore the name of Arsaces before any 
definite system of dates was adopted, it will be admitted that 
any classification of the coins must, to some extent, be regarded 
as provisional, but that that which rests on the widest founda- 
tion of facts is likely to be the most trustworthy. 

M. Eostowzew has favoured us with an interesting paper on 
the remarkable coins of Tarsus which commemorate the gift to 
the city of cargoes of corn, derived, at all events, in one 
instance, from the granaries of Egypt. The gifts were made by 
Caracalla,and Severus Alexander, and are commemorated as 
Sojpea, SiopEo (TUTOv, Or simply as o-«toc, the spelling of which 
word is worthy of notice, inasmuch as it shows what we 
regard as a superfluous epsilon. The paper concludes with 

d 
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some illustrations of the tesserae in use on the occasion of these 
“ Liberalitates ” in order to facilitate the distribution of the 
corn or money. One of these in lead with the word TAPCOC 
on the one face and a galley on the other is preserved in the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Oman has supplied a list of no less than twenty-five coins 
of Smyrna, mostly in brass, which are preserved in the Bodleian 
collection at Oxford, but which are wanting in the British 
Museum. Nine are of Imperial times, and include examples of 
the Sm}Tna coinage of Crispina and Saloninus. The history of 
the series is interesting, as they were collected by Mr. Daniel 
Patridge, a Smyrna merchant, and were made over to the 
Bodleian Library by Mr. William Raye, Consul at Smyrna, in 
the year 1704, nearly fifty years before the foundation of the 
British Museum. 

The bibliographical notes on Greek numismatics, communi- 
cated to the Chronicle by Mr. Hill, contain a vast amount of 
varied and valuable information, derived in many instances 
from somewhat unexpected sources. One is led to regret that, 
in past years, a similar record of numismatic information had 
not been undertaken. 

The same author’s paper, on a method of notation to 
designate at a glance the position and direction of the legend 
and type of a coin, will no doubt receive careful consideration. 
The plan is ingenious and as simple as the circumstances admit ; 
but a practical application of it will be necessary before an 
opinion can be formed as to the advisability of its universal 
adoption. 

In the domain of Roman numismatics we have had several 
communications. I have myself called attention to the manner 
in which the coins of Hadrian, r-epresenting the burning of the 
elnria or bonds for the public debt, are illustrated jby a bas- 
relief of marble now in the Forum at Rome. Another relief, in 
the same place, illustrates the coins of Trajan with ALIM.'w 
ITAL. 
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Coming down to somewiiat later days M. Jules Maurice has 
favoured us with two valuable monographs on the issues from 
certain Roman mints during the Constantine Period. The first 
relates to the mint of London, and recites seven main coinages 
between July, a.d. 306 and September, a.d. 326, when the 
mint was closed. Several of these coinages are divided by the 
author into two or more series, and the first series of the first 
coinage comprises coins in memory of Constantins as well as 
some bearing the name of Severus as Emperor and Maximinus 
and Constantino as Caesars. In the second series of this issue 
we find Maximianus and Constantine as Emperors. In the 
following issues Maximinus Daza and Lieinins I appear, and 
subsequently Crispus, Constantine II, and Licinius II, and, last 
of all, Fausta and Helena. There do not seem to have been 
any gold coins struck at the London mint during the Constan- 
tine Period, and M. Maurice’s essay does not embrace the 
reigns of Carausius and Allectus. 

M. Maurice’s second paper relates to the issues from the 
important mint of Siscia, also during the Constantine Period. 
He begins in a.d. 305 with coins of Severus, Maximinus, and 
Constantinus as Caesars, and of Maximianus, Diocletianus, and 
Constantins I, as Augusti. In the second emission, from 
A.D. 308 to 311, coins of Licinius and Galeria Valeria come in, 
and a succession of nine more coinages brings us down to the 
year 337, and these comprise coins of Constantine the Great 
and his family, including Delmatius and Hanniballianus. The 
artistic skill of the die-engravers at Siscia, especially in the 
case of the gold coins, compares favourably with that ex- 
hibited at any of the other contemporary mints of the Roman 
Empire. 

In connection with the coins of the Ancient Britons we have 
had a sh^rt, but very interesting note by Mr. Grueber on an 
unpublished silver coin of Verica. This coin is in fine con- 
dition, but weighs less than three and a half grains troy. It 
therefore belongs to the same category as the minute silver 
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coins of Verica and Tincommius, found many years ago on 
Lancing Downs, Sussex, and now in my own cabinet, which 
testify to a considerable degree of civilisation in the part of 
the country where such a currency existed. The type of the 
reverse, a torque enclosing C. F., recalls that of many of the 
Celtic Reijen-bogen schiissekJten of Germany and Switzerland. 
The resemblance of the portrait on the obverse to that of 
Tiberius is undeniable, but can, I tbink, hardly be accepted as 
absolutely conclusive in dating the coin. The laureate head 
of Augustus, on some of his coins, closely resembles that of 
Tiberius, and the protot}rpe of the extremely minute head on 
this coin of Verica may have been one of Augustus with this 
fortuitous resemblance. 

With regard to the Anglo-Saxon coinage we have received 
several communications. 

Major Creeke has brought under our notice two unpublished 
copper stycas of Northumbria, the one of Aelfwald I and the 
other of Aethelred I, of whom no coins were previously known. 

Mr. W. C. Boyd has given us a note on some fourteen 
unpublished varieties in his collection, ranging from a styca of 
Eanred to a penny of Harold II. 

Mr. Carlyon-Britton has also read a paper on some coins 
struck in the mints of Bedwin and Marlborough, in Wilts, 
during the reigns of Edward the Confessor and 'William the 
Conqueror, The duration of the coinage at both these towns 
was limited to a few years, and the same moneyer, Cilda, 
struck coins at both. 

Lord Grantley’s paper on some unique Anglo-Saxon coins, 
which I briefly mentioned in my last Anniversary Address, 
has now been printed in full in the Chronicle. Besides the 
coin of Heahberht he describes a remarkable penny ivhich, 
apparently, combines the names of Berhtwulf of Mercia and 
Aethelwulf of Wessex ; and another of Ecgbeohrt of Wessex, 
with the title oi King of the Mercians, as well as two other 
extremely rare coins. 
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In English numismatics we have had the first part of what 
may be regarded as the most important paper that has ap- 
peared upon any branch of the subject for many years — the 
numismatic history of the reign of Henry I, by Mr. W. J. 
Andrew. I explained last year the reason why the Chronicles 
for 1900 and 1901 should be issued without any direct regard 
for their dates, and I also reserved any comments upon the 
paper until the whole of it should have been issued. All the 
Members of the Society will have received Parts I and H of the 
Chronicle for 1901, and will thus have been able to judge of the 
comprehensive and exhaustive manner in which Mr. Andrew 
has treated his subject, but until the paper is complete, it will 
be well for me still to abstain from making any farther com- 
ments upon it. 

Mr. Carlyon-Britton has, I am afraid, somewhat encroached 
on Mr. Andrew’s field of research in his paper “ On the Coins 
of William I and II and the Sequence of the Types,” but both 
authors recognise the bearing of the law of monetajium upon 
the coinage. This law, however, was abolished by Henry I, 
and Mr. Carlyon-Britton has shown how, by invoking its aid 
and taking into account the “ mule ” coins with the head of 
one issue and the reverse of another, much light may be thrown 
on the sequence of the types of the two Williams. 

The early English gold coinage has this year received a con- 
siderable amount of attention. I have attempted to bring 
together all that as yet is known with regard to the gold 
pennies of Henry III and the florin and its parts of Edward III, 
with what success I must leave others to judge. It is, at all 
events, something gained to have all the known varieties of 
both the coinages brought together on one autotype plate. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence has described from his own collection a 
second specimen of the half-noble of the third coinage of 
Edward III, like that which belonged to the late Mr. Mon- 
tagu, and was figured by him in the Chronicle for 1888. It 
is now in the British Museum. The coins difi’or in some 
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minor particulars, but agree in the characteristic A, the 
saltires between the words, and the large GC in the centre of 
the reverse, all of which are features of the noble of Edward's 
third year. Mr. Lawrence’s coin, though worn, still weighs 
60f grains. 

Mr. Lawrence has also communicated a paper on a small 
hoard of groats of Henry VI to Henry VII, which comprises 
coins of Edward IV, Edward V, and Richard III. He has 
utilised it for the purpose of still farther corroborating the 
sequence of stops and mint-marks of Edward IV and Henry 
VH, as arranged by himself and the Eev. G. F. Crowther. It 
would be an instructive piece of work, if some one would 
undertake the detailed comparison between these marks upon 
the groats and those on the gold angels and larger coins of 
Henry VH. 

Mr. F. A. Walters, in his paper on the last silver coinage 
of Edward IH, shows reason for believing that the resumption 
of the title of King of France on the coins did not immediately 
follow the violation of the Treaty of Bretigny. 

I am glad that the Anglo-Gallic series is again receiving 
attention, as it is so intimately connected 'with the more 
purely English coinage. Mr, Hewlett, in his paper on a rare 
Guiennois of Edward HI, has shown the bearing which the 
Treaty of Bretigny, just mentioned, had on the types of the 
coins struck in France by the English king, as well as on the 
titles on his coins struck in England. 

An Anglo-Gallic paper in another sense, being the joint 
production of the English Mr. Grueber and the French M. 
Blanchet, related to the law of treasure-trove, ancient and 
modern. My opinion on the subject of this law and its ad- 
ministration in this country is, I think, sufficiently well known. 
Its history, however, and the forms that it has assumed in 
different countries of Europe, are an interesting subject for 
study. 

As to historical medals, perhaps the two most popular events 
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in this country during the eighteenth century were Admiral 
Vernon’s capture of Porto Bello, “ with six ships only,” and 
the victories over the French and their allies obtained by 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

To the numerous medals that are known commemorative of 
these two events, Mr. W. Talbot Ready has been able to add an 
unpublished varietj' in each case. 

In Oriental numismatics I ha%'e little to record, but Mr. 
Samuel Smith has contributed to us an account of the Soudanese 
coinage struck by the Mahdi and the late Khalifa, Abdullah. 
The degeneration of the silver coinage was rapid and complete, 
and in a few years the work of Henry VIII and his successor, 
three centuries and a half ago, was far outdone, and silver was 
represented by mere pieces of copper slightly washed over with 
some white metal. 

The coinage of the South African Republic formed the 
subject of a memoir communicated to the Society in 1894, 
which at that time it was not thought expedient to publish. It 
has at last appeared in the pages of our iJhroniclf, and is of 
considerable interest now that the Republic has ceased to exist. 
The coinage is not without its ludicrous side, the representation 
by a German die-sinker of the wmggon in what the burghers 
were pleased to call their national arms, with a pair of shafts 
instead of a pole, thus reducing its dignity to that of “a one- 
horse concern,” having jeopardised the re-election of President 
Kruger. Had he failed in his election, who can tell what 
would have been the present condition of affairs in South 
Africa ? 

In concluding my observations on our publications, I may 
mention that the yumhiiiiitic Chronicle for the year 1900, being 
the last volume of the third series and the fortieth on which 
my nano^ has appeared as that of one of the editors, is now 
complete, and will shortly be in the hands of members. It 
contains a double index to the ten concluding volumes of the 
third series of the Chronicle, for the compilation of which we 
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are indebted to our Secretary, Mr. Grueber. I am sure that 
the Society will, at this meeting, accord him a hearty vote of 
thanks for all the labour that he has bestowed on this work 
which adds so materially to the value of our publications. 

Among the numerous meetings held in Paris last year on the 
occasion of the Exhibition, was a fairly successful Numismatic 
Congress, atwhich I fear but fewrepresentativesfrom thiscountry 
were personally present. One of the results of the Congress 
has been the appearance of an interesting volume of the principal 
memoirs contributed to it. Among those may be cited the 
paper by M. Blanchet, of which mention has already been 
made, one by M. Villeboisy on the method of fabrication of 
ancient coins, one by Dr. Voetter on the coins of Gallienus and 
his family, and an ingenious essay by M. R. Mowat on the recon- 
stitution of the collection of dies of the 1st and 2nd centuries, 
in which he suggests that the “ restored ’’ coins of Titus, Domi- 
tian, Nerva, Trajan, Ac., were struck from dies that were 
engraved in order to complete the collection of dies that was 
kept by the State. 

It is proposed to hold another international Congress of 
historical studies at Rome in the course of nest spring, in 
which Numismatics will occupy one of the foremost places. 

The numismatic publications of the past year ha%’e not been 
numerous, but among them is a new volume of the British 
Museum Catalogue of Greek coins from the pen of our Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. G. F. Hill. It relates to the coins of Lycaonia, 
Isauria and CUicia, and is illustrated by a map and forty Plates, 
and among these is one which, follow'ing the example of the 
Catalogues of the coins of Alexandria, Caria and Lycia, presents 
what is to my mind a very valuable feature, inasmuch as it tends 
to complete the Catalogue and to render it more valuable as a 
work of reference. The Plate in question is No. X^, and in 
it aie represented fourteen coins struck in the region com- 
prised in the Catalogue, but of which at present there are no 
specimens in the Museum collection. 
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Although the coins of Cilicia such as those of Celenderis and 
Mallus date back to the sixth and fifth century b.c., and are 
purely Greek in general character, yet the bulk of the coins 
treated of in this volume and especially those of Lycaonia and 
Isauria belong to Eoman Imperial times. The coins of Derbe, 
Lystra, and Iconium are of some interest to the biblical student, 
but the earliest, those of Iconium, do not go back beyond the 
first century n.c. Those of L3-stra commence under Augustus, 
and those of Derbe under Faustina the jmunger. They throw 
no light on what may have been “ the speech of Lycaonia ’’ 
nor on the nice question of who were the divinities of the 
district known as Jupiter and Mercurius. 

Another publication that ought to be mentioned is a magnifi- 
cent folio volume issued by the Eojml Museums at Berlin,’ 
“ The Medals of the House of Hohenzollern.” It is illustrated 
by ninety plates, some of them, where enamelled work has to 
be reproduced, in colours. There are also numerous blocks 
introduced in the text. A publication such as this, limited to 
the memorials of a single family, testifies to the wonderful 
vitality of the race of Hohenzollerns, its wide-spread ramifica- 
tions and its influence on the historj- of Europe, if not on the 
destinies of the human race. 

In conclusion I must again point out that the beneficent results 
arising from our Societj' are not in any way limited to our 
publications. Our well-attended meetings prove that members 
feel the advantage of being periodical!}' brought together for 
the purpose of discussing objects of common interest, and the 
rare coins and medals that are exhibited at our meetings are a 
source of pleasure to those who have the opportunity of 
examining them, as well as to the proud possessors who exhibit 
them. I have now for many years been intimately connected 
with thi^.Society, and I do not remember it in a more active 
and useful condition than it is at present. I can only hope 

^ Die Schaiimurizen des Sanses HohenzoUem. Berlin. 1901. 
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that for many years to come it may continue to advance, and 
that however long it may exist, its standing and usefulness may 
never recede. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his Address was moved 
by Ur. Barclay V. Head, seconded by Mr. R. G. Hoblyn, and 
carried unanimously. 

The President then announced to the meeting the result of 
the ballot for the Council and the Officers for the ensuing year, 
which was as follows ; — 


President. 

Sib John Evans, K.C.B., H.C.L., LL.D., Sc.D., 
F.R.S., V.P.S.A., F.G.S. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Barclay Vincent Head, Esq., D.C.L., Ph.D. 

Sib Henry H. Howoeth, K.C.I.E., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Hon. Treasurer. 

Alfred E. Copp, Esq. 

Hon. Secretaries. 

Herbert A. Gbuebee, Esq., F.S.A. 

Edward J. Rapson, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Foreiijn Secretary. 

George Fb.ancis Hill, Esq., M.A. ^ 

Hon. Librarian. 

Oliver Codrington, Esq., M.D., F.S.A. 
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2Itiiihers of the Council. 

W. J. Andeew, Esq. 

Thom.^s Bliss, Esq. 

TV. C. Boyd, Esq. 

P. TV. P. C.\rlyon-Beittox, Esq., D.L , J.P , F.S.A. 
TVilli.ym J. Hocking, Esq. 

L. A. Lawbence, Esq. 

A. H. Lyell, Esq., F.S.A. 

S-AMUEL Smith, Jun., Esq. 

Feedeeick a. TValtees, Esq., F.S.A. 

SiE Hermann TVebee, M.U. 
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**A book that is shut is but a block” 

GOVT. OF INDIA 

/y Department of Archaeology 
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Please help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 
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